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THE VISION IN THE CHALICE. 





BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 





‘Tux priest before the Altar 
Stood with uplifted eyes, 

His heart deep stirred within him, 
To offer the sacrifice. 


The morning's golden splendor 

Through the chancel window streamed, 
‘Till like masses of precious jewels 

The radiant colors seemed. 


Bat around the central picture 
Of the Carist upon the Rood, 

It shone like a wondrous halo 
As the priest upgazing stood. 


The prayer of consecration 
Began he low and clear, 
Aud at the mystic sentence 

Bowed down in holy fear ; 


Bowed lowly over the Paten, 
As he took in his hands the Bread ; 
And likewise the mystic sentence 
Over the Cup he said. 


When lo! in the golden chalice, 
Distinct in the purple wine, 
He saw reflected the image 
O/ the Crucified Form Divine. 


Fille] with a sudden tremor, 
His eyes deep-fixed on the sight, 
Scarcely the prayer he followe4, 
Or knew if he said it aright. 


‘Trembling with adoration, 
He lifted the Chalice: hig's, 

As uphol ling the sacred Burden 
Between the earth and the sky. 


And still when the Chalice he lowered, 
Distinct in the purple wine, 

From the chancel windows reflected, 
He saw the Image Divine. 


Did he hear in the hush that followed 
The words of his Lord anew, , 
Brought down by the Church through the 
ages, 
The mystical charge, “‘ This do”? 


Did he hear from the Holy of Hohes, 
The secret, eternal shrine, 

The Priest who is Priest forever 
Renew the assurance diyine?— 


“Lo! Tam with you alway, 
Blessing the Cup that you bless ; 
Under the Bread you have broken 
My Presence proclaim and confess, 


“Lo! Iam with you alway, 
Mine own command to fulfill. 
J am the Sacrifice offered, 
The Priest and the Victim still. 


‘*Lo! I am with you alway, 
Feeding the flock that you feed, 
My Flesh the manna unfailing, 
My Blood the drink indeed.” 


O blessed, O wondrous commission ! 
It seemed to the lowly priest 
Like @ precious new revelation, 
As he shared with his flock that Feast. 


And ever enshrined in his bosom, 
He treasures with holy awe 
The memory of the vision 
That, veiled in the Chalice, he saw. 
PoRTeMOUTE, N, H. 





HE CARETH FOR ALL. 
BY VIRGINIA B. TARRISON. 
Far out to sea a little bird, 
In wild confusion, flew. 
The red sun set, star after star 
Came into view, 


And still the fluttering wings in vain 
Essayed to win the nest again. 





The distant worlds, through boundless space, 
Unswerving kept their way ; 
The whirling carth sped on without 
Change or delay ; 
Old spheres burned out ; new ones, that night, 
Flashed into brilliancy of light. 





One eye supreme the rhythmic march 
Of planets thus controlled. 

One hand there was, whose hollow palm 
Could all enfold. 

And yet, from where each cry is heard, 

That eye beheld the fainting bird ; 


And, guided by that mighty hand, 

Across the billows dark 
It flew, and sank to rest upon 

A passing bark. 
Think’st thou, O, etorm-tossed soul! that He 
Doth not thy weary fluttering see? 
BLooM¥FIELD, N, J, 
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AMONG THE NAVAJOS. 
BY HERBERT WELSH, 


SECKETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS AsHOCIATION, 


On the morning of Wednesday, May 
14th, the day following that of our arrival 
upon the Navajo Reservation, Mr. Gardi- 
ner and I visited the Government Boarding 
School for Indian children. This is a large 
stone building, three stories in hight, with 
dormitories capable of accommodating be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five scholars. This, 
in my judgment, would be their extreme ca- 
pacity. The building was finished about 
three years ago by Mr. Eastman, then agent 
of the Navajos, and seems to have been de- 
signed by him as a stronghold in the event 
of trouble with the Indians, quite as much 
as for the purpose for which it was nomi- 
nally erected. Bullet-proof shutters were 
provided for the windows in case of attack. 
These rest peacefully in the cellar, 30 Major 
Riordan tells me, never having been 
brought into requisition. There is no more 
fatal blow to the confidence and respect of 
an Indian than evidence on the part of a 
white man of distrust and fear. A word as 
to the past history of this school—a dreary 
record of inefficient effort. Major Riordan 
states that, when he came to the Agency, 
one hundred and four scholars were re- 
corded as in attendance, whereas, in reality, 
not more than tuirty children of school age 
belonged to the institution. Infants in 
arms and octogenarians were upon the rolls, 
and the school was more like a hospital or 
infirmary than that which its name would 
imply. Senator Logan, becoming  ac- 
quainted with these facts about two years 
ago, singled out the Navajo school for a 
fierce onslaught in the Senate, thereby lead- 
ing many to infer that all schools upon res- 
ervations were useless. In this way was 
effected the reduction of $100,000 from the 
appropriation bill of that year for Indian 
education. As an interesting sequel to Mr. 
Logan’s zeal for the reform of Indian 
abuses, after the removal of the former 
teachers, his own nephew, Mr. Walter Lo- 
gan, was, at the Senator’s request, installed 
as superintendent, and his wife as matron, 
of the school, The results of this change 
were eminently unsatisfactory. The 
new superintendent seems to have 


been unsuited to.,his . werk, and; has 
since retired... Miss, Coffin, and Miss 
Mclvor are now in charge of the school, 
and are doing excellent work. They have 
established discipline, and have fully won 
the confidence of the children. There was 
abundant evidence of obedience and love in 
the school-room. The children themselves 
should inspire any one with enthusiasm for 
the work. They furnish splendid material 
for the craft of « true teacher. They have 
healthy bodies, quick, ready minds, active 
sympathies. The grand problem is to bring 
this susceptible, pliant childhood into living 
contact with the Christian genius of the 
land. We cannot be too careful of the men 
and women whom we choose for the work. 
Dead-wood is not wanted for this distant 
mission field. The self-seeker is soon de- 
tected and scorned, both by the shrewd 
frontier’s-man and the sharp-witted though 
ignorant Indian, Cora, a Pawnee girl, edu- 
cated at Carlisle, is assisting in the work of 
the school. | She has pleasant, modest man- 
ners, and is doing well. On Tuesday after. 
noon Mr. Gardiner photographed some of 
the Indian school children. Among them 
was one little girl (not yet a member of the 
school, just trembling on the brink. She 
will soon come in) seven or eight years old, 
with a brilliant Navajo blanket thrown pic- 
turesquely about her shoulders. She is a 
child of striking beauty, with fine, dark 
eyes, regular and’ delicately modeled fea- 
tures, and a most winning expression. 
Nothing could be more attractive than the 
unconscious grace of this child of Nature. 
On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Gardiner and I strolled a short distance 
from the Agency intoa wild, rocky gorge, 
known as Bonito Cafion. A stream of good 
water flows through the valley, which the 
Government is trying to utilize by building 
a heavy stone dam near the mouth of the 
gorge. The attempt has been made before, 
but failed, owing to the immense volume of 
water which the stream carries when 
swollen by sudden rains. The strength 
of the dam was found insufficient to re 
sist the sudden shock. Now, how- 
ever, a very heavy ballast of stone is being 
used which promises to win success. We 
found a large body of Navajo workmen 
under the direction of Mr. Stuart, the 
agency carpenter and blacksmith, perched 
upon the steep walls of the cafion and en- 
gaged in rolling down rocks upon the pile 
already formed below. 
posed that the party should form a group 
on top of the dam, and that he should 
photograph them there, so that they and 
their handiwork might be recorded together. 
As Mr. Marshall called to them to come 
down, and, his voiceechoed through the nar- 
row defile, the Indians came leaping nimbly 
down over the rocks with the ease of moun- 
tain sheep, shouting and laughing like 
schoolboys. From what,I have seen and 
learned from others of the Navajos, I judge 
them, as a rule, to be # cheerful, light- 
hearted people. Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Stuart both spoke well of then as workers, 
when guided by a man of some tact and 


| patience. During thecold of last Winter, 


standing oftentimes in snow knee-deep, 
and they wretchedly clad, these men labored 
faithfully upon the dam, even at times when 
they were rather dissuaded by the agent 
from so doing on account of the very in- 
clement weather. I am persuaded that, to 
make the Navajos people worthy of citizen- 
ship, a credit to themselves and to the terri- 





tories in which they live, to lift them up 





Mr. Gardiner pro-| 








from barbaric darkness into light, and to 
avoid all danger from. theit enmity in the 
future, it is but necessary to govern them 
with justice and wisdom. 

The kind of control which they most need 
and desire is just such as they received at 
the hands of Major Riordan, whose admin- 
istration was at once vigorous and just, 
decided and sympathetic,. Could he but 
have retained his position and had his per- 
tinent and valuable suggestions ‘been 
adopted by the Government, a bright future 
might have been expected for the Navajos. 
When will the retention of such officers in 
the service and their just compensation for 
duty well performed be consistent with 
** practical politics” ? 

Fort Derianos, ARIZONA, 


ee 


DORNER. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 








‘Tne death of Dorner removes from the 
land of the hving the last of a band of 
theological scholars who have done a work 
in behalf of evangelical religion which en- 
titles them to perpetual honor in the 
Church. Schleiermacher closed his career 
in 1834. By him, in opposition to the ra- 
tionalistic spirit, whether embodied in infi- 
del themes or still adhering to orthodox 
formulas, the reality and independence of 
religion, as an indestructible element of hu- 
man nature, were asserted, and placed on a 
philosophical basis, A philosopher of, un- 
surpassed depth and acuteness, the traus- 
lator of Plato; unexcelled as a critic and 
exegetic; a master in the fleld of dogmatic 
theology, and, at the same time, an elo- 
quent und pathetic preacher, he combined 
gifts so rich and varied that his powerful ° 
influence is no cause of wonder. He, more 
than any other, lifted up theology to the 
rank of a science, pointed out the path of 
reconciliation between knowledge and 
faith, and raised up a body of defenders 
and expounders of Christianity, who, 
though largely stimulated by him, were in 
the main much more conservative in their 
results. By these, the theologians of “ the 
mediatory school,” the Gospel and its 
records have been defended against philo- 
sophical and critical intidelity on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It is these who have 
shown the compatibility of true science 
and thorough scholarship with the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, as these 
were conceived by the apostles of the Ref- 
orm:tion. On this honor roll are the names 
of such as Neander, Tholuck, Bleek, Nitzsch, 
Ullman, Julius Miller, Rothe, Hagenbach, 
Twesten, Martensen—not to enumerate 
others who have gained the same. distinc- 
tion. 

In this list of truly liberal, yet soundly 
evangelical teachers, Isauc August Dorner 
holds a conspicuous place. The course of 
his life, with the changes of residence at- 
tending it, Ulustrates a not uncommon 
characteristic in the career of German pro-- 
fessors. The so. of a Lutheran clergyman 
(born in 1809), educated at Tibingen, he 
was successively a professor there, ut Kiel, 
at Bonn, at Gétdngen, and finally at Berlin. 
The call from one university to another 
was of the nature of promotion. He early 
visited Holland and Great Britain, and spent — 
some time’ in the last named country. 
“Since my youthful years,” he says—in 
the preface of an English translation of one 
of his worke—‘‘I have, with special love, 
busied myself with English literature, made 
myself acquainted with land and people, 
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and with their spirit, and have conceived a 
friendship for them; hence I do nut feel 
tow asa stranger.” Always in- 
terested America, and appreciative 


our sale and, theological, it 
his visit at the meet ti 
Alliance, in 1878, } thé Country 


koown tohim, and 





son and Game familiar thous@mds. Ina 
letter to.ap American friend shortly | - 
his return to Germany, he re 


strong and deep impressions a we 
German delegates received at the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, continue with undiminished 
liveliness, and in various addresses we have 
sought to give expression to that of which 
our heart is full.” 

The first great work of Dorner, and that 
which at once gave him celebrity, was his 
‘* History of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ.” In its first form it was a single 
volume of moderate size. Subsequently 
he expanded it to much larger dimensions, 
and made it by far the most learned and 
instructive discussion of the theme which 
has ever been undertaken. It is critical, 
as well as historical. A vast amount of 
collateral matter, of great importance to 
the theological student, is incidentally in- 
terwoven in its chapters. In this work, as 
everywhere, Dorner shows himself in cor- 
dial sympathy with evangelical truth, yet 
bound to no traditional formulas in which 
that truth has been set forth in times past. 
The book is a fine example of the mingling 
of intellectual freedom with due reverence, 
and of the spirit of science with genuine 
devoutness. 

The ‘History of Protestant Theology, 
Particailarly in Germany,” is a work of more 
popular interest than the treatise just re- 
ferred to. It surveys the Reformation, in 
its sources and phenomena, and in its con- 
sequences, On the doctrinal side. In the 
earlier chapters is to be found a profound 
as well as discriminating exposition of the 
cardinal truth of Justification by Faith, in 
ite relation to the Authority of the Scrip- 
tures. What is meant by ‘‘ Christian con- 
sciousness,” and what rights pertain to it, 
are instructively unfolded. 


A volume less known than either of those 
noticed above, is the “Collection of Essays,” 
which embrace some of the most valuable 
of the briefer contributions of Dorner to 
theological literature. The extended paper, 
in which he treats of the ‘ Attributes of 
God,” is a masterly handling of this topic. 

There is reason for thankfulness that Dor- 
ner lived to give to the press the crowning 
work of his life, the ‘‘ System of Christian 


a copious and complete treatise, covering 
the whole field of doctrinai theology, must 
contain expressions of opinions to which not 
every reader can give his assent. But that 
this work is in its learning satisfactory, in 
its selection of topics and in its tone abreast 
of the times, in its intellectual character 
logical, in its temper catholic and rev- 
erential, is the verdict of all enlightened 
and upprejudiced judges. 

Dorner was a man of pure and blameless 
life. Digniited in manuer, he was free 
from stiffuess and from affectation of every 
sort. He impressed all who knew him 
wit his fairness and candor. It was evident 
that, while his mind was earnestly enguged 
on the deep problems of theology, his heart 
was near to God. In social intercourse he 
was curdial and affable. To the same 
American friend to whom we have referred, 
he wrote: ‘I regret that we cannot as often 
as we wish talk over important theological 
questions* of the day [Zeitfragen]. I am 
of a dialogistic nature [dialogischer Natur] 
and in conversation with friends, I succeed 
best in clearing up hard points for myself.” 
It is with tender emotion that we pay this 
imperfect tribute to so great and good a 
man. The breadth of his sympathy is dis- 
closed in a passage of the preface, from 
which we have already quoted: ‘* The Eng- 
lish section of Protestantism, in connection 
with the evangelical Christian people of its 
duughter republic on the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean, forms the one great 
group of Protestantism, by the side of 
which only the German section has a 
corresponding impurtance and a_ like 
compass, If German Protestantism, by 
means of philosophical spirit and the free 
development of science, has attained. to the 





palanten, the auto Ambition 
Protestant world largely by migratic 
trade and by the exercise of duminion. It is 
a privilege which we enjoy in advance of our 
predecessors, that the leaders of religious 
thought in other countries are, as it were, 
vaturalized among us. We can partake of 
their wisdom. We can even welcome them 
to our shores and our hearthstones. 
New Haven, Conn. 
- > 


SOME NOTES ON SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








Wuen the Summer begins to gather 
strength one turns to thinking of Winter, 
or some other cool subject. This morning 
a throb of heat came through my library 
windows, and, although it brought in the 
odor of clover, my thoughts ran away to a 
January day in Mobile. There was quite a 
crisp wind that morning, slowly dying, 
however, and the sun had a cloudless sky 
before it. AsI took my way along Govern- 
ment Street, that wide, beautiful, altogether 
Southern thoroughfare, I fell to thinking of 
Madam Le Vert. I had been reading, be- 
fore I left my hotel, some interesting rem- 
iniscences of Margaret Fuller. These two 
celebrated women, 80 little alike, are yet 
constantly associated together in my mind, 
by one of those curious cerebral tricks we all 
have noted. New England and the Sou‘h- 
ern ‘‘ low country” are not further apart-in 
intellectual bias and in the color and atmos- 
phere of their culture, than were Margaret 
Fuller and Octavia Walton; and yet, after 
all, the two names seem friendly to each 
other. 

The sidewalks in Government Street are 
very broad and shaded by dusky old trees, 
where the mocking-birds sing in the vernal 
season, and the houses are’ nearly all those 
ample, plain, wide-winged, veranda-belted 
mansions over which the cotton kings used 
to train the vines of jasmine and the Cher- 
okee rose. I knew that Madame Octavia 
Walton Le Vert’s residence was somewhere 
on this street, but I made no attempt to 
discover it. Any one of these superb, em- 
bowered old houses was fit for the indwell- 
ing of the most charming woman or courtly 
man. Somehow | felt ashamed to be seen 
sketching in this street; for it seemed in- 
tensely a private, exclusive place, although 
it appeared and was public. The almost 
chilly breeze, blowing along the way with 
a liberal sweep, had no effect on that other 
atmosphere, still, dreamy, soundless, that 
hung over the stately dwellings. 

Madame Le Vert was born in Georgia, 
near Augusta, I believe, but her childhood 
and girlhood were passed in Pensacola, 
Florida, where, as she tells us, her earliest 
recollections were connected with a great 
old mansion, whose verandas were shaded 
by live-oak and orange trees, and whose 
yard sloped down to the beach of the love- 
ly bay of buccaneers. She had the gush of 
the South in her warm, vivacious nature, 
and here is one of herrecollections of child- 
hood: ‘* Merry races with my brother along 
the white sands, while the creamy waves 
broke over my feet, and the delicious 
breeze from the gulf played in my hair; 
and the pert mocking-bird, in the giant 
oak by my window, whose songs called me 
each morning from dreamland.” 

And surely Pensacola is a dreamy, rose- 
bowered, live-oak-shaded place looking out 
over its ancient wharves, toward the Carib- 
bean Sea, and one may well throw a little 
breeziness into one’s recollections of hav- 
ing lived there. I, too, have dwelt a space 
below the old fort, and drifted about on the 
bay. 

From Pensacola Octavia Walton’s parents 
went to live in Mobile. There she married 
Dr. Le Vert. Great wealth, the prestige of 
an old and famous name, beauty, brilliant 
wit, and a personal: magnetism of the high- 





universal glance and to that large hear; 


est:power were all hers; and more, her edu- 


which, unfettered by sectarian narrowness,- 
recognizes the evangelical spirit wherever 


it finds it, the Anglo-American portion of 
atom has arrived at the same com- 











cation was the kind to add most to her 


social infil In oe ae » of her 
young w she ee n Wash- 
ington and other great Northern social 


centefs, where she’ became the friend of 
Washington. » Henry Clay, Calhoun, 
| Webster, Hayne, and all the great political 
al leadersof the country. After her 


pete a4 went abroad on the _. 
ion uke of d. She»passe 

with eade, and delat boy into mn 
exclusive circles of English society, vant 
nobility and even royalty were glad” to pay 
respect to her beauty, wit and womanly 
charms. N. P. Willis is quoted as saying of 
this tour: ‘‘There probably never was a 
more signal success in the way of access to 
foreign society.” In France and Italy, as 
well as in Great Britain, Madame LeVert 
met all the most distinguished people. 
Speaking French with faultless accent and 
with the vivacity of a Parisienne, she 
was espeeially at home with the leading 
spirits of literature, art and politics in the 
gayest city of the world, where she met and 
deeply impressed Lamartine. Paris was 
then well recovered from the revolution of 
1848 and the second empire was in the 
first flush of its glory. Up to this time 
Madame LeVert was unknown as an author. 
It was Lamartine himself who advised her 
to write her ‘‘ Souvenirs of Travel,” a book 
which attracted very wide attention for one 
having so little of genuine literary force in 
it. Its style was of that carelessly gushing 
sort formerly more tolerated than now; but 
in those days we did not live so near Europe, 
and we were glad of such breezy, artless 
souvenirs of foreign travel. Something of 
that romantic sentimentalism of which 
Lamartine’s was the last great voice, appears 
in Madame LeVert’s writings; but there is 
also much that was then fresh and which 
is now interesting. 

It was while Colonel Walton was living 
at Pensacola that Octavia, then a mere 
child, was given the privilege of naming 
the Floridian capital. She chose Tallahas- 
see,a word from the Seminole, meaning 
‘* high and lovely land,” and the little city 
was founded on a fine swell in the midst of 
what has been known eversince as the Tal- 
lahassee region. 

But I was walking in Government Street, 
Mobile, where the stately carriages rolled by 
through heavy sand,and in which same sand 
the curious, rude carts of the ‘‘ crackers” 
and Negro “ light-wood” venders made not 
the slightest sound as they trundled along, 
and I thought of how delightful it would 
be to have one of those grand houses for a 
Winter home, and unlimited leisure for art 
and literature and gentle social indulgence, 
and of what a long, happy and singularly 
triumphant life Madame Le Vert’s had 
been. She had reigned asa belle on two 
continents, with never the faintest breath 
of any evil blowing upon her. The tragic 
element that appears so strongly in the life 
of Margaret Fuller is wholly wanting in 
that of Octavia Walton. The latter was 
content with the social conservatism of her 
section, and her literary studies ran no 
deeper than to master two or three lan- 
guages. She gathered from every source 
the lighter elements of polite learning, with 
the conviction that woman’s sphere lies in 
the sentiments rather than amidst the phtl- 
osophies. But she held high, old-fashioned 
notions of patriotism, and was among the 
foremost in doing the work of the ‘‘ Mount 
Vernon Association.” Just before the War, 
a New York publisher announced another 
book from her pen, which, however, never 
has appeared. Its title was ‘‘ Souvenirs of 
Distinguished People.” The reason for 
suppressing it remains a close secret. 

The streets of Mobile have a charming 
way of gradually changing into white 
country roads, as they pass through the 
suburbs, and finally they lapse lazily away 
under the tall pines of thin, drowsy looking 
woods, and past wide plantations. One of 
these roads is called the Daupbine Way, an- 
other the Spring-hill Road. Following the 
latter for two or three miles, one balmy 
day, soon after passing a plain brick con- 
vent, I came to a large grove of fine magno- 
lia trees, in the midst of which stands a 
typical Southern country-house, flanked by 
a long glass conservatory, filled with a won- 
derful assortment of camellias. I leaned 
upon the simple little gate giving into the 
broad inclosyre, and listened to a mocking- 











bird singing somewhere in the shadowy 





boscage. .What a quiet, dreamy place it 
was! “I did not then know that oneof the 
most famous of “mutbors lived 
there; but afterw found the welcome 
of cordial hospitality under that broad, low 
roof. “Who hag not read ‘‘ Beulah”? ‘Nay, 
more, who has not been absolutely aston- 
ished on learning that a girl of twenty-four 
wrote a book so crammed with recondite 
learning? No matter what barriers of crit- 
icism have to be stormed and broken in the 
reading, one will read ‘‘Beulah” and be 
fascinated, provided that one is not too old 
and too educated in novel-reading. This 
is not the place for criticism. Mrs. Wilson 
(Augusta Evans before her marriage) has 
written three or four successful novels, en- 
tirely unlike any other novels under the 
sun. They have run through many edi- 
tions and elicited a great deal of comment. 
I am sure that the future historian of 
Southern literature will find in these novels 
a curious encyclopedia of all the faults and 
all the best qualities of literary art under 
the régime of slavery. Sentimentalism, 
philosophy, learning, pedantry, dramatic 
power, high purpose, and a chaos of ab- 
struse allusions all drawn together in a 
strange way to load a story, are what one 
finds in ‘‘ Beulah,” ‘“* Macaria,” ‘‘ St. Elmo,” 
and ‘‘ Vashti,” novels that, despite offenses 
against all the canons of literary art, will 
impress whoever reads them as having been 
written under the stress of no ordinary mo- 
tive and out of a mind of no ordinary mold. 
One looks in vain in these books, as indeed 
one does in nearly all the Southern novels, 
for any genuine local color. It is with the 
interior of her characters and not with their 
surroundings (saving strange bric-a-brac 
and ‘‘quaint and curious volumes of for- 
gotten lore”) that the author employs her- 
self. 

After all, Mobile is a charming old city 
for one to remember in hot weather. Those 
wide, shady streets, and stately, quiet 
homes seem the perpetual abiding-places 
of rest, coolness, and sweet odors. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


THRONGING AND TOUCHING. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 








Tue Master had just returned from the 
other side of the little Jake. On this side 
he is met by a man who falls at his feet with 
a great burden on his heart, and a great 
prayer upon his lip. Yonder in the city, 
his little daughter is sinking into death. 
He has done all he can for her; but every- 
thing has failed. Hope has faded every- 
where else; it shines now only around the 
Master. This is his burden and his prayer: 
«My little daughter lieth at the point of 
death, I pray thee come and lay thy hands 
on her that she may be healed, and she shall 
live.” The Master, whose life was a per- 
petual answer to prayer, hears the man, 
yields to his cry, and begins to follow him. 

Meanwhile, a great crowd is gathering. 
They are gathered by all the influences 
which call a crowd—curiosity, interest in 
the stricken man of the synagogue, interest 
in the wonderful teacher, who is so in kin 
with men that somehow they always troop 
to him as the birds do to the Summer. 

The crowd is dense and unwieldy, and 
swaying back and forth as crowds do, and 
blocking up the path, and rendering ad- 
vance difficult. In a rude, eager way it 
forces itse!f against, and presses itself upon, 
and throngs and josiles, Jesus walking in 
the center. 

Then a woman thrusts herself through 
the mass, clearing for herself a difficult 
course through it, with a most eager and 
determined, yet withal, with a thronging 
and half-fearing look and motion, striving 
to get into some neighborhood with Jesus. 
She accomplishes her object; then she 
reaches forth her hand and touches the 
long fringe upon the corners of the Master’s 
robe. And then, as though that were all 
she wanted, turns, hastening to get away. 

Now, the thing to be noticed is, that that 
touch seems to establish at once a union 
between that woman and the Lord. The 
woman is diseased, and at the moment of 
that touch she is conscious of cure. And 
amid all the pressing and thronging of the 
crowd the Saviour recognizes the touch 
and distinguishes it, is strangely sensitive 
to it, and yields, because ‘of it, a healing 
energy. It is as though all the crowd were 
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absent, and only the Saviour and_ that 
woman stood togeiher. 

‘* Who touched me?” asked the Saviour, 
turning around. ‘Did you? Did you?” 

And when all denied, Peter answers: 
‘* Master, the multitude throng thee and 
press thee. Sayest thou, who touched me?” 

But the Master replies: ‘‘ Somebody hath 
touched me; forI perceive that a healing 
energy hath gone forth from me.” 

A relation between Christ and that wo- 
man has been established. There they 
stand together, in the isolation of that re- 
lation. All the crowd has thronged Christ; 
only this poor woman has touched Christ. 
They who throng, though, doubtless, many 
of them are diseased, are still unhealed. 
The woman touches and is cured at once. 

And so it must be one thing to throng 
Christ and another thing to touch him. 


I am sure that the multitude on the road 
there, between the Sea of Galilee and the 
City of Capernaum, with Jesus in the cen- 
ter of it, with the multitude thronging him, 
eager to see him, with that poor woman 
pressing her way through that crowd to 
touch him, establishing by that means be- 
tween himself and herself a most singular 
deep relation—I am sure that this scene, 
which I have rudely sketched, is a perfect 
symbol and representation of the world to- 
day. 

For, say what you will, the world throngs 
Christ to-day. Say what you will Christ is 
the center of the world’s interest and 
thought to-day. Men have tried to explain 
away the Christ. They have said he was a 
myth. They have said he was an enthusi- 
ast. They have said that he was only a 
man, possessing a wonderful genius for re- 
ligion. They have brought all the enginery 
of criticism to bear upon him. They have 
devised countless theories to account for 
him. And yet he stands the central fact 
of the world’s history, the grand problem 
for the world’s solution, the gathering point 
of the world’s interest, the controiling force 
in the world’s life. 

What think ye of Christ, Historian, Philoso- 
pher, Theologian, Statesman, Heterodox, 
Orthodox, Romanist, Protestant, Rational- 
ist, Ritualist? What think ye of Christ? is 
the great question which the world has 
been asking itself, which the world keeps 
asking itself, which the world cannot help 
askiug itself. The world is thronging 
Christ. 

For, consider the singularity and diverse- 
ness of this Christ from all others upon 
whom the sun has shone. What dignity 
of claim, what augustness of life, what 
grandeur of power! 

He comes assuming for himself a most 
unique position. He comes cluiming to be 
something more than the founder of a new 
religion. He declares that he himself is the 
new religion. He promulgates doctrine; 
but he puts himself at the center of his 
doctrine. He brings to us revelation; but 
he himself is the sun whence the revealing 
streams. ‘'J.am the bread of life.” ‘2 am 
the good shepherd.” ‘J am the resurree- 
tion and the life.” ‘‘Come unto me and I 
will give you rest.” ‘‘ He that believeth in 
me shall have everlasting life.” Daring 
like this has always been beyond the pre- 
sumption of any man. 

He comes substantiating his claims by a 
sinless life. His life is the one thoroughly 
pure ray in the world’s darkness. He 
stands before the world and bares his breast 
and challenges. Which of you convinceth 
me of sin? And the only answer which the 
world can find for the Sinless One is wor- 
ship. 

He comes setting up a kingdom which 
stands larger and firmer as ages pass. 
**Can you tell me who Jesus Christ was?” 
asked Napoleon, at St. Helena. ‘ Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and I myself 
have founded great empires; but upon what 
did these creations of our genius depend ? 
Upon force. Jesus alone founded his em- 
pire upon love; and to this very day mil- 
lions would die for him. I think I under- 
stand something of human nature, and I tell 
you all these were men, and | am a man; 
nune else is like him. Jesus Christ was 
more than man. I have inspired multitudes 
with such enthusiastic devotion that they 
would have died for me; but to do this it 
was necessary that I should be visibly pres- 
ent, with the-electric influence of my looks, 
of my voice, of my words. When I saw 





men and spoke to them, I lighted up a 
flame of self-devotion in their hearts. 
Christ alone has succeeded in so raising the 
mind of man toward the unseen that it be- 
comes insensibleto the barriers of time and 
space. Across a chasm of eighteen hundred 
years Jesus Christ makes a demand which 
is, beyond all others, difficult to satisfy. He 
asks for the human heart; he will have it 
entirely to himself. He demands it uncon- 
ditionally; and, forthwith, his demand is 
granted. Wonderful. In defiance of time 
and space the soul of man, with all its 
powers and faculties, becomes an annex- 
ation to the empire of Christ. This it is 
which strikes me most. I have often 
thought of it.” So supreme and mighty is 
the power of Jesus over men. 

And now this Jesus Christ, this singular 
and separate being,so authoritative in claim, 
shining with such purity of life, so impe- 
rial in power, the world cannot help think- 
ing about, inquiring about, gathering 
around, thronging. Christ is in human 
history. Christ is the most stupendous fact 
in human history. As such he challenges 
and compels attention. Gather around him 
in attention and interest men must—just as 
that crowd gathered around him on the 
road between the Sea of Galilee and Caper- 
naum. The world does throng Christ. 

And yet it is easy enough to see that just 
as the presence of the Master in that crowd 
divided the multitude into two classes, 
those who throng and she who touched, so 
now to-day. Christ as a great fact and 
presence, divides the world into two classes 
—they who simply throng, and they who 
deeply touch. 

To those who touch him Christ is vastly 
more than he is to those who throng him. 
There is formed between him and them a 
most intimate and personal relation. They 
are conscious of a spiritual healing through 
this touching of him. Their need has 
touched his fullness. Their sin has touched 
his forgiveness. Their sorrow has touched 
his comfort. Their weakness has touched 
his strength. Their faith has touched his 
promise. Their heart has touched his 
heart. 

This touching is different from the 
world’s thronging. It is not mere intellect- 
ual interest; it is not mere enthusiasm 
which art can glorify; it isnot a mere 
esthetic admiration; it is not merely pub- 
lic prayer and praise which may be only 
lip deep. It is all this and something a mil- 
lion fathoms deeper than all this. It is the 
closest contact and the most utter spiritual 
union of the human heart with the heart of 
Christ. It is along the channel of this touch- 
ing, and not along the way of « more distant 
and careless thronging, that the healing, 
helping energy of Christ flows down upon 
the needy soul. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 





Tue foregoing rapid survey of the litur- 
gical conflict extending over nut less than 
fifteen or twenty years, and the grave perils 
which it involved, will enable the reader 
duly to appreciate the momentous signifi- 
cance of the Peace Measures, which, after 
some private conferences, the Rev. Clem- 
ent Z. Weiser, who had all along been 
sympathizing and acting with the majority 
of the old Synod, inaugurated during the 
sessions of the General Synod at Lancaster, 
in 1878, the final outcome of which is the 
‘¢ Directory of Worship,” instructed on the 
basis of the ‘* Order of Worship.” 

For three or four years prior to the’ tri- 
ennial meeting at Lancaster there was, by 
common consent, a lull in public contro- 
versy. The General Synod of Fort Wayne, 
1875, had been comparatively calm and 
harmonious. Tendencies toward concilia- 
tion were evidently at work in many minds; 
and when Dr. Weiser proposed his resolu- 
tions looking toward the election of a 
Peace Commission, fairly represevting both 
parties on the liturgical question, the ma- 
jority of the members, though taken some- 
what by surprise, were not wholly unpre- 
pared for the proposition. There was 
some resistance. Some doubts and fears 
arose lest the supporters of the order of 
worship were covering a secret, sinister 


purpose. Bvt such fears could exert no 
controlling influence. ‘The proposition of 
Dr. Weiser was adopted by a large major. 
ity, and the Peace Commission was ordered 
to meet at Harrisburg, November, 1879, 
the members to be elected by the district 
Synods, which, during the progress of the 
jiturgical controversy, had grown from too 
to six--two German and four English. 

At the appointed time the Peace Com- 
mission assembled. Consisting of ministers 
and elders, it numbered, all told, twenty- 
five members. To a superficial observer 
the Commission boded no good. Each 
Synod had elected men who represented 
both liturgical tendencies, the supporters 
and the opponents of the ‘‘ Order of. Wor- 
ship,” men of ability, who had taken an 
active part in the conflicts, and were not 
only pronounced in their opinions on the 
questions at issue, but stood ready also 
firmly to support and defend them. Such 
acompany of veteran combatants seemed 
to justify little or no expectation of a har- 
monious conference. Yet it was just this 
twofold character of the Commission which, 
rightly judged, warranted the hope of suc- 
cess. They met in the spirit of the Master. 
Personal confidence prevailed. Meeting 
face to face, they honestly endeavored defi- 
nitely to grasp points of difference and 
agreement. The largest freedom was in- 
vited. As all understood both languages, 
every man spoke as he might prefer, in 
German or English, Discovering that the 
theological and liturgical ideas common to 
both parties were more fundawsental and 
essential than their divergent opinions, the 
Commission, after a session of eight days, 
contrary to many fears at first entertained, 
‘* arrived at an unanimous result.” 

The basis of ‘‘a solid and endurable 
peace” was drawn up and adopted, and 
then subscribed by all the members of the 
Commission. It embraces ¢hree general 
topics: 

1. Doctrine: A confession of ‘‘ adherence 
to the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as 
set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism, tak- 
ing the same in its historical (or original) 
sense.” 

But ‘‘ this action is not to be soconstrued 
as to forbid, or interfere with, that (degree 
of) freedom in scriptural and theological 
investigation which has always been en- 
joyed in the Reformed Church,” that is, 
the Reformed German Church. 

Then follow ten articles relating to Christ, 
regeneration, the Church, the sacraments, 
the Christian life, justification by faith, the 
ministerial office, the universal priesthood 
of believers, the truth of Protestantism, and 
the supreme authority of the Word of God; 
the first of which runs thus: ‘ We recog- 
nize in Jesus Christ and his sacrifice for 
fallen man the foundation and source of our 
whole salvation.” 

2. Cultus: The basisof peace says: ‘‘We 
recommend to the General Synod, at its 
next regular meeting, the inauguration of 
measures for the formation of a committee 
properly representing the different synods 
and the various theological tendencies exist- 
ing in the Church, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare an Order of Worship containing 
such offices as may be required for the 
services of the Church.” 

8. Government: It was recommended 
that, as soon as it sees its way clear, and 
the general peace and quietude of* the 
Church is sufficiently established, the Gen- 
eral Synod *‘take the proper steps for a 
thorough revision of its constitution, rules, 
and by-laws.”* 

The peace basis of the Commission was 
reported to the General Synod of Tiffin, 
1881, and, after some discussion, ‘‘ was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote.” 

According to the recommendation re- 
specting cultus, General Synod resolved 
that, whereas there was abundant material 
at hand for the preparation of a Liturgy or 
Directory of Worship, suitable to the wants 
of the Church, and, whereas, for obvious 
reasons it was very desirable that these 
wants be speedily provided for, the mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission be consti- 
tuted a committee, and that this committee 
be directed at once to enter upon the work 
recommended by the report which had just 
been adopted. < 

The Peace Commission, thus transformed 








*” Proceedings of the General Synod, Reformed 
Church of the United States, 1881,” page 102, 





into a Liturgical Committee, addressed itself 

the difficult work which, by this action, 

was entrusted to it; and, during the ensu- 

ing interval of three years, constructed the 

‘Directory of Worship,” which was re- 

ported to the General Synod of Baltimore, 

The book is to be estimated in its direct 

relation to the theological and liturgical 
history of the Reformed (German) Church 
during the last forty years. It bears the 

marks of the successive epochs in the pro- 
gress of an earnest, spiritual conflict. 
Judged by its contents and structure, it 
may be called, using the word in the good 
sense, a compromise. The advocates of the 
‘Order of Worship” of 1866, have, as it 
appears to me, receded several points 
toward the plane on which the opposition. 
has been standing; and the opposition has 
advanced as many points toward the posi- 
tion occupied by that ‘‘ Order of Worship.” 
Meeting on this intermediate ground, the 
‘‘Directory ” was constructed on the positive 
basis of mutual concession; I say positive 
basis, for the work not merely omits phases 
of belief and forms of worship on which 
parties were at issue, but it also embodies 
the christological ideas and liturgical ele- 
ments which were found to be common to 
the two opposing theological tendencies. 
Some writers may,"perhaps, differ with me ; 
yet, in my opinion, it is safe to assert that 
the ‘‘ Directory ” is true to the ten articles on 
doctrine drawn up by the Peace Commis- 
sion, and fairly represents the spirit of 
the ‘* terms of peace ”’ in relation to cultus. 

The book is now transmitted to the 
Classes for approval or rejection, If ap- 
proved by two-thirds, the General Synod 
of 1887 will declare it to be adopted. 
Thenceforth it will be the constitutionally 
authorized liturgy of the Church, possess- 
ing all the authority which, according to 
existing laws, it can receive, That author- 
ity will aot bind any minister or church to 
use it—that is, not inthe sense in which the 
Episcopal Church is bound by the Book of 
Common Prayer. The obligation will be 
moral rather than legal. The ‘‘ Directory” 
will be fully authorieed; and both the prev- 
alent sentiment of the Church and the 
spirit of the peace movement will, it is be- 
lieved, constrain the general introduction 
and use of the book. 

The week following the adjournment of 
the General Synod of Baltimore, Lancaster 
Classis held its annual session. When the 
‘‘Directory of Worsbip” came up for consid- 
eration, it was referred to a committee of 
five, of which the writer was chairman, 
As the committee’s report was adopted 
without a dissenting voice, it will assist in 
forming an estimate both of the character 
of the book and of the mind of the Church 
in regard to it. For this reason I may 
quote it: 

“1, From the examination of the work, it is 
evident that the ‘ Directory’ is constructed on the 
basis of the book entitled an ‘ Order of Worship 
for the Reformed Church,’ While the changes 
are many and important, yet both the distinct- 
ive life and the devotional language of the older 
production characterize this new book of wor- 
ship. 

“. The changes consist partly in omissions 
of words and phrases in the offices for Baptism, 
the Holy Communion and Confirmation, which 
to many were objectionable, partly in the sub- 
stitution of one formula of an act of worship for 
another—for example, thedeclaration of pardon 
—and partly in the modification of the language ; 
changes, however, which possess different de- 
grees of excellence. 

8. The doctrinal principles pertaining to 
sin and redemption, the Person of Christ, the 
Church and Sacraments, and the Last Thin; s, 
also the liturgical spirit animating the ‘ Direc- 
tory,’ are all in hearty sympathy with the Hei- 
delberg Catechism and Holy Scripture, On the 
score of doctrinal truth, it is not open to just 
criticism, 

“+4. The book has in it nearly all the best cle- 
ments of common worship as developed in the 
history of the Chureh—viz., the Confession and 
Absolution, the Oreed, Lord’s Prayer and Deca- 
logue, the Gloria in Excelsis, Gloria Patri, Tris- 
agion, Te Deum, and the Litany. Whilst the 
rubrics may be said to be somewhat at fault, 
yet freedom is accorded to ministers and people 
to use these liturgic elements according to the 
order which they may prefer. = 

+5, Whilst some things, both as to subject- 
matter and form are: wanting, which many 
would like to have im this. new book, and whilst 
some things are in it which do not commend 
themselves to the judgment and taste of all, yet, 
taken as a whole, the ‘ Directory of Worship’ is » 





work which is far in advance of any liturgy on 
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which the whole Church, East and West, bas 
ever united ; and in this view may be pronounced 
a great positive gain. 

“6. Being the common basis on which all 
theological and liturgical tendencies among us 
have, in good faith, agreed to stand, the book 
having grown forth from our carnest controver- 
sies, constitutes an epoch of progress in our his- 
tory of theology and worship; and, if we are 
fajthful to the obligations imposed by this 
epoch, it will prove an unifying and edifying 
force among all the congregations of the Re- 
formed Church, East and West, North and 
South.” 

There is arisk in attempting to forecast 
the probable action of the fifty-two Classes 
of the Reformed Church. Nevertheless I 
venture the opinion that a majority, if not 
two-thirds, would acquiesce in the senti- 
ments of the paper adopted by Lancaster 
Classis. 

To the question which very naturally 
may now be raised as to the effect of the 
theological and liturgical conflict on the re- 
ligious life and the practical activity of the 
Church, I may, perhaps, as it is said that 
figures do not lie, furnish the best reply by 
a comparison of the statistics of 1888 with 
the statistics of 1863, a period of twenty 
years. The full returns of 1884 are not yet 
available, 

In 1848 the Reformed (German) Church 
had 2 district synods, 26 classes, 447 
ministers, 1,099 congregations, and 98,775 
members. In 1883 there were 7 syncds, 
52 classes, 782 ministers, and 1,455 congre- 
gations, and 170,080 members. 

Accordingly there has been, in twenty 
years, anetincrease of 5 synods; 26 classes, 
or 100 per cent. ; 835 ministers, or 75 per 
cent. ; 866 congregations, or 834 per cent. ; 
and 71,255 members, or 784 per cent. 

This period of intense thought and earn- 
est theological controversy, as a compari- 
son of the statistics reveals, has at the 
sume time been a period of remarkable 
progress in religious life and Church ex- 
tension. The normal growth of the Chris- 
tian life involves sound doctrine and self- 
denying activity in the service of Christ. 
Both factors have been developing part 
passu during these last two decades of or 
history, Thought and research have not, 
as many claim, been prejudicial to religion. 
But zeal has been kindled and practical 
activity stimulated by christological and 
liturgical studies. 

THEOLOGICAL Seminany, LANcasten, PENN, 
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To tue Eviror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Tag United States mail arrived in Amoy, 
Uhina, yesterday, and among the newspa- 
pers Tuk InpEpeNDENT for March 24th and 
April 4th. I read, of course, the report of 
Mr. Cook’s Lectures prior to the news, not 
omitting, however, the severe criticisms 
whic4 his remarks upon the New Creed had 
called forth; hence | infer that ere the pres- 
ent time most of the religious newspapers 
in the United States have been in warm dis- 
cussion, In the copy of Tue lnpErenpENtT 
of March 24th I perused, with interest, a 
most genial and pleasant letter, by Prof. 
J. M, Hoppin, of the School of Fine Arts, 
ut New Haven, written February 10th, 
from Monterey, California. The follo wing 
paragraph arrested my attention: 

“An Oriental city of 45,000 inhabitants is 
embosomed in an American city of five times 
that number. And where would you find 45,- 
000 more quiet and industrious inhabitants in 
any place? Put the same number of Irishmen 
together, and press and pack them to the small- 
est comp.ss, and the rate of bloody noses and 
broken heads would be fearful. But the anti- 
Chinese feeling sels all one way, and immensely 
strong on the Pacific Coast, where there are men 
who at home are willing to work for 24.00 a 
week, and to do their work well, American laborers 
slood no chance beside it; and people here are de- 
termined, if the restriction bill does not pass, 
to have a thorough-paced prohibition bill.” 

The strong contrast between the treat- 
ment which the Chinese receive in Amenica, 
and that of Americans in China, is some- 
thing truly anomalous and lamentable. 
Just before I embarked from Honolulu, for 
China, a Chinese school teacher, wishing to 
return to China, oi@ San Francisco, applied 
to me foradvice, and 1 accompanied him to 
the United States Consul, who informed us 
that the Chinaman must bring to his office 
two of his own countrymen and two Ameri- 





cans, who would take oath that he had been 
a school teacher, and that, for a proper cer- 
tificate, he would be charged $8.00. In due 
time I returned with him and the requisite 
number of persons to meet the requirements 
of the new United States law. 

When I embarked for China I really was 
indifferent about procuring a passport. I 
may truly say it did not enter my mind 
that it would be necessary. After a pleas- 
ant passage of thirty-six days, I arrived in 
China, and for nearly six weeks have been 
visiting Canton and the surrounding coun- 
try, Swatow, and have arrived in Amoy. 
Neither on landing in the colony of Victoria, 
at Hongkong, or while visiting the cities of 
China, and mingling freely among Chinese 
or foreigners, have I ever been asked to ex- 
hibit my passport ; and I could not have done 
80, if I had been asked, for I did not secure 
one before leaving Honolulu. 

The personal security which the traveler 
experiences in China is something which I 
really did not anticipate. I supposed the 
French troubles would bave so unsettled 
the public mind that it would have been 
unsafe to travel either in the cities or 
country; but the very reverse appears to 
be true. I have made diligent inquiries 
upon this subject, of English, German and 
American Missionaries, and from one and 
all, received the same reply, that the trav- 
eler would be safe anywhere, in city or 
province, provided he went quietly about 
his business. There are now nearly four 
hundred American, English and German 
Jadies, married and unmarried, laboring as 
missionaries in China. Only yesterday I 
put the following question to an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, who, 
for seven years has been traveling through 
eight provinces of this great Empire, selling 
and distributing Bibles: ‘‘ Have you ever 
known a foreign lady to be insulted by the 
natives of the Empire, during your resi- 
dence in China? His emphatic reply was: 
“Never.” I have conversed with numerous 
missionaries about their work,and from one 
and all I have received the reply that they 
feel perfectly secure in going about their 
missionary work. The prevailing desire 
of the missionaries of all the European and 
American societies is to push into the in- 
terior, far away from the coast, and be- 
yond the foreign influence. Ladies en- 
gaged in mission work have repeatedly in- 
formed me that they have no fears in taking 
their boatmen and going off alone among 
the inhabitants of this Empire. The re- 
proach of the Catholic missionaries, that 
Protestant missionaries lingered about the 
cities and under the protection of non- 
rebels can no longer be uttered. Protes- 
tant missionaries are now traversing the 
Empire from South to North, and from East 
to West, and their encouragement to labor 
is daily increasing. All the missionaries 
whom I have met are most hopeful and 
buoyant, pressing forward in their work. 

As Ihave been moving about so freely 
among this people, and am looking for- 
ward to additional weeks of travel, it is 
quite impossible not to contrast the treat- 
ment which Americans and Europeans are 
now receiving from the Chinese and the 
the treatment which the Chinese receive 
when they visit the United States or the 
British Colonies. While visiting Canton 
and other parts of China, the traveler is 
continually recalling to mind the manner 
in which foreigners were received in 
China forty years ago. English and Amer. 
ican statesmen and diplomatists took the 
position that China must cast aside its 
former and exclusive policy; and hence 
came the opium war and subsequent wars. 
If it was wrong for China to maintain her 
exclusive policy, why is it not equally 
wrong for the United States and the Brit- 
ish Colonies to adopt their present exclud- 
ing policy? This is a point that I should 
be glad to see fairly met by the advocates 
of banishing the Chivese from the United 
States, but particularly from California. 
Would not the rulers of this Empire be 
fully justified in passing retaliatory laws to 
restrict English and Americans from com- 
ing to this country and traveling and so- 
journing? This is the question. Here 
comes the ‘‘rub” that the anti-Chinese 
party in the United States cannot meet in 
fair und open discussion. All they have to 
say is, in a Dennis-Kearney style, ‘the 
Chinese must go”; or, to put the point in 





another shape, ‘‘the Chinese shall not 
come.” 

In arguing this question, or discussing 
this subject in its numerous bearings, there 
are points to be reviewed requiring great 
calmness and candor. Unless I am much 
mistaken, the Anti-Chinese party in the 
United States is inflicting a deep and last- 
ing injury, not only upon the Chinese, 
whom they are treating with much injus- 
tice, but they are inflicting a greater injury 
upon the white population of America, and 
specially upon the inhabitants ot the 
Pacific Coast. This violent race-prejudice 
or race-hatred must recoil upon those who 
cherish the same. Those hating will suffer 
in the end far more than those hated. It 
was so at the South and now the poor 
whites of the South, so bitterin their hatred 
of the African, are the greater sufferers 
of the two. The young—the children of 
California~-are much to be pitied, whose 
parents allow them to maltreat the Chinese 
boys in the streets. The Chinese lad is to 
be pitied, but still more the ‘ hoodlum.” 
Driving out the Chinese will not restore 
society to a healthy moral tone. 

While traveling through this Empire and 
along the coast, I seem to hear the ‘‘ Mace- 
donian” cry: ‘‘Come over and help us.” 
We have met several missionaries, whose 
locks are whitening, and who must ere 
long pass away, and their places be filled 
by younger men, or the cause of missions 
will suffer great injury. There is no limit 
to the present openings for usefulness in 
this Empire. Difficulties are being over- 
come or removed. The language no longer 
appears so very formidable. I am con- 
stantly meeting young English and Ameri- 
can missionaries, both gentlemen and ladies, 
who ure rapidly acquiring the language, 
and confidently hope, in a few months, to 
be able to render themselves useful. Many 
books and vocabularies have been pre- 
parel by the older missionaries, which 
essentially aid the newly arrived missiona- 
ries. 

Amoy, Curna, May Lith, 188, 
welded 
THE LITURGY OF THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT DOD MINOK. 





In Tue INDEPENDENT of June 26th, 1884, 
occurs a courteous invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Reformed (Dutch) Church to 
defend their Church against the charge of 
excessive conservatism, on the ground of 
the action recently taken by the General 
Synod of that Church, concerning some 
points in its liturgy. 

I gladly enter the lists in defense of the 
Church of my fathers, the Church in which 
I am a pastor. 

First, let me explain the last Synod’s act 
of repeal, which seems to The Christian at 
Work to be a backward step. ‘THe INDE- 
PENDENT, in the paragraph to which refer- 
ence has been made, judiciously says: ‘‘ It 
is well to insist that progress be made con- 
stitutionally.” The constitution of our 
Church expressly says: ‘‘ The form for bap- 
tism shall in every case be retained”; the 
context of the quoted injunction showing 
that the intention of the constitution is to 
require that in every case of the adminis- 
tration of the ordinance of baptism, the Jit- 
urgical form shall be employed. Also, in 
the same document, is found the following: 
‘*No alteration shall ever be made to the 
foregoing articles but by previous recom- 
mendation from the General Synod to the 
respective classes, and the consent of a ma- 
jority of the same to such proposed altera- 
tion, together with the final declarative res- 
olution of the General Synod for the time 
being.” The Synod of 1883 passed a reso- 
lution making it optional with ministers 
and elders whether they would use the lit- 
urgical form prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. The two passages quoted from the 
constitution cannot be placed together 
without its being apparent that the resolu- 
tion of the Synod of 1888 was unconstitu- 
tional, and, therefore, that the Synod of 
1884. was right in repealing {such reso- 
lution. : 

The Synod of 1888 passed two other res- 
olutions upon this subject. Tbey were ex- 
planatory of certain passages in the liturgi- 
cal form for the administration of baptism. 
These also were repealed by the last Synod; 
but, after being altered for the better, they 





were again passed, and were recommended 
to the Classes for adoption as amendments 
to the constitution. It might be questioned 
whether mere explanatory notes, appended 
for the sake of interpretation, need to be re- 
garded as amendments, and as such, to be 
submitted to the Classes; but inasmuch as 
it is proposed to incorporate these resolu- 
tions with the liturgy, as footnotes, the 
Synod was wise in taking the safer course, 
thus preventing the possibility of its action 
being of such a sort that a future Synod 
might be asked to repeal it. 

Having thus, as I hope, caused it to ap- 
pear that our Synod has not been taking a 
step backward, but has only been making 
its forward step in due form, I should now 
like to go a little further, and ask two ques- 
tions, and answer them: 

First, Does our liturgy call for any 
change? Second, If it does call for change, 
are the changes proposed the proper re- 
sponse to the call? To the first question I 
answer, ‘‘ Yes.” To the second, ‘‘ No.” 

As our liturgy now is, it is open to two 
criticisms: First, it imposes upon some 
candidates conditions to which no Church 
bas any right to subject applicants for ad- 
mission to its communion. Second, it is 
inconsistent in its requirements. 

We must discriminate between evangel- 
ical and orthodox. The latter includes the 
former; but the former does not necessarily 
involve the latter. By evangelical I mean 
subscribing to the cardinal doctrines of re- 
ligion, accepting all of the truths essential to 
salvation-—such, for instance, as the God- 
head of Christ, the necessity of an atone- 
ment, the sacrificial and vicarious character 
0° Christ’s death. By orthodox I mean 
accepting the Confession of Faith adopted 
by the National Synod held at Dordrecht 
in 1618 and 1619, the canons of the same 
Synod, the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 
Westminster Catechisms, ‘‘as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” (Of course I speak from the 
point of view of the Calvinist and the 
Pedobaptist; an Arminian would define 
tiis term very differently; so also would 
a Baptist, though he might he a Cal. 
vinist.) 

We must, also, recognize these two tru ths: 
First, that we are at liberty to demand— 
nay more, that weare bound to demand—of 
our ministers, our authorized and ordained 
teachers, that they be ‘‘ sound in faith” in 
those things which are not absolutely essen- 
tial to salvation, as well as in those without 
believing which one cannot be saved; that 
is, that they be orthodox. Second, that no 
men have any right to exclude from the 
communion of Christ’s Church any who 
make a credible profession of saving faith 
in Christ; that is, who are evangelical. 

An examination of our liturgy gives us 
reason to believe that the framers thereof 
either did not recognize, or did not bear in 
mind, these distinctions and truths. When 
an adult presents himself for baptism, he 
is expected to give an affirmative answer to 
this question, with others:. ‘“ Dost thou 
assent to all the articles of the Christian 
religion, as they are taught here in this 
Christian Church, according to the Word 
of God and also dost thou reject 
all heresies and schisms, repugnant to this 
doctrine?” Thus it is seen that we require 
of the adult candidate for baptism that he 
be not only evangelical, but orthodox. The 
criticism of our liturgy, that it makes 
an unwarrantable requirement of the 
adult applicant for baptism, is, therefore, 
valid. 

A further examination will, show that 
the charge of inconsistency is equally 
well founded. We will suppose that 
an intelligent aud conscientious person 
desires to unite with our Church. He 
has not bgen baptized in infancy; he ex- 
amines our liturgy to see what questions 
will be asked of him; he studies our doc- 
trinal standards to learn whether he “‘ as- 
sents to all the articles of the Christian re- 
ligion, as they are taught in our Church” ; he 
finds that he does not assent to them all, 
for he inclines to Arminian views on some 
points and does not approve of infan’ bap- 
tism. Perceiving that he can not truth- 
fully answer the questions that will be 
asked of him, and yet be received into our 
Church, he goes and is received into a 

Presbyterian or Methodist Church without 
difficulty, immediately procures a letter of 
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dismission ora certificate of membership, 
comes and presents it to us, and is straight- 
way, without question, received by us as a 
member in full communion and in good 
and regular standing. So, also, when a per- 
son who bas been baptized in infancy pre- 
sents himself for admission into the full 
communion of the Church, he gives an- 
swer only to such questions as the minis- 
ter and the elders see tit to ask; and if they 
understand their duty they will make only 
such inquiries as will elicit a satisfactory 
confession of a saving faith in Christ. The 
candidate may be tainted with Arminian 
heresy or the errors of the Baptists, but 
these taints form no bar to his admission to 
the Church as amember in full communion. 
I am unuble to offer any apology for such 
inconsistency. 

Let us, now, consider the second question. 
Are the changes proposed by the Synod 
the changes called for in the case? I think 
not. The second resolution passed by the 
last Synod is that, at the part of the bap- 
tismal form which is quoted above, there 
be a reference to a footnote, thus explaining 
it. ‘*The articles spoken of are the arti- 
ticles of the Apostles’ Creed, and the obliga- 
tory form for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the unadopted form for 
the public reception of those who are bap- 
tized in infancy.” It seems to me that this 
footnote gives a very violent interpretation 
of the clause that it is designed to explain, a 
meaning quite foreign to the intent of the 
framers of the interrogation. I think that 
it must so appear to any disinterested 
student of this case, and it must look to 
him like a desperate effort of the Synod to 
avoid impalement on either horn of a 
dilemma, the one being making an actual 
change in the form, the other refusing to 
do anything to correct that which is mani- 
festly wrong. 

Still another objection can be raised to 
this explanatory note. Of the three por- 
tions of our standards and liturgical forms, 
to which it makes reference, the last is so 
related to the other forms and doctrinal 
statements in question that it adds nothing 
to them, and may therefore by dismissed 
from this discussion. The second is a 
sacramental liturgical form, and is there- 
fore devotional rather than dogmatic in its 
character, was not intended to be a stand- 
ard or test of faith, and is not well adapted 
to this purpose. The first, the Apostles’ 
Creed, is of no value as an expression of 
evangelical belief. Subscription to it will 
serve to distinguish the theist from the 
atheist, the nominal Christian from the 
Jew, the Mohammedan, or the pagan; but 
Sabellians, Socinians, Pelagians, Papists, 
and other believers in soul-destroying here- 
sies, will all subscribe to the Apostles’ 
Creed, each interpreting its clauses accord- 
ing to his own peculiar bias. It would not 
be fair to object to the proposed amenid- 
ment that it will open our Church to all or 
any of these heretics, who, having not the 
Spirit of Christ, are none of his, and there- 
fore should not be taken in as a part of his 
body, the Church. The form in question is 
not used at the private examination of the 
candidate before the conzistory, but at his 
public reception before the Church. The 
minister and the elders are supposed, at 
the private examination to have required of 
the applicant for baptism and membership 
in full communion, a confession of evan- 
gelical faith, and upon this to have admitted 
him; but if he isto make any public con- 
fession of his faith, at the time of his bap- 
tism in the presence of the assembled 
church, it seems desirable that he should 
be asked to assent to some doctrinal state- 
ment which is sufficiently significant and 
distinctive to require that the subscriber 
thereto be evangelical, to discriminate be- 
tween those who truly repose a saving faith 
in Christ, and those who espouse heresies 
irreconcilably opposed to the Spirit and the 
vital teachings of our Saviour. 

Icannot but hope that the Classes will 
act unfavorably upon the second resolution 
of the Synod; and that the Synod will them 
make a real change in the mooted part of 
our liturgy, a change which shall make our 
liturgy consistent with itself, a change 
which shall be consistent with the princi- 
ple that we must require of applicants for 
membership that they be evangelical, but 
that we can require no more. 

St. JOMNSVILLE, N. ¥ 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 








BY THE REV. R. A. BEARD. 


Pastor OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Faroo, D. T. . 


To tHe Epiror of Tae INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of June 12th last, you ask 
your readers to give any well authenticated 
facts bearing upon the question of telepathy. 
The following case occurred in my own ex- 
perience. 

In the year 1876, I was practicing law in 
the city of Columbus, O. I had been con- 
sidering for some time the question of 
entering the ministry, and had finally de- 
cided to do so. After the decision was 
made I begaf to close up my legal business 
preparatory to entering upon a course of 
study in theology. One of the last cases I 
had on band necessitated my going to Hills- 
dale, Mich., to take some depositions. Before 
starting, my wife and I had decided that, 
as I expected to take my theological course 
jn Oberlin, I should stop at Oberlin on my 
way back from Hillsdale and rent a house 
for us to occupy while pursuing my studies 
in the seminary. My wife had also re- 
quested me to stop at Mt. Vernon, if 
time permitted, and see her father’s family, 
as we had not seen any of them for some 
time. With these plans in mind I went to 
Hillsdale, leaving my wife in her usual 
health. 

I had no sooner got off the cars at Hills- 
dale than I had the feeling that I was 
wanted at home. I had often heard people 
talk about impressions, but I had no faith 
in them, and so I tried to drive the matter 
from my mind. I fought the feeling, and 
walked on upto a hotel. LI ordered din- 
ner, but could eat nothing, scarcely, for 
thinking and wondering. After eating my 
dinner and paying my bill, without being 
able to give a reason why I was so foolish 
as to be influenced by amere ‘‘impression,” 
1 found myself on the way to the depot to 
be ready to take the next train for Colum- 
bus. I kept calling myself foolish and 
silly to be minding a mere ‘ impression” ; 
but nothing could change my determination 
to gohome. AsI had to go through Ober- 
lin on my way home, I thought to myself, 
‘Now I will stop here long enough to 
rent me a house,” asI had planned to do. 
When the train arrived at Oberlin I got off, 
and as the train pulled out there came over 
me such a sense of oppression as is utterly 
impossible to describe. I would have 


given anything in my power to have 
been able to catch that train. It 
was then about seven o’clock in the 


evening, and I went to a hotel and got my 
supper. To do the business | stopped to do 
necessitated remaining over night. But the 
more I thought of it the more I felt as it I 
could not doit. And yet I was attempting 
all the while to convince myself that I was 
foolish to think the ‘‘ impression” I had 
meant anything. I got on the next train 
going to Columbus, leaving between ten 
and eleven o’clock that night. When the 
train reached Mt. Vernon I thought of 
getting off and staying over Sunday with 
my wife’s parents—as it was Saturday 
night; but I could no more get off that 
train than if I had been chained to my 
seat. I went on to Columbus, and the 
nearer home I got the stronger seemed the 
‘‘impression” that was controlling me. I 
now seemed absolutely controlled by this 
something. Walking up from the depot to 
my house, I kept wulking faster and faster 
until [found myself running as fast as I 
could run. WhenI got near the house— 
daylight not having yet arrived—I expected 
to see a light through the transom of my 
front door, and, sure enough, there was one. 


‘That convinced me that something was 


surely wrong. I rang the door bell, and 
my first words to the one who opened the 
door, were: ‘“‘Is my wife sick?” The 
answer was ‘‘ Yes, she is very sick, and has 
been unconscious for about thirty-six 
hours.” She remained unconscious for 
about twenty-four hours more, and «ied 
in seven days. Telegrams had been sent 
to me at Hillsdale, Oberlin and Mount 
Vernon; but I did not stay long enough at 
any of the places to get the messages. 

The facts in this case I have told to but a 
few, and those my most intimate friends, 
because they are hard to believe except by 
those who have had similar experiences. 





You are at liberty to use these facts as you 
may choose. ‘ 
Fareo, D. T., June 18th, 1884, 


BY THE REY. R. P. SHAW, 

PaSroR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH, STURGIS, 
Miog. 

To Tae Eprror or Taz INDEPENDENT: 

I have long been convinced by experi- 
ences of my own that there is such a thing 
as ‘‘telepathy.” Here is one fact. One 
evening, shortly after my return from col- 
lege, nearly a score of years ago, a strong 
impulse to do what I had never done seized 
my mind—the more noticeable because re. 
sisted and put down with an abhorrence 
that was not to my discredit. The impulse 
was to write an anonymous letter to some 
person and invite correspondence, after a 
fashion that I am sorry to say was quite 
prevalent at college. The temptation made 
quite a tumult in my mind, but was over- 
come. Next morning I went to the post- 
office, confident that I would find such a 
letter as I was moved to write; and, sure 
enough, there it was, precisely such a letter 
as I had thought of writing, addressed to 
me and signed ‘‘H.” I answered it, and 
found on inquiry that it was written at the 
very hour when I was having the above 
described mental impression. Who *‘ H.” 
was I never learned. 

Impressions that I am going to be called 
upon by parties that { have no reason to 
expect are so frequent and so uniformly 
verified that I have come to rely upon their 
accuracy. 
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Ir is not the purpose of the writer to 
enter into an elaborate discussion of this 
most interesting subject, nor to do more 
than call attention in a general way to the 
necessity of a more careful consideration, on 
the part of the legislature and the people, of 
this important department of public wel- 
fare. 

The prison system of this state (if such it 
can be called) kas been a slow and unsatis- 
factory evolution from a condition which 
shocked the moral sensibilities of reflecting 
men to one in which the more flagrant 
features of the old do not exist, yet which 
is far from desirable. 

Its present condition is the outgrowth of 
hap-hazard experiments and crude legisla- 
tion; and, instead of a broad and compre- 
hensive system under the regulation and 
control of the state, we have a series of sys- 
tems under state, county, municipal and 
private supervision. 

The scope of these articles is not broad 
enough to more than give a passing glance 
at the number and origin of the various 
penal and reformatory institutions of this 
state. 

The first of these was the old state peni- 
tentiary, which, by reason of its utter in- 
sufficiency as a means for the punishment 
of crime, was abolished to be succeeded by 
the state prison at Auburn, the oldest of 
the three great prisons of the state. 

Sing Sing, the greatest of them all, was 
next established, and was built by convicts 
brought from Auburn; and, lastly, Clinton, 
built some years later in order that prison 
labor might find an outlet in thé iron mines 
of Clinton County. 

The history of the government of these 
prisons is so well known as to require little 
more than a brief consideration. 

The late Board of State Prison Inspectors 
was elected by the people, and succeeded 
to the powers of the Board of Local Prison 
Inspectors. It was, some years since, abol- 
ished by a constitutional amendment, which 
also created the office of Superintendent of 
State Prisons. 

The contro! of the state prisons under the 
old Board of Inspectors was so utterly 
vicious, irresponsible, and reckless, so pro- 
ductive of flagrant abuses, that the great 
majority given for its abolition was not 
surprising. © The new management has been 
in contro! since 1877, and has thus far, to a 
large extent, justified the hopes of the 
friends of this reform. The great desider- 
atum was the placing of the prisons under 
one responsible head, and the elimination 
of partisan politics in their management. 


y In a limited degree the latter considera- 
tion has been ac¢omplished, with corre- 
spondingly beneficial results; and the 
management of these prisons under the 
present system ean, therefore, never be- 
come as bad as under the old. 
Much farther general improvement, how- 
ever, can never be brought about. until the 
people of the state become more enlightened 
as.to prisons and their management, and 
insist that present abuses shall cease. 


In speaking of present abuses the writer 
refers more particularly to the appoint- 
ment of, prison officials as a reward for 
political services, instead of their appoint- 
ment solely upon merit and fitness for the 
duties to be imposed, and with permanency 
of tenure during good behavior, 

The writer maintains this to be the great- 
est evil which exists in the present prison 
management, and which, if removed, would 
reduce all others to the smallest possible 
minimum, Only one instance of this abuse 
need be given. One represertative of a 
recent legislature had four, appointees in 
one of the prisons of thestate. It is not in- 
tended in this article to unduly reflect on 
the present prison management. The power 
which creates and maintains is greater than 
its creature. 

Much is hoped and expected from, the 
new state civil service law, but it is yet too 
early to predict results before it has been 
given a fair trial in this special field. 

Whether the relief sought is to be ,ob- 
tained from this law, or from some other 
scheme, the fact remains as above stated, 
that the condition of prison management in 
any respett cannot be materially bettered 
until all prison employés are appointed for 
their ability to perform the duties which 
may be assigned them and to hold their 
positions during good behavior, to the end 
that they may become, as to discipline, what 
a soldier is to the army, 

Passing now from the state. prisons 
proper, we come to a consideration of the 
county penitentiaries. Of these institutions 
there are six—viz., New York, Kings, Erie, 
Albany, Monroe, and Onondaga. They are 
in no sense under state control or supervis- 
ion, but are in each instance under county 
management, save possibly one or two, and 
were created, to acertain extent, in response 
to local demands, to the end that the coun- 
ties might boast of having a public institu. 
tion for the punishment of crime, 

The class of prisoners fur whose punish- 
ment they were established was originally 
confined to misdemeanants and persons of 
the younger class, 

Ifthis proposition is correct, then their 
scope has been largely extended by reason 
of the most obnoxious kind of special legis. 
lation, until they have become, to all intents 
aud purposes, state prisons, without any of 
the advantages which the latter possess, 

They present the curious and anomalous 
spectacle of having their chief Officers 
chosen by the most diversified means, 

In some of them they are chosen by pop- 
ular vote; in others by a political majority 
of a board of supervisors; in others by a 
mayor, recorder, and board of supervisors; 
and, in the great counties of New York and 
Kings, by the Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction, and in all solely by reason 
of political services rendered by the ap- 
pointees, or on some special ground, as that 
they will particularly manage these institu- 
tions so as to make the largest possible 
profit for the county. 

Can anything be imagined more absurd, 
or more to the detriment of true prison 
management than the disposing of respons- 
ible and delicate trusts by such means? 

To show to what extent they partake of 
the character of state prisons it is only nec- 
essary to state that it is estimated that there 
are in the six penitentiaries nearly one 
thousand state prisoners under conviction 
of felony, who should be in state prisons 
earning the cost of their maintenance, and 
without expense to the state. 

This number includes all females con- 
victed of felonies, as, under the provisions 
of a comparatively, recent statute, the 
women’s prison at Sing Sing wae abolished, 
provision being made for their distribu- 
tion among the several penitentiaries of the 

It is bad enough to have these state pris- 
oners in the penitentiaries contaminating 





the younger and less hardened criminals, 
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without the state paying for their mainte- 
mance while these institutions earn the 
profit of their labor. 

The amount appropriated by the legisla- 
ture in recent years for the purpose of pay- 
ing for the support of the state prisoners in 
the penitentiaries is the sum of thirty thou- 
sand doilars, and this sum falls short many 
thousand dollars of the bills presented; the 
sum appropriated. however, being divided 
pro rata among them. This sum, applied 
to the prisons, would morc than make them 
self-supporting. 

Time and time again has this subject 
been called to the attention of the legisla- 
ture by different governors, and always 
without avail, as the influence of the six 
great penitentiary counties has been strong 
enough to defeat any legislation tending to 
correct the evil. 

The Penal Code provides that offenders 
sentenced to alonger term than three years 
—save youthful offenders between sixteen 
and twenty-one years of age—ehall not be 
iucircerated in a penitentiary, excepting, 
of course, females fur the reasons above 
stated ; yet the courts, presumably by reason 
of local influence, constantly violate the 
plain provisions of law. 


It is needless to suggest that, under the 
present prevailing system io regard to these 
institutions, abuses are by no means infre- 
quently charged, nor that they are conse- 
quently often the subject of legislative 
inquiry. 

To say nothing of their management 
there is another and far greater evil con- 
nected with them, that can never be rein- 
edied so long as they are allowed to exist in 
their present form—viz., the worse than 
reckless intermingling of all classes and con- 
ditions of crime from the youthful offender 
and abandoned tramp to the experienced 
burglar, and in some of them (when the pen- 
itentiary is also the county jail) persons suf. 
fering imprisonment for debt and detention 
as witnesses. 

Next in order of consideration are the 
various houses of refuge and protectories 
established for the punishment and reclama- 
tion of youthfu! offenders. 

In these, also, there is found the sane 
diversity of system. Some are controlled 
and supported by the state, others estab- 
lished us close corporations, and princi- 
pally supported by the state, and still 
vthers supported by municipal, county and 
private aid, and sometimes by state aid, 
whenever an appropriation can be secured 
from tbe legislature with the assent of the 
executive, 

The first of these irstitutiors in point of 
time is the New York House ot Refuge, 
established about the year 1824 as a close 
corporation, supported lergely by the state, 
and receiving as well indirect aid from the 
city of New York from the licensing of 
theaters, etc. So far as can be ascertained 
from reliable information, this institution 
has been well managed, and is doing and 
has done a useful work in the punishment 
and prevention of crime. 

Ite present superintendent and active 
manager, Mr. Israel C. Jones, has occupied 
that position for the greater portion of 
thirty years, and it is believed that its free- 
dom from scandal is no doubt due to the 
ability of his management and the system 
of selecting its officers solely upon merit. 

In the year 1840, the Western House of 
Refuge was established at Rochester as a 
state institution, and is entirely supported 
by the state. It is governed by a board of 
managers, appointed by the Governor with 
the concurrence of the Senate, who hold 
office for a considerable term of years, and 
who delegate the active exercise of their 
authority to @ superintendent or general 
manager. Its management, judging from 
the result of a recent investigating commit- 
tee, has not been as favorable, to say the 
least, as could be desired, and it is sus- 
pected that it has suffered from the blight 
of partisan politics. 
> Inmates are not received in either of 
these houses of refuge, except upon the 
commitment of a magistrate, nor if they are 
over sixteen years of age, and neither are 
they all under commitment for what is gen- 
erally cailed crime, yet they have all en- 
tered on the road that leads to it. 

They are taught the rudiments of an ed- 
ucation, and are supposed to receivé a cer- 
tain amount of moral and religious instruc- 





tion. Their averege term of detention is 
less than two years; yet they are com- 
mitted during minority. 

Of the protectories little is generally 
known by the public. They are close cor- 
porations, and in the control of certain re- 
ligious bodies, which govern but do not 
support. They receive all classes and con- 
ditions of youthful offenders, not over six- 
teen years of age, which may be committed 
to their care. State aid is often invoked, 
and sometimes given, though it would 
seem improperly, inasmuch as they, more 
than apy other class of penal and reforma- 
tory institutions, are secular in their char- 
acter. 

From these juvenile prisons we pass to 
the State Reformatory at Elmira, estab- 
lished by the state in 1876, and which has 
for its purpose the punishment and refor- 
mation of certain offenders between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty. By the statute 
it is provided that offenders under convic- 
tion ot felony or other crime, known to 
have not previously been convicted be- 
tween the ages above mentioned, may, in 
the discretion of the court, be committed 
for an indefinite term, but not to exceed 
the maximum punishment for the crime 
committed. Its inmates may earn their 
discharge conditionally at the end of one 
year by ubedience to its rules and satisfac- 
tory progress in the course of study pur- 
sued. Statistics show, however, that the 
average term of imprisonment is about six- 
teen months. 

Under their conditional discharge they 
may be again arrested and returned to stay 
such further time as the Board of Managers 
shall deem proper for violation of the con- 
ditions imposed; but the whole period of 
detention not to exceed the maximum as 
above stated. 

The governor appoints its board of man- 
agers subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
and they intrust its practical management 
to a superintendent. 

The spirit which actuated the establish- 
ing of the State Reformatory was a noble 
one, and had for its purpose the welfare of 
the state and the individual, and was the 
conception of men eminent for their knowl- 
edge of penology. 

It is yet too early to judge of its utility 
as a factor in the reduction of the criminal 
class; and though it may not be free from 
criticism, yet its faults are perhaps the re- 
sult of insufficient experience and its occa- 
sional inability to harmonize theory and 
practice. 

It aims not only to punish crime, but to 
educate and refurm its inmates, and, to a 
certain extent compel them to earn the cost 
of their support. There are some features 
in its management which may, however, 
well cluim the attention of the legislature, 
and which wil! be adverted to further on. 


The enumeration of the penal institutions 
of the state would not be complete without 
saying a word about the common gaol or 
jail, the father of them all. 

There are in the state of New York sixty- 
six of these county prisons, six counties 
having two each 

It is not too much to say that they are 
nurseries of vice and crime, and must con- 
tinue so until a more enlightened public 
sentiment insists that their practical man- 
agement be radically reformed. 

The subject of the reformation uf these 
places of confinement has engaged the atten. 
tion of eminent men for many years, and 
numerous measures for their reform and im- 
provement bave been proposed, but thus 
far without avail. They are all under 
county control, and are one of the princi- 
pal sources of revenue to the sheriffs who 
have charge of them, they being in effect 
the proprietors of criminal boarding-houses, 
and their income to a large extent depend- 
ing upon the economy with which they 
feed the inmates under their control. 

It need hardly be pointed out that such a 
system as this is monstrous; and it is a 
marvel that it has been so long permitted 
to exist in a state of the intelligence and 
wealth of New York. 


They are even worse, if possible, than the . 


penitentiaries in the intermingling of all 
classes and conditions of persons suffering 
for violation of law. They are the recepta- 
cles of felons under sentence of death, 
young offenders suffering a slight term of 
imprisonment, persons awaiting trial, the 


common tramp, the unfortunate suffering 
imprisonment for debt, and detained wit- 
nesses as well. Without employment, with 
nothing to divert the mind, with no sep- 
aration or classification whatever, they are 
given the fullest opportunity for contamin- 
ating each other, and suffer, as too often is 
the case, from food insufficient in quantity 
and poor in quality.. Can a worse state of 
things be imagined than such receptacles 
of offenders managed in such a manner? 





THE RESCUE OF LIEUTENANT 
GREELY. 


COMMANDER SCH LEY’S REPORT. 


Sr. Joun, N. F., 9 a. m., July 17th, 1884. 
The Hon. W. E. Chandler, Secretary of the 
Navy, Washington: ‘ 

* Thetis,” ‘‘ Bear,” and *‘ Loch Garry” arrived 
here to-day from West Greenland. All well. 
Separated from *‘Alert” 150 miles north during a 
gale. At9Pp.m., June 22d, five miles off Cape 
Sabine, in Smith’s Sound, “Thetis” and ‘Bear’ 
rescued alive Lieut. A. W. Greely, Sergeant 
Brainard, Sergeant Fredericks, Sergeant Long, 
Hospital Steward Biederbeck, Piivate Connell 
and Sergeant Ellison, the only survivors of the 
Lady Franklin Bay expedition. Sergeant Ellison 
had lost both hands and feet by frost bite, and 
died, July 6th, at Godhaven, three days after am- 
putation, which had become imperative. Seven- 
teen of the twenty-five persons composing the 
expedition perished by starvation at the point 
where found. One was drowned while sealing, to 
produce food, ‘I'welve bodies of the dead were 
rescued and are now on board the “ Thetis” and 
“Bear.” One Esquimau, Turnevik, was buried 
at Disco, in accordance with the desire of the 
Inspector of Western Greenland. Five bodies, 
buried in the ice fort near the camp, were swept 
away to sea by winds and currents before my 
arrival, and could not be recovered. 

Names of dead recovered, with date of death, 
as follows: Sergeant Cross, January Ist, 1884; 
Wederick, Esquimau, April 5th ; Sergeant Linn, 
April 6th; Lieutenant Lockwood, April 9th; 
Sergeant Jewell, April 12th; Private Ellis, May 
19th ; Sergeant Ralston, May 234; Private Whis- 
tler, May 24th; Sergeant Israel, May 27th; 
Lieutenant Kislingbury, June 1st; private Hen- 
ry, June 6th; Private Schneider, Jone 18th. 

Names of dead buried in the ice fort, with 
date of death, whose bodies were not recovered, 
as follows: Sergeant Rice, April 9th, 1884 ; Cor- 
poral Salor, June 3d ; Private Ben ter, June 16th ; 
Acting-Assistant Surgeon Pavy, June 6th; Ser- 








geant Gardner, June 12th. Drowned while 
breaking through the newly formed ice while 
sealing, Jens Edwards, Esquiman, April 24th. 

I would urgently suggest that bodies now on 
board be placed in metallic cases here for safer 
and better transportation in a seaway. This ap- 
pears to me imperative, 

Greely abandoned Fort Conger August 9th, 
1883, and reached Baird Inlet, September 29th 
following, with entire party well. Abandoned 
all his boats and was adrift for thirty days on 
an ice floe in Smiih’s Sound. His permanent 
camp was established October 21st, 1883, at the 
point wnere he was found. During nine months 
his party had to live upon a scant allowance of 
food brought from Fort Conger, that cached at 
Payer Harbor and Cape Isabella by Sir George 
Nares in 1875, but found much damaged by 
lapse of time, that cached by Beebe at Cape Sa- 
bine, in 1882, and a small amount saved from 
wreck of the Proteus in 1883, and landed by 
Lieutenants Garlington and Colwell on the beach 
where Greely’s party was found camped. Whén 
these provisions were consumed the party was 
forced to live upon boiled sealskin strips from 
their seaiskin clothing, lichens and shrimps, 
preserved in good weather when they were strong 
enough to make exertion, As 1,300 shrimps 
were required to filia gallon measure the labor 
was too exhausting to depend upon them to sus- 
tain life entirely. 

The channel between Cape Sabine and Little- 
ton Island did not close on account of violent 
gales all Winter, so that 240 rations at latter 
point could not be reached. All of Greely’s 
records anid all instruments brought by him from 
Fort Conger are recovered, and areon board. 

From Hare Island to Smith’s Sound I had a 
constant and fur.ous struggle with ice in im- 
passable floes. Solid barriers of ice were over- 
come by watchfualness and patience. No oppor- 
tunity to advance a mile escaped me, and for 
several hundred miles the ships were forced to 
ram their way from lead to lead through ice 
varying in thickness from three to six feet, and, 
when rafted, much greater. The “Thetis” and 
‘* Bear” reached Oape York June 18th, after a pas- 
sage of twenty-one days in Melville Bay, with 
the two advance ships of the Dundee whaling 
fleet, and continued to Cape Sabine, Returning, 
seven days later, fell in with seven others of the 
fleet off Wostenholme Island, and announced 
Greely’s tescue to them, that’ they might not be 
delayed from ‘their fishing ‘grounds, ‘nor be 
tenrpted mto the dangers of Smith's Sound in 


gress, Returning across Melville Bay, fell in 





with the “ Alert” and ‘‘ Loch Garry” off Devil’s 


view of the reward of $25,000: offered ‘by Con-' 





Thumb, struggling through heavy ice. Com- 
mander Coffin did admirably to get along so far 
with the transport so early in the season, before 
an opening had occurred, 

Lieutenant Emory, with the ‘‘ Bear,” has sup- 
ported me throughout with great skillfulness and 
unflinching readiness in accomplishing the great 
duty of relieving Greely. I would aek instruc- 
tion about the “Loch Garry,” as the charter 
party held by her master differs in several re- 
spects from mine. 

The Greely party are very much improved 
since rescue, but were critical in the extreme 
when found and for several days after. Forty- 
eight hours’ delay in reaching them would have 
been fatal to ali now living. 

The season north is late, and the closest for 
years. Smith’s Sound was not open when I left 
Cape Sabine. The Winter about Melville Bay 
was the most severe for twenty years. 

This great result is entirely due to the unwea- 
ried energy of yourself and the Secretary of War 
in fitting out this expedition for the work it hes 
had the honor to accomplish, 

W. 8. Scuiex, Commander. 


LIEUTENANT GREELY’S REPORT. 


L 
Sr. Joun, NEWFOUNDLAND, July 17th. 
Chief Signal Officer, Washington : 

Brainard, Bierderbeck, Connell, Fredericks, 
Long, and myself, sole survivors, arrived to-day, 
having been rescued at point of death from stur- 
vation by relief ships ‘‘ Thetis” and “ Bear,” 
June 22d, at Camp Clay, northwest of Cape Sa- 
b.ne. All nowin good health, but weak. Ser- 
geant Ellison, rescued, died July 6th ; Cross died 
last January; Christiansen, Linn, Rice, Lock- 
wood, Jewell, Edwards, in April; Ellis, Ralston, 
Whistler, Israel, in May: Kislingbury, Salor, 
Henry, Bender, Pavy, Gardner, Schneider, in 
Jane. Abandoned Fort Conger Aug. 9th. Frozen 
in pack off Victoria Head Aug. 29th. Aban- 
doned steam launch Sept. 11th, eleven miles 
northeast of Cocked Hat Island. When on point 
of landing were three times driven by south- 
west storms into Kaue’s Sea. Finally arrived, 
Sept. 29th, in Baird Inlet. Learning, by scout- 
ing parties, of *‘ Proteus” disaster, and that no 
provisions had been left for us from Cape Isa- 
bella to Sabine, moved and established Winter 
quarters at Camp Clay, haif way between Sabine 
and Cocked Hat. Iuventory showed that, by 
daily ration four and one-third ounces meat, 
seven bread and dog biscuite, four ounces mis- 
cellaneous, the party would have ten days’ ful! 
rations left for crossing Smith’s Sound to 
Littleton Island, March ist. Unfortunate- 
ly, Smith’s Sound remained open the entire 
Winter, rendering crossiag impossible, Game 
failed despite daily bunting from early February, 
Before sun returned only 500 pounds of meat 
obtained. This year minuce shrimps, sea-weed, 
sassafras, rock lichens, and sealskin were re- 
sorted to for food, with resulis as shown by the 
numb.r of survivors. The last regalar food was 
issued May 14th, Only 150 pounds of meat leit 
by Garlington compelled me to send in Novem- 
ber four men to obtain 144 pounds of English 
meat at Isabella. During the trip Ellivon froze 
solid both hands and teet, and lost them, sur- 
viving, however, through our terrible Winter 
and Spring until July 8th. Survivors owe their 
lives to the indomitable energy of Captain 
Schley and Lieutenant Emory, who, preceded 
by three and accompanied by five whalers, 
forced their vessels from Upernavik, through 
Melville Bay, into North Water at Cape York, 
with the foremost whaler. They gained a yard 
whenever possible, and always held it, Smith's 
Sound was crossed and party rescued Curing 
one of the most violent gales ever known. 
Boats handled only at imminent risk of swamp- 
ing. Four of us then unable to walk, and 
could not have survived exceeding twenty-four 
hours, Every care and attention given us, Saved 
and bring back copies meteorological, tidal, 
astronomical, magnetic, pendulum, and other 
observations ; also pendulum, Yale, and stand- 
ard thermometer. Forty-eight photographic 
negatives, collection of blanks and photo- 
graphic proofs, Esquimaux relics, and other 
things necessarily abandoned. “‘ Thetis” remains 
here five days probably. 

Gree._y, Commanding. 
Il. 
Sr. Joun, NEWFOUNDLAND, July 17th. 

For the first time in three centuries England 
yields the honor of the furthest north. Lieuten- 
ant Lovkwood and Sergeant Brainard, May 138th, 
reached Lockwood Island, latitude 83° 24’, lon- 
gitude, 44° 5’. They saw, from 2,000 feet eleva- 
tion, no land north or northwest, but to the 
northeast, Greenland, Cape Robert Lincoln, 
latitude 83° 35’, longitude 38°. Lieutenant 
Lockwood was turned back in 1883 by open 
water on north Greenland shore, party barely 
escaping drift into Polar Ocean. Dr. Pavy, in 
1882, following Markham route, was adrift one 
day in Polar Ocean north of Cape Joseph Henry, 
and éécapéd to land, abandoning nearly every- 
thing. In 1882 I made « Spring, and, later, a 
Summer trip imto the interior of Grinnell Land, 
diveovering Lake Hazen, some sixty by ten 
miles in extent, whieb, fed by ice cap of North 
Grinnell Land, drains Ruggles River and Wey- 
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precht Fiord into Conybeare Bay and Archer 
Fiord. From the summit of Mount Arthur, 
5,000 feet, the contour of land west of the 
Conger Mountains convinced me that Grinnell 
Land tends directly south from Lieutenant 
Aldrich’s furthest in 1876, [n 1883 Lieutenant 
Lockwood and Sergeant Brainard succeeded in 
crossing Grinnell Land, and ninety miles from 
Beatrix Bay, the head of Archer’s Fiord, struck 
the head of a fiord from the western sea tem- 
porarily, named by Lockwood the Greely Fiord, 
From the center of the fiord, in latitude 80° 30’, 
longitude 78° 30’, Lieutenant Lockwood saw 
the northern shore termination, some twenty 
miles west, the southern shore extending some 
fifty miles, with Cape Lockwood some seventy 
miles distant, apparently a separate land from 
Grinnell Land. Have named the new land 
Arthur Land. Lieutenant Lockwood followed, 
going and returning on ice cap averaging about 
150 feet perpendicular face. It follows that the 
Grinnell Land interior is ice-capped, with a belt 
of country some sixty miles wide between the 
northern and southern ice caps. 

In March, 1884, Sergeant Long, while hunt- 
ing, looked from the northwest side of Mount 
Carey to Hayes Sound, seeing on the northern 
coast three capes westward of the furthest seen 
by Nares in 1876. The sound extends some 
twenty miles further west than shown by the 
English chart, but is possibly shut in by land 
which showed up across the western end. The 
two years’ station duties, observations, all ex- 
plorations, and the retreat to Cape Sabine were 
accomplished without loss of life, disease, 
serious accident, or even sévere frost-bites. 
No scurvy was experienced at Conger, and but 
one death from it occurred last Winter. 

GREELY, commanding. 


THE STORY OF THE RESCUE. 


Sr. Joun’s, N. F., July 17th.—The “* Thetis,” 
the “Bear” and the ‘Loch Garry,” of the 
Greely Relicf Expedi:ion, steamed into the har- 
bor early this morning, with the survivors of 
the Lady Franklin Bay Co!ony—Lieutenant 
Greely and five of his men, who were rescued 
near the mouth of Smith Sound on June 22d. 
The arrival caused much excitement in the city, 
and large crowds of people. The flagship 
“Thetis ” met the ‘* Bear’ at Upernavik on May 
29th, and both ships left the same day for the 
north. After a constunt and severe struggle 
with the ice in Melville Bay, they arrived at Cape 
York on the morning of June 18th. By order 
of Commander Schley, the “ Bear” was now 
sent ahead, she being the fastest vessel. Lieut- 
enant Colwell was here landed with a search 
party. Zhe *‘ Bear” was ordered to push on to 
the Carey Islands, while the ‘‘ Thetis ” waiteg 
for Colwell, and was then to search the coast, 
The two vessels were to meet at Littleton Island. 
The ‘* Bear” reached the Carey Islands on June 
21st, four days after leaving Cape York. The 
English cache there was examined and found to 
be in good condition. Records were left, and 
the vessel proceeded to Littleton Island. The 
** Thetis” searched the coast from Cape York to 
Littleton Island, and found no trace of the 
Greely party. She arrived at Littleton Island 
on June 21st, and was joined by the *‘ Bear” on 
the 22d. A quantity of stores was landed, and 
both ships started for Oape Sabine, after leaving 
orders for the * Alert.” 

At Brevoort Island the two ships were tied to 
the ice and parties were sent out to search for rec- 
ords or cairns. Lieutenant Taunt found a reo- 
ord on the top of Brevoort Island left on Osto- 
ber 26th, 1883, stating that the Greely colonists 
had established a permanent camp half way be- 
tween Cape Sabine and Cocked Hat Island, hav- 
ing at that date but forty days’ rations. They 
were sorely pressed, but all were well and safe at 
that time. This news was received just after 
Lieutenant Colwell, Chief Engineer Lowe, and Pi- 
lots Ash and Oorman had started in the “Bear’s” 
steam launch to search the Beebe cache. They 
were called back and informed of the news and 
ordered to push aheud, The “Bear,” being un- 
der weigh, Captain Schley took her and started 
ahead. The “Thetis” took the search parties 
on board and immediately followed. The steam 
launch reached the camp first and returned to 
the ship with the terrible tidings that only seven 
of the party were alive, and that Lieutenant 
Greely and two of the party were dying. Oap- 
tain Schley and Emory, the doctor of the 
“Bear,” and Ensign Reynolds, were soon on 
their way to the camp with restoratives, food 
and clothes and everything required for immedi- 
ate use. Milk punch was prepared on the way. 
The wind was blowing a gale, and it was only by 
the most careful management that the launch 
reached the camp. The waves flooded the boat, 
drenching every one. 

When Greely and men were first found, the 
search party in the launch was obliged to cut 
through the tent to reach the starving men. 
Lieutenant Greely was just able to support him- 
self on his hands and knees. He was dressed in 
fur, with a red knitted hood, which added to his 
haggard appearance. His long hair and beard, 
his wasted form and deep sunken eyes, which 
shone through hie glasses with an increased 
brilliancy, his feeble voice, which he strove to 
control, but which plainly revealed his feelings, 





brought moisture to the eyes of the strongest of 
the relief party. On either side of him lay two 
of his companions, both in a dying condition— 
Corporal Joseph Ellison, with both hands and 
feet frozen off and unable to raise his head, and 
Private Maurice Connell, in his sleeping-bag, 
dying of starvation. Greely had been reading 
the prayers for the dying when the party arrived. 
Four of the party—Sergeant Brainard, Privates 
Long and Fredericks and hospital Steward 
Biederbeck, were just able to stagger out of the 
tent. A small quantity of milk punch and 
amuoonia strengthened them, and soon beaf tea 
and warm milk were added. All were stimulated 
by their rescue, and their pleadings for food 
were heartrending. But all solid food was re- 
fused them, and they were carefully transported 
to’ the ‘* Thetis” and ** Bear,” and tenderly cared 
for. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that they 
were quieted. Their long fast had left them 
like insane men, and had they been allowed to 
eat as they desired, all would have died. At the 
time they were rescued their food consisted of 
boiled sealskin boots, cut, up fine and mixed 
with reindeer moss, rock lichens, and small 
shrimps, and boiled into a soup. The shrimps 
were 80 small that it required from 1,200 to 1,400 
to weigh an ounce. They made tea from saxi- 
frage and arctic willow. An cecasional auk 
would be killed ; but very few were secured when 
killed in the water, unless'they were drifted in 
by the tide or wind, as they had been obliged to 
burn their boat, it being their only fuel. The 
wood of the boat was carefully weighed to make 
it last. The failure to secure the game after it 
was shot only added to their misery. It almost 
made them insane to sce many seal, walrus, 
duck and gulls sporting in the sea before them 
while they were starving. 

The body of the last man who died at the 
eamp, Private Schneider, was found just outside 
the tent. The party was too weak to bury him, 
and he was covered only with his sleeping bag. 

For some days after their rescue the men were 
in a precarious condition. The great joy at 
their rescue was followed by a depression, both 
mental and physical. All of their minds were 
weak, and their speech, like their movements, 
was very feeble and slow. The case of Corporal 
Joseph Ellison was the most serious. His hands 
and feet were gone, and his greatly weakened 
condition could not withstand the shock. He 
became insane a few days after his rescue, and 
died seventeen days after, on July 8th, of men- 
tal and physical exhaustion, 

His history is remarkable. On November 2d, 
he was detailed, with three others, to attempt the 
recovery of the English beef cached by Nares 
at Cape Isabella, in 1879. The weather at the 
time was terrible ; but the threatened starvation 
made it absolutely necessary to obtain the food 
if possible. Sergeants Rice and Linn, Privates 
Frederick and Ellison started with a daily ra- 
tion of four ounces of meat, eight ounces of 
bread, a little tea and five ounces of alcohol tor 
cooking purposes. With the temperature thirty- 
five degrees below zero, the wind strong, the 
snow soft and the ice hummocky, they had sixty 
miles to march to the meat, andreturn. In four 
days they had reached the cached meat, and 
were on their return journey on the morning of 


November 6th. They had left their rations and | 


sleeping-bags about two miles from Cape Isa- 
bella, where they had encamped on the ice, and 
started with only a cup of tea, intending to finish 
their meal after reaching the meat, and to save 
the extra weight of sleeping-bags, provisions 
and cooking gear. They intended to use the 
wooden barrels for fuel, and thus save their al- 
cohol, and return to the ice camp for their din- 
ner. On their return Ellison suffered with 
thirst and began to eat snow, ageinet the order 
and advice of the others. His hands and mits be- 
came wet,and as a northwest gale was blowing his 
hands were soon frozen. The snow had also caused 
bis mouth and tongue to blister, and he rap- 
idly hecame weak, The men hurried into camp, 
and then discovered that Ellison had also frozen 
his feet. They cut his boots off and put him into 
his sleeping-bag, and restored the circulation 
in his hands and feet by friction, and by placing 
the frozen limbs next to the bare skin. Aftera 
terrible night they pontinined on their journey, 
with the temperafure twenty-five degrees below 
zero. Ellison was tnable te help haal)the load, 
which had been increased by their sleeping-bags, 
and camp gear. His hands and feet were soon 
frozen, and Frederick was obliged to help him 
along. Rice and Linn struggled manfully with 
the sled, but the whole party was soon forced by 
exhaustion to go into camp. The men passed 
another horrible night. They had no tent and 
their sleeping-bags were frozen so stiff that it 
required an hour’s work to unroll them. The 
men gradually worked themselves into their bags 
as the heat of their bodies thawed them out. A 
strong wind, drifting snow, and their exhaus- 
tion prevented them from restoring the circula- 
tion in their frozen companion. Words caniiot 
describe the horrors of that night. 

When they broke cainp they wére least to 
abandon the méat or their cot 0 
chose the former. Ellison, 1 fellow, 
them to leave him to die, and save the meat and 
his starving companions. They left the meat 
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cached on the ice, and also’a rifle as a mark, and the “+ Proteus,” and knowing thes diesvdese 
pushed ahead to Eskimo Point, where they could | would reach them this year, they moved theit 
secure shelter in their old camp. After reaching 


camp to the point where they were found. They 
the camp they worked from seven in the evening | prepared forthe Winter and sent out hunting 
until three in the morning, and partially re« | parties, but with poor success. They hoped to 
stored the circulation in Ellison’s hands and | reach Littleton Island when the Chatnel froze 
feet. They dried his clothes and made him | over, but it did not freeze during the whole 
some warm tea, the only warm food they had | Winter, and their boats were used as fuel. 
been able to secure, the wind preventing them | They were afraid to attempt the journey in the 
from lighting fires. Early the next day Ellison | boats earlier in the year. They moved from 
was able to walk, and was sent ahead, while the 


Eskimo Point to Camp Clay on October 26th. 
others packed and hauled the sled. They soon | In the Spring their boats were burned and they 
overtook Ellison, who had strayed from the 


were unable to reach the provisions at Littleton 
road. His hands and feet were frozen, and he | Island. 
was scarcely able to see. His cheek and nose The scientific results of the Greely expedition 
were also frozen. The men took turns at lead- | are great. The party reached a higher latitade 
ing and helping him, while two would haul the | than any other Arctic expedition—88° 26’ N., 
sled, At last it required all three at the sled, | 40° 5’ W. This latitude was reached in the 
and they tied Ellison’s arms to the back of the | Spring of 1882 by Lieutenant Lockwood, Ser- 
sled and hauled him in that way. His legs were | geants Brainard and Christiens. They followed 
stiff, and he would fall and be dragged several | the coast of Greenland, and making their last 
yards before his cries would be heard. Linn | cache at Cape Bryant, they examined and 
began to fail, and it was decided that Rice should | plotted over a hundred miles of coast line in 
push ahead, while Fredericks remained with | North Greenland, and sighted laud which they 
Ellison and Lino. Rice, with a little frozen | located in 84° 9' N. They had no boat, but 
beef, started for assistance. The other men re- | took one dog-sied, with nine dogs and twenty- 
mained in their sleeping-bags twenty-four hours, | five days’ provisions, They made the provisions 
when Sergeant Brainard reached them and gave | last them thirty days, when they reached Cape 
them some hot tea and soup and started back to | Bryant. They crossed Grinnell Land and dis- 
hurry up the relief party, which arrived ten | covered a fiord which leads into the sea on the 
hours later. Lieutenant Lockwood and Doctor | weat side, The flord is named Greely. Fiord, 
Pavy hauled Ellison into camp, Fredericks and | They also discovered an inland lake, twenty 
Linn walking. Ellison’s feet were frozen be- | miles lung, and abounding with fish, and named 
yond cure, and all his fingers and thumbs were | it Hazen Lake. They plotted valleys and moun- 
lost. Linn never did recover fully from the ex- | tain rangesand many glaciers. Animal life was 
posure. Rice was unable to move for a day, and 


found to be abundant in Grinnell Land, The 
Fredericks was prostrated for two days. Elhson | meteorological 


observations are wonderful, as is 
was carefully cared for and lived through the | also the work in other departments of science, 
whole Winter, receiving the best rations and 


Complete collections were made in every branch 
more than the others, and only died on July 8th. | of science, and all without the loss of a single 
His joy at his rescue and his terrible suffering | man until the terrible calamity overtook the 
was more than his weakened constitution could | party when in sight of sufficient food to. have 
stand. : saved them all, 

Last April a second attempt was made to re- If they had been reached a week earher their 
cover the beef by Sergeant Rice and Private | sufferings would have been lessened, but no 
Fredericks. They started with their sleeping- | more lives would have-been saved. If the re~ 
bags and sled and reached the vicinity of the | lief expedition had beem two days later,’ the 
cache in three days, At this time a terrible | whole party would probably have been found 
storm began and they failed to find the cache. | dead. At the present moment all the survivors 
No doubt it had drifted off, as the ice continu- | are doing well. They are still weak, but are 
ally shifts, While searching for it, Rice de- | improving steadily. Their hearts are filled with 
sired to rest, saying he was a little tired but | joy at their safety, and only saddened by the loss 
would soon be all right. Fredericks tried to pre- | of their unfortunate companions,—The Tri- 
vent him from resting, and endeavored to haul 


bune. 
him into camp, but he could not. Rice sat down 
under the lee of an iceberg and quietly fell into 
a cold and everlasting sleep. Heartbroken and 
alone Fredericks threw himself upon his sleeping- 
bag and gave up. He took « little alcohol and 
ammonia, thinking it wotild ‘ease his pain. 
When he began to feel better and warmer he 
managed to creep into his sleeping-bag and get 
a little sleep. The cold at last awoke him, and 
he packed his sleeping-bag upoh the sled and 
pushed on. Whenever he became tired and 
warm from his exertions, he would get into his 
sleeping-bag, take a little ammonia ‘with his*al- 
cohol, and get some sleep. By this wise method 
of only taking a small quantity, and only when 
turning into rest, and not taking it while haul- 
ing the sled, he saved his life. He was met a 
few miles from the camp with the news that a 
bear had been shot. Poor Rice was a noble and 
generous man, and his loss was regretted by all, 
for his cheerfulness and courage had long kept 
up the sinking spirits of many of the men. 

The killing of the bear was the salvation of 
the party. For weeks a few foxes and an occa- 
sional duck, with the sealskin, shrimp, and 
moss kept them up, and they looked forward to 
the Spring with hope that more game would ap- 
pear. The drowning of Christions, the Esqui- 
mau, by the young ice cutting through his 
kyavk, was a terrible blow, for their only means 
of securing their game from the water was now 
gone. Christiens was after a seal and was seen 
‘to exert himself violently to reach the firti ice. | 
Suddenly his kyack sank. He was unable’to 
extricate himself, being lashed in the kyack, 
and also being weak at the time. 

On August 9th, 1883, the party left Fort Con- 
ger. All were then well. The party had a 
steam launch, two whale boats and « dingy, all|| pretended inspiration by which polygamy is de- 
loaded with provisions. The dogs and salt|| fended, There should be wreathed sbout the 
provisions and ‘salt meat ‘were left bé-|! gate-post a serpent, asa symbol of the secrets 
|| of 'the Endowment House, of the venomous hos- 
tility of the Mormon priesthood to the Govern- 
ment, and of the deadly penalties which the 
aristocracy of the harem would inflict upon all 
who have the good sense to apostatize from their 
oppressive and swindling misrule. 

visas adel the d:nick ton peuple Snes SSE 
disloyal priesthood, who already control 
votes of a population of 200,000? Something 
must be done ; for 8,000 male polygamists, with 
their views of priestly rule, are as inimical to 
| the welfare of this great Western region as sla- 
|| very was to the welfare of the Union, What 

shall we do with this moral and political cancer 










































































JOSEPH COOK AT SALT LAKE 
CITY 








AN ADDRESS 4T THE AMERICAN Mass MEETING IX 
Sau? Lake City, May 17th, 1864. 

Mr. Onareman, Lapres AnD GENTLEMEN: My 
name is McGregor, and al) the American Union 
ie my native heath. [, therefore, feel a stain on 
any part of itas a personal wound, I am at- 
twched profoundly to the interests of the people 
of Utah. I have the kindest feelings toward the 
masses of the Mormon people, and therefore I 
am the opponent of those who oppress and mis- 
lead them. 

Over the gate of the grounds around the house 
of your False Prophet there is represented a large 
eagle perched on a bee-hive, with his talons 
thrust deeply into the hive. An excellent sym- 
bol of Mor i pacity preying on indus- 
try! The priesthood preying on the people! I 
have great sympathy for the occupants of the 
bee-hive; none at all for the eagle. I study the 
homes and the daily life of the Mormon people, 
whom I wish to see blessed with all the advant- 
ages of American liberty and education. But [ 
do not allow myself to be introdnced te the lead- 
ers of the polygamistic aristocracy; for, by the 
just laws of the land, they are criminals, and 
ought to be in jail. 

With the bee-hive and eagle over yonder gate 
ought to stand a certain barn-yard fowl—a strut- 
‘ing chattticleer—as «a symbol of polygamy. 
Mormonism arranges human beings as if they 
were poultry. Polygamy is the poultry pbilos- 
ophy. It takes from woman a home, avd places 
her in a harem. There should be, with the other 
symbols on yonder gate, an owl, to represent the 
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hold the balance of power im Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Arizona? The two great political parties 
in Colorado are so evenly divided, it seems quite 
probable that the Mormon priesthood in south- 
ern Colorado will soon hold the balance of power 
in that state, since the Mormons always vote in 
& body. Those best informed in this city have 
told me that, as early as 1890, the Mormons are 
likely to number 200,000 in Utah and the adjoin- 
ing territories. Three men sitting in yonder 
church office, where that bunch of telegraph 
wires is conocntrated, already control about 30,- 
000 votes. If Congress remains supine, and the 
Latter Day swindle continues to enlarge its 
power, can we avoid the conclusion that the 
country will enter upon the next century with 
Mormonism poisoning this whole region, for five 
hundred miles in every direction from this city? 
How much territory would that include? Take 
a pair of compasses, and set one foot on thiscity, 
extend the other foot five hundred miles, and 
describe a circle, Within that circle will be, in 
whole or in part, thirteen states and territories. 
Mormonism has already poisoned seven of these, 
I undertake to say that, if Congress during the 
next ten years continues, toward this priestly 
despotism, the same shilly-shally policy it has 
pursued for the past twenty pears, this political 
cancer can be cut out only by the sword. For 
one, I wish to see this diatigurement removed 
from the fair sunset shoulder of America ip 
some leas severe way than that. But I say to 
the Mormon leaders that, if they continue to op- 
pose all moral measures for the abolition of po- 
lygamy as they have done, and maintain their 
hostility to a magnanimous Government, they 
will find that it is only a question of time when 
the rifles will compe! their reasonable obedi 

I have no partisan interest in this territory. I 
am not here to plunder these noble saints. But 
since my attention has been attracted to Utab, 
I have made two visits to this city. I have 
given the subject careful and prolonged study. 
I wish you to appreciate the fact tlat the Utah 
question is fast becoming a national question. 
I ventnro to say. that this question, if not settled 
speedily, will affect the peace and welfare of six 
states within twenty years. 

An intelligent lady in Massachusetts, who is a 
relative of Solomon Spaulding, has prepared for 
publication a new and important work on the 
**Early History of Mormonism.” In this book 
further proof will be given of that which careful 
students of the subject already know—namely, 
that Solomon Spaulding’s manuscript was trans- 
formed into that Book of Mormon which is the 
corner-stone of the Latter Day swindle. Why 
not speak plainly and call things by their right 
names? This is something we can never get the 
politicians todo, What is the difference between 
a politician and a statesman? Is not this the 
main difference? With a politician the great 
question that absorbs his energy is : What are the 
chances of my re-election? With a statesman the 
main question is: How can I best promote the 
welfare of my whole country, whether I survive 
or perish? From the statesman's point of view, 
Utah isa portion of our land where “ govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” tounge Lincoln's immortal phrase, has 
been lost, and where the government of the ha- 
rem, for the harem, and by the harem holds 
away. 

During his youth and early life, Joseph Smith 
was never anything more than a vagabond. He 
lived in my native state, and I know what 
his neighbors thought of him and of the swindle 
he set in motion. I am not sure that he did not 
have in his experience some spiritistic mani- 
featations, which he mistook fora revelation ; 
but Iam sure that if he had any superhuman 
revelation, it came from below the earth rather 
than from above it. 

But does not the Old Testament sanction 
polygamy? No. The Old Testament contains 
the history and laws of the Jewish people. And 
when those laws were enforced, the Jews were 
monogamous as they are at the present day* 
Polygamy is forbidden in the Old Testament by 
explicit law, in these words: “ Neither shalt 
thou take one wife to another to vex her.” Read 
the laws of marriage in the eighteenth chapter 
of Leviticus, Those who lived in polygamy 
lived in violation of law as much as the thief. 
Standing upon the Old Testament alone, I say 
to the Mormon leaders, I repudiate your system, 
In the name of aci » 1 repudiate it, It isa 
familiar but most significant fact that men 
and women are born into this world in about 
equal numbers, the men outnumbering the 
women in the proportion of sixteen to fifteen, 
as scientific writers tell us, becanse exposed to 
greater dangers. And am I to be told that a set 
of men here in Utah have a right to set aside 
this law of )'rovidence, and take a dozen or 
twenty wives apiece—robbing other men of 
hearthstones, that they may have a better 
ehance of polluting their own? I wish to ex- 
press, on the part of the American people, their 
utter abhorrence of your polygamic system. 
Nor is polygamy the worst of the notions at the 
bottom of the secret league of the priesthood, 
It has been well said that three words describe | 
Mormonism—‘‘ earthly, sensual, devilish.” 

I converse with men East and West about 
polygamy, and they shiver with disgust. Ont- 








side of Utah if a man has two wivee at the same 
time, he is put into jail for bigamy. In Utah 
the more wives a man has the higher the office 
he gets. But this injustice is not to last long. 
The American peopic will come to their senses 
one of these days, and the priesthood will be 
crushed like an egg shell. 

Mormonism to the East is a mosquito on the 
tip of the little finger. For a long time a man 
does not notice it; but when it undertakes to 
rule the finger, it hears from the man; and it 
hears but once. Let me say to the Mormon 
leader, Beware of the action of a united people on 
this question! You ought to be anxious to avoid 
collision with the American Government. 

You may be reasonably sure thet Utah will 
never be admitted to the Union as a state until 
she is delivered from the government of an arro- 
gant, rebellions priesthood, I expect to have 
the honor of being attacked by the Deseret News, 
Certainly I should not sleep well if it praised 
m:. 

You say I am severely frank ; but I am simply 
expressing the indignation and the sentiments 
of the Eastern people. I should not be true to 
my constituents if I did not speak out, And is 
it not high time for frank speech? If ministers 
and public men generally had spoken out frank- 
ly about the evil of slavery the terrible Civil 
War might have been averted. I am ready to 
engage in a war of words, that a war of bullets 
may be avoided. I greatly prefer the keen edge 
of discussion to the keen edge of the sword, I 
wish to see Utah prosper. 

My advice to young men is to keep out of 
polygamy. Do not let the priesthood catch you 
in that trap. If you only speak out and stand 
together you can intimidate the polygamous 
leaders. Give up the foolish idea that the Gen- 
tiles want to plunder you. The more one class 
prospers the more every other class will prosper. 
What Gentile wants to become a member ofa 
robber’s roost to prey over this carcass (suiting 
the action to the word) that has already been 
picked so thoroughly bare by the priesthood? 
There is no more attempt to rob you than exists 
in fair competition, ButI am free to say that 
if you adhere to this priestly and polygamous 
system, this competition is likely to prove dis- 
advantageous to you. For there is something 
about this system which dwarfs men sccially, 
mentally, and morally, and prevents them from 
successfully competing with Americans, To 
prove this, just compare Utah with Colorado, 
and this city with Denver. You boast about the 
great things you have done in this valley. With 
far less advantages than you have, Denver has 
done twice as much in fifteen years as you have 
in thirty. But if you will cut loose from this 
zealous, co-operative, monumental infamy, here 
in Utah, and become true Americans, then all 
the avenues of success will be open to you, not 
only in Utah, but in any part of our great country. 
As things now are, the more your system in- 
creases in power, the more it extends its in- 
fluence into adjoining territories, the more the 
American people will become alarmed, And it 
is only @ question of time whether you will come 
into bloody conflict with the armed power of 
the Government. I earnestly entreat you to 
avoid this terrible collision. Let the young 
men of Utah begin at once to build in some 
other fashion; for it is certain that, sooner or 
later, the Mormon fashion will go out of date. 
All intelligent and decent people laugh at it 
now. 

Regarding a Legislative Commission, it seems 
to me a political necessity, not only for the wel- 
tare of all true friends of the government in 
Utah, but in order to secure a peaceful and 
speedy settlement of the whole Mormon ques- 
tion. There are many precedents for sucha 
Commission—so many, in fact, that it seems too 
late to raise any question about its constitution- 
ality. And, so far as I can discover, the feeling 
among Americans in this city is substantially 
unanimovs in favor of such a Commission as is 
propoad ia either the Cullom or Cassidy bill. 
Here let me express my obligation to Judge Mc- 
Bride for his most cogent and instructive ad- 
‘dress in regard to the merits of these two bills. 
His address should be published and scattered 
broadcast over the country for the information 
it contains and for the legal views expressed. If 
the views of the late Judge Black do not agree 
with those just expressed by Judge McBride, 
and justified by the precedents of our govern- 
ment of Louisiana and Florida when they were 
territories, 9 most valuable opportunity, then so 
much the worse for Judge Black. 

I think a Legislative Commission composed of 
upright, patriotic and practical men, who are 
identified as citizens with the interests of this 
territory, would give an immense impetus to 
business of all kinds, and induce enterprising 
men to settle here because there would then be 
assurance that this is to be an American city and 
territory. I had, on Thursday evening, to meet 
over thirty representatives of the business and 
professional men of this city, and I may say 
that, although they spoke froma great variety 
of standpoints, there was complete unanimity 
of opinion in favor of a Legislative Commis- 
sion. Of course the aristocracy of the harem 
are opposed to such a Commission. And I under- 





stand, on good authority, that some of the rep- 





resentatives of this polygamous aristocracy have 
uttered threats against some of the Gentiles if 
the political power of the priesthood is thus 
taken away. 

Now let me say to those who utter or sympa- 
thize with such threats that, if you do not want 
to have Mormonism wiped out by the iron hand 
of an aroused Government, beware how you talk 
about imbruing your hands in Gentile blood in 
this city or territory. In case of danger to loyal 
lives, that military camp on yonder bill will 
represent an indignant nation. And, if you want 
to drag a ball and chain in addition to what you 
are now carrying, just get up a riot or twoin 
this city, and lay violent hands on any friend of 
the Government here, 

When Mr. Beecher, in the discussion of the 
Utah question, says to the Government ‘‘ Hands 
off!” the patriotic citizens of Utah can with 
difficulty keep hands off from him. Utah wishes 
to come into the Union ; but, unless the Govern- 
ment asserts its authority here, the good work 
done by the schools and Churches will not pre- 
pare Utah for coming into the Union with safety 
for long years to come. If it should be admitted 
too early, all the trae friends of the Government 
would wish to leave Utah as soon as possible. 
No.one is responsible for what I say to-night, 
although I am reflecting the sentiments of well- 
informed Eastern people. I repeat that I wish 
to avoid a war of bullets, and greatly prefer to 
settle things by a war of words, I wish Utah to 
come into the Union, but not until her people 
give allegiance to the Government instead of to 
the priesthuod. Mr, Beecher says to the Amer- 
ican people: ‘‘You are bombarding India and 
China with the missionaries of the Gospel, and 
you expect to conquer them in that way. Why 
can you not deal with Utah in the same manner?” 
Well, I never heard that India and China are 
trying to get into the Union as states. Mr. 
Beecher was in favor of Sharp’s rifles in Kansas. 
I am in favor of having the Government do its 
duty so as to keep the rifles out of Utah. And, 
for this reason, it may be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to search the records of the Endowment 
House, and bring to light the conspiracies or- 
ganized there against free government. 

Let the leaders of the Mormon people be care- 
ful how they pull the beard of fifty millions of 
people. Let them remember that the American 
flag has been carried from the Lakes to the Gulf 
in triumph, in spite of the opposition of slavery. 
It will be carried in triumph from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Sierra Nevadas, in spite of the 
opposition of Mormonism, and may yet float 
from a State House made out of yonder temple ! 

At the close of Mr. Oook’s speech, the follow- 
ing resolutions were heartily and unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, in consequence of a priestly despotism in 
Utah, growing out of a mischievous upion of Church 
and State, whereby a Republican form of govern- 
ment is denied to the people, whereby American 
citizens ate taxed without representation, and 
whereby the sacred lawa of the land are trodden 
under foot and large numbers of the people are en- 
couraged, by priestly example and precept, to be 
hostile to our country and its most sacred instita- 
tions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as American citizens, in public 
meeting assembled, deem it our high duty to send 
out over the country our earnest protest agains; 
these grievous wrongs, whereby we are denied the 
privileges due to us as patriotic and as law-abiding 
citizens. 

Resolved, That we urge the two great National 
Cunventions soon to meet in Chicago to give us their 
help in our ae here for American liberty. 


Resolved, That tf a mom comment y call u = Con- 
to bri t culties to an en 
rence 4 sae th Cullom or Cassidy bill, nerntoe 
pte es for a ve Commission, 80 earnestly 
recommended by Governor Murray, and so heartily 
indorsed 
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ures warranted + rine we coh Lay the moral power 
of the schools Churches taken alone cannot, in 
our opinion, be expected so to reform Utan in many 
Finn as wae as to make it safe to admit her into the 


nion as a sta 
That if tah were admitted into the 
viion’ witha aoe Eten hibiting polygamy, but 
votes 4 political power of the Mormon priesthood 
the he propery and lives of non-Mormons 


R. G. McNiecsr, 

J. G. SUTHERLAND, 

Wa. McKay. 
—From The Salt Lake City Tribune. 
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Srience. 
THE NIAGARA GORGE. 


A comparison of the studies of various authors 
upon this remarkable chasm for the past fifty 
years enables us to accept a theory of the life- 
history of the Niagara River very different irom 
that commonly entertained, and also furnishes 
dates tending to shorten very much estimates of 
the time that has elapsed since the Ice Age. 

1. The Niagara River—i. ¢., the stream of water 
draining Lake Erie—had no existence previous to 
the Ice Age. Many years since, J. 8. Newberry 
showed that this lake must have discharged its 
waters at a level certainly 200 feet lower than at 
present, because the Cuyahoga River seemed to 
have flowed for twenty-five miles, near Cleveland, 
Ohio, at that level, Prof. J. W. Spencer forti- 
fied this conclusion by discovering a gorge cut- 
ting through the Niagara plateau of Ontario, 
from near the mouth of Grand River upon the 





north side of Lake Erie across to the extreme 

western end of Lake Ontario. Hence, in pre- 
glacial times there seems to have been an enor- 
mous river, enriched by the present tributaries 
of Lake Erie, discharging into Lake Ontario, 
near Hamilton, but nowhere spreading out as a 
lake. At Buffalo the waters must have flowed to 
the west and southwest. 2. After the melting 
of the ice sheet, the old channel appears to have 
been clogged up by detritus, either as ice-formed 
till or gravel derived from the wash of the 
moraines; and hence Lake Erie accumulated 
certainly as high as to flow over the edge of the 
Niagara cliff at Lewiston, which is more than 
100 feet above the present Lake Erie (marked 
by ancient beaches); and this is the proper 
Niagara River. 3. Before the Ice Age, when 
Buffalo Creek flowed into the Grand River, there 
was drainage northerly, by the way of Tona- 
wanda Creek. This arose in what is now 
an immense swamp, cast of Buffalo, then 
a lake, and the river formed the present 
channel of the Niagara at the upper rapids, fol- 
lowed it to the whirlpool, and thence passed 
through a gorge, now concealed by till, to the 
hamlet of St. Davids, at the base of the rocky 
cliff, at a location corresponding to that of 
Lewiston or Queenstown, on the present river. 
This ancient Tonawanda Creek and the modern 
Niagara cross each other, very like the bars of 
the letter X. 4. The same causes which filled 
up the Grand River channel also buried the 
Tonawanda between the whirlpool and St. 
Davids, so that Niagara was compelled to change 
its course abruptly, and wear a new channel to 
Lewiston. The St. Davids channel was described 
by Lyell,in hia ‘Travels in North America,” forty 
years since, by Prof. Jas. Hall, in the ‘Geology of 
the Fourth District of New York,” a little later, 
and quite recently by Prof. G. F. Wright, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1884, and in the 
American Journal of Science tor 1884. Ac- 
cording to Professor Wright, the western side 
of the whirlpool is not bounded by a perpendicu- 
lar wall of rock, but by such miscellaneous 
stones and earth as is termed /ill by the geolo- 
gist, which continues half a mile or more to the 
west, thus effectually blocking up the old chan- 
nel. The two escarpments are seen within 500 feet 
of each other, while it is three miles from the 
whirlpool toSt. Davids, 5, The cataract evidently 
started at St. Davids, and must have worn above 
the whirlpool by the Tonawanda ; but how far, we 
have no means of determining. It probably 
did not show itself as a fall till after the erosion 
of the gorge between the whirlpool and Lewis- 
ton. 6. There could have been no cataract at 
Lewiston, according to Dr. Julius Pohiman, of 
Buffalo, as stated in the Proceedings of the Min- 
neapolis meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: 


“The waters could, at their best, form only a 
rapid over the escarpment; for the Niagara lime- 
stone here is only thin, and it was a comparatively 
easy task for the immense volume of water to exca- 
vate the soft strata of rock between Lewiston and 
the whirlpool, where it met the bed of the pre-gla- 
cial river, up to the present site of the falls. This 
fact explains why the river turns almost at right 
angles opposite the whirlpool.” 


7. Inasmuch as the Niagara began to run at 
the close of the ice age, the gorge becomes a sort 
of geological chronometer, and is of more than 
local interest because the time occupied in exca- 
vating this channel is the same that has elapsed 
since the Northern States, with Canada, were 
buried by the ice sheet of the glacialage. ‘The 
older estimates were based upon the theory that 
the entire seven miles of gorge were excavated 
at the same rate as at present ; but now we have 
only the three miles slaty rock between the 
whirlpool and Lewiston, to account for, besides 
the unknown interval above the whirlpool. Es- 
timates have been based entirely upon this last 
section, Sir Charles Lyall and Prof. Jas. 
Hall agreed that the rate was probably one foot 
per year. Bakewell, an eminent English geolo- 
gist, studied the ground in 1830, 1846, 1851 and 
1856, concluding that the rate of recession had 
been about tbree feet per annum. In 1841 Prof. 
Jas. Hail determined with great care a number of 
points to which future reference might be made 
for the purpose of determining the exact rate 
of recession. J. T. Gardner, Director of the 
New York State Survey, connected these stations 
of Professor Hall with the line of the falls, as 
made by the U. 8S. Lake Survey in 1875, and dis- 
covers “the unexpected fact that the Horse 
Shoe Falls have receded, in places, 160 
feet during thirty-three years, and that 
a large island has disappeared which for- 
merly existed in the midst of the Canadian 
Rapids.” Mr. Gardner informs Prof, A. Win- 
chell, ina later date (Feb. 21st, 1883), that “it is 
safe to assume that the true relative poritions of 
the Horse Shoe Falls in 1842 and 1875 are shown 
without a probable error greater than twenty 
feet.” Dr. Pohlman showed these lines upon a 
map at the Minneapolis meeting, and concluded 
that some portions of these falls “‘ have receded 
at least one hundred feet in these thirty- 
aix years, while, on the American side, differences 
of from twenty to forty feet are seen,” etc, 
Hence the early conclusion of Bakewell may be 
applied to the growth of the Niagara 
gorge, which would require 5,280 years for the 
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excavation between the present gorge and the 
whirlpool; and perhaps an equal amount for 
the excavation below the whirlpovl ; 12,000 years, 
therefore, seems a reasonable estimate for the 
length of time that has elapsed since the Ice Age. 

This agrees with a similar estimate of the cor- 
responding period made by Prof. M. H. Win- 
chell from a study of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
in Minnesota. Theimportance of this estimate 
consists in the fact that geologists seem to find 
reason for a considerable abbreviation of the 
length of the Quatenary period; and this re- 
lates to the satltatttee of man. 





Sanitary. 


OUR SUMMER DRINKS. 


In the ancient days, when springs and goat’s 
milk were about the only varieties of liquid, how 
simple a matter it was to make up one’s mind 
what todrink. But nowadays even when our tem- 
perate friend says ‘‘ What you will have?” there 
is a puzzle, The very man who takes his hot cup 
of coffee for breakfast will scold if the water is not 
ice-cold. The cup of tea, whose gentle stimulus 
is appreciated by some men as well as by tea- 
befuddled women, is now so warm as to promote 
perspiration at a time when one feels sufficiently 
moist all over. Ginger ales and healthy beers 
abound, soda water is always ready, and all the 
various waters of the mineral springs are 
offered with a freedom that would lead us to 
believe that they are really inexhaustible. One, 
for instance, slowly boating up the Rhine can 
hardly imagine that the innocent looking little 
Apollinaris has furnished the millions of gal- 
lons of that beverage which has been furnished to 
the market. There are even some so incredulous 
as to account for it only on the hypothesis that 
being near the river it has a subterranean con- 
nection therewith and receives a littie charge of 
carbonic acid en foute to the bottle. 

But, with all the innumerable varieties, it 
still stands confessed that pure water is the 
beverage of the world. With all the recom- 
mendations given recently to warm water as an 
exhilarant, dyspeptic remedy, etc,, water from 
the spring is still the indication of Nature. Yet 
we are constantly finding out how great and 
various are the risks from water, and how often 
disease is introduced into the system thereby. 
It is easy to see how, with ordinary care, water 
can be preserved pure in the country. Even if 
itis the well, insteadof the spring, it is not 
difficult to have it renewed or protected from 
the immediate evils likely to surround the house. 
Most people have come to understand that a well 
is practically a vertical drain tube which, besides 
a supply from beneath, if it is deep, gets also a 
supply from the ground near by. If, therefore, 
slops or organic matter of any kind is being 
spilled or spread about there is constant danger 
lest the water itself should become contami- 
nated. 

When we turn to city life we know that 
premises must closely touch each other, and 
that, even if your own are kept free from all soil- 
pollution, you cannot assure this as to your 
neighbor. Just now there come to us two cases 
in two large cities, both of which have a water 
supply. In one a well is bad; and the owner, 
instead of accepting the general supply, proposes 
to make a tube weil at the bottom of his bad 
well, and so get beyond its reach. In the other 
case three cases of typhoid fever have led one 
neighbor to accuse another that the well water is 
bad, only because a water-closet in his premises 
is too near his well. We know of another city 
in which, last Summer, over twenty cases of 
tever were fairly traced to one pump. And yet 
as we come to examine into the statistics of 
towns that have a public water supply, we find 
that, in very many of them, the majority of the 
people still depend upon well water and boast of 
the taste of their favorite pump. So long as 
these views and practices remain, so long will 
it happen that there will be, in all closely-crowded 
streets, whether of villages, towns, or cities, 
enough kept sick or kept below par from poor 
drinking water, as to greatly interefere with a 
full improvement in the public health. A few 
things are very desirable us.to public water 
supply by way of regulation. 

Water companies should not be formed, and 
allowed to select their own sources of supply, 
until they had been indorsed by engineers rec- 
ognized by the states and having no interest in the 
companies. Neither should cities be allowed to 
make their own choice of supply, without some 
such oversight. The states have too much at 
stake as to the health of the citizen to permit a 
doubtful water supply. Generally, it is best for 
cities to own their own water supply, rather than 
be in the hands of a company able to bring 
enough influence to defeat just criticisms, either 
upon the quality or quantity of the water or the 
expense of the supply. After water has been 
introduced into a city, and its quality is fully 
certified, wide power should be given to boards 
of health to prevent the use of wells. It is very 
exceptional to find pure water in any street 
where houses join each other, backed by other 
houses within a hundred feet. The wells then 
come to be not only a risk to the family, but a 


menace to the city, since disease started and 
maintained in one family can so easily be spread 
to adjacent families, or take on a more virulent 
form. ‘The question of water supply is so much 
one of public health that, in cities, these adja- 
cent wells are public concerns. They should fall 
under such jurisdiction as will prevent their use 
in all cases where there is good ground for sus- 


picion. 
P evsonalities. 


A FEW years ago a nurse with a little child 
in her care was traveling in a first-class German 
compartment, to rejoin the parents of her charge. 
The little one grew fractious and fatigued. 
The nurse’s efforts to soothe it were neither 
very judicious nor persistent, and the other 
occupants of the carriage vented their apprecia- 
tion of her unskillfulness in looks and words. 
At length an amiable-appearing lady, seated 
alone, arose and went over to the nurse’s side. 
Then she sat down with her. In a few moments 
the child was quiet, and the nurse, a highly in- 
telligent young woman, by no means averse to 
her duties, was listening to some admirable 
counsels from her matronly friend. The whole 
subject ef family influence and duty, the de- 
velopment of the good in the nature of each boy 
or girl, practical details in the nursery and 
school-room—upon these subjects the conversa- 
tion went on between the two women, the 
younger one joining in it with good sense and 
interest. She supposed her new friend to be some 
prudent, tender-hearted merchant’s wife, and 
thanked her gratefully for her words as a sta- 
tion separated them. The nurse then discov- 
ered the wise mother to have been the third 
child of Queen Victoria, the late Grand Duchess 
of Hesse. 


....Lord Tennyson has been so troubled with 
the receipt of innumerable manuscripts and 
letters from strangers not called upon to address 
him personally, that he long ago was obliged to 
give up answering, even by secretary, such cor- 
respondents, or returning their literary in- 
closures. Macaulay, in the latter years of his 
life, was similarly pestered. In his journal he 
mentions the clergyman who wrote to him three 
times to ask what the allusion to Saint Cecilia 
meant, made in the famous account of the trial 
of Warren Hastings. He also received a com- 
munication from a Scottish gentleman, who said 
that he wished to publish a novel, and would be 
glad to come up to London and submit the 
manuscript thereof to the correction of the 
essayist, if the latter would remit him £50, A 
cattle-painter likewise appealed to him, “‘ as he 
loved the fine arts, to hire or buy him a cow to 
paint from.” A schoolmaster in Cheltenham, 
who published “‘ a wretched pamphlet on British 
India,” fuli of errors, received a courteous note 
from Macaulay, pointing out two gress mistakes. 
When the schoolmaster published a new edition 
it was advertised as ‘‘ revised and corrected by 
Lord Macaulay.” 


-..-At the eighth annual banquet of the 
Manhattan Chess Olub, Mr. Thomas Frére de- 
livered a brief biographical address upon the 
career of the late Paul Morphy. The last visit 
to New York of the eminent chess-player was in 
1859, after which he returned to New Orieans, 
and there may be said to have closed his career 
before the public. He was not only an extra- 
ordinary genius at the game which he honored, 
and which honored him, but a modest gentleman, 
simple in manner, and not given to exploiting 
himself under any circumstances. Among his 
friends he numbered such men as Jared Sparks, 
Agassiz, Dr. Holmes, Longfellow, Professor 
Morse and Charles O’Conor. He often played 
seven and eight games at once without’ seeing 
the boards of his adversaries. As Mr. Frére said, 
“it is a great thing to be the best man at any 
thing in a thousand millions, and yet unspoiled.” 
Morphy’s portrait, admirably painted by Elliott, 
is owned by the club. 


...-Philip Hamilton, youngest son of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, died at Poughkeepsie last week. 
He was born in this city June 1st, 1802. For 
upward of forty years he was the judge of a 
district court in the city of Rochester, and at one 
period of his life he was the Assistant District At- 
torney of New York, assisting as such at the trial 
of the famous pirate Gibbs, who was sen- 
tensed in 1861. Mr. Hamilton leaves a widow 
and one son, Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton. 


....Mr,. P. T. Barnum celebrated his seventy- 
fourth birthday last week at his Summer stop- 
ping place, the Ocean View Hotel, Block Island. 
Mr. Barnum is in the enjoyment of excellent 
health and does not look a day over sixty. 


....Mr. Benjamin P. Shillaber, who, for ‘so 
many years chronicled the sayings of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Partington,” daughter of Mrs. Malaprop, and 
grandmother of Mrs. Fishwhacker, of this city, 
has just passed his seventieth year. 











Febles. 
. The galley-slave—The printer. 


--.-The house of correction—The printing- 
house. 


--Just as the youth is bent the twig’s in- 
clined. 

.... Recipes for making restaurant chicken sal- 
ad should begin: “First catch your calf.” 


---Here is a mathematical definition for the 
average fisherman : A rye-tangled try angle. 


...-The death of William the Silent has been 
celebrated in Holland. ‘The day was made hide- 
ous with noise. 


...A Denver physician has failed financially, 
and has thus acquired the title of “Dr.” at both 
ends of his name. 


**Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” 
said a friend to Theodore Hook. _‘* Yes,” he said. 
“Tt 18 @ bit too long.” 


..--The Bartholdi statue having now become 


our property, we can very easily raise money for 
the pedestal by pawning the statue. 


-+--‘*No, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs, Podsnap 
energetically, ‘*I don’t believe in the exten- 
sion of woman’s suffrage at all. She suffers 
enough now,” 


.- There isa girl in Philadelphia so cross-eyed 
that she has to wear spectacles on her ears when 
she wants to read. The tears from her right eye 
flow down her left cheek. 


. Said the dentist : ‘No doubt 
Without pain ’twill come out,” 
Said the man with a grin; 
“That remark is tooth in.” 


-+»+“‘I wish my wife wasn’t a politician,” said 
Snifkins, sadly. ‘ Why?” asked his frend, ‘Is 
she a Democrat?” ‘No, she’s a bolter. She 
won't let me in after half-past ten o'clock at 
night.” 

-.. “I should think you would need a military 
guard to keep the young men away,” said a citi- 
zen to the father of six marriageable daughters. 
“Oh! I’m a pretty good foot soldier myself!" was 
the cheerful reply. 


--»»““Do you know what the board over that 
cow's face is for?” asked the Colonel. ‘* No,” 
responded the Major, “unless it is to keep her 
blushes from being seen when the milkman 
works the pump-handle.” 


.. Scene: City restaurant—First Client (in 
a hurry): “ Waiter, fried sole!" Second ditto (dit- 
to): “ Waiter, fried sole! Fresh, mind.” Wailer 
(equal to the occasion, shouting down tube): 
Two fried soles, one of °em fresh!” 


. Bigsby was telling Blobson about a friend 
who was injured in a railroad accident. “He 
ought to have got heavy damages from the 
road!” said Blobson, “ He did,” replied Bigsby 
‘* He got both legs and one arm broken.” 


.--» Wife (anxiously): “What did that young 
lady observe who passed us just now?” Hus- 
band (with a smile of calm delight): ‘‘ Why, my 
love, she observed rather a good-looking man 
walking with quitea female, That’sall, Ahem!” 


--“‘Just to think” said a Vassar graduate, 
“here is an account of a train being thrown 
from the track by a misplaced switch. How ut- 
terly careless some women are about leaving 
their hair around.” And she went on reading 
and eating caramels. 


--“* What do you want to set such a tough 
chicken befere me for?” indignantly exclaimed 
a fair damsel in a restaurant the other day.” 
“Age before beauty, always, you know, ma’am,” 
replied the polite attendant, who well knew how 
to corvn his eengloper and a tough phichen at the 
same time. 


**Mr, A——, of Charleston, has a very ugly 
wife, and his friend, Mr. H——, avery 
one, ‘Friend H——,” said Mr, A——, one night 
going home from the club, “I think that you 
and I have the two handsomest wives in town,” 
“You are about half right,” was Mr, H-——'s 
courteous and accurate reply. 


....Dr. C—— was called to see his colleague, 
Dr, B——. Dr. C——prescribed for his patient, 
and left the house, The next morning Dr. O—— 
called again, and inquired blandly of Mrs. B—— : 
“Well, madam, has our patient followed my pre- 
scription?” “He would have landed on the 
pavement if he had,” replied the lady, ‘‘for he 
threw the whole box of pills out of the window.” 


-.»»Harry Palmer is a young lawyer of a 
neighboring city, who recently had his first case 
as counsel for a prisoner in a criminal proceed- 
ing. ‘‘Father,” he remarked, with a large sir 
when he came home, “I have been appointed to 
defend a prisoner at the bar of justice.” ‘‘Is 
that so?” “Yes, sir. What do you think of it 
for a beginner?” ‘Well, my son,” said the 
elder Palmer, with a kindly look, “I think, with 
a little assistance from the prosecuting attorney, 
you will be able to convict your client,” Harry's 


Riise Rept 


BARSS, Senn. poate in Woltville, N. 8. 
BLEISMER, Cant A., ord, in Groton, N. Y. 
BROWN, D. :y Warrensburg, accepts call to 
Holly, N. ¥. 
CRANDALL, L. A., eall to 
Twenty-third Street ch., New York, N. Y¥. 
OURRY, E. R., Stevens Point, Wis., resigna, 
HILL, Arpasane, died recently in Eugene, Ore., 
ag “ 


MANSER, Henry H., ord. at Coldbrook Springs, 


OWEN, Cuanzes E., ord. in Onkland, Me. 
PALMER, W. H., ord. and inst. in Oswego, 


RUSSELL, W. G., ord. and inst. in Eatontown, 


SEMBOWER, A. , Penn., accepts 
call to First ch., Halen N a 

SMITH, Rosert, Waukon, ie. Pa: 

TANNER, J. W., Gardner, Ill, resigns, 

TAYLOR, C, E., inst, in South Belvidere, Ill. 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, Frep L., not called to Enfield, Ct. 
ALLENDER, Joun, Red Oak, Ia., resigns. 
BLACK, G. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Olaater, N. J. 

BOYNTON, Neuemtan, accepts call to become 
associate pastor with the Rev. Dr, R, H. 

Seeley, Haverhill, Mass, 

CALNON, J. ©. (Pres.), called to Mannsville, N. 

) = and Sugar Grove, Penn. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ne ) ects accepts 
call to Btookbridge, W 

OOOLEY, W. F., ord. in avalenpl N. Y. 

DICKINSON, 8. P., Cambridge, Ill., accepts call 

to Newton, Ia, 

HAYDN, H. ©., district secretary A, B. CO, F. M. 
at New York, accepts call to First Presbyte- 
rian ch., Cleveland, O., where he was form- 
erly pastor. 

HILL, Groner, Oswego, Ill., resigns. 

KING, James B., ord. in Sandwich, Mass, 

MALOOLM, Joun W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Hamilton, Wythe and West Rockford, 


MARTIN, Goenes E., called to First Preabyteri- 
an ch,, 8 0, 


warrant, Roasar J., Wellsville, ‘Ma., re- 
signs. 


MARVIN, Dwicut E., East or ah accepts call 
to Plymouth ch., Utica, N 

MOONEY, Ropgrrox J., one Mass., called 
to borough Bridge, N. H. 


PAYNE, Henay 8., recently of England, accepts 
call to Lanark, Ill, 

PEEBLES, Geonae, accepts call to Avon, Ill, 

SOPER, Geonae E., ord. in Madison, N, Y. 

STEBBINS, Miran ©., Middlebury Coll 

ed Coruwall, Vt. ill 

STRONG, Cuantes B., West Concord, accepts 

call to Tilton, N. H. R 


STRONG, Jomaun, accepts call to Vine Street 
ch., Cincinnati, O, 


—— Francis 8., Barrington, N, H., 
accepts call to Fire ch., St, Johnsbury, 


Vt. 
WOODWARD, F., Yale Seminary, accepte call to 
Gridley and Nebraska, Lil. 


WISE, D. Wauneeuey, Toronto, Cau., accepts 
call to Tonica and Lowell, Lil. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDREWS, Jon K., inst. in Bedford, Penn, 

BLAYNEY, J. M., D.D., inst. in Frankfors, Ky. 

BRUEN, J. Dx Haz, Clayton, called to Firstch., 
Belvidere, N. J. 


CL Tuomas C©., inst. in Freedom Plains, 


DAVIS, 8. M., D.D., Wellsville, O., resigns. 

EDWARDS, Caavunory T., ord. and inst. in 
Tom's Kiver, N. J. 

GABDNER, James, D. D., Canton, accepts call 
to Gloversville, N.Y.” 


GRIER, Isaac, D.D., Miffinburgh, Penn,, died 
recently. 


AMLIN, T. 8., Troy, N. Y., ac 
Mount Auburn ch.. Cincinnati, 


HICKMAN, Gronor M., ord. and inst, in Mari- 
etta, Penn. 
LOWE, Tuomas O., called to Mt, Vernon, O, 


— Rogert, San Francisco, Cal., 
_ aint ee Pittsburgh, Penn. 
EKA, James A., inst, in Albuquerque, N. 


wrtiads, J. Vy rian call to Ashland, Ore. 
Hagerstown, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to vitemapolie Ind. 
SELDEN, Josep H., called to Erie, Penn. 
TpemeenON, L. 0., Sours, fil., drowned July 
16th. 


wh aa 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ADAES, Henay a Wethersfield, called to New 
Haven, Conn. 
CONOVER, J. F., ,DD., Racine, Wis., resigns. 
DUNLAP, Manrrs Bat, ord. deacon in Dela- 
ware City, Del. 
FOOTE, Tuxopone C., ord. deacon in Chicago, 


I. 
Om 3.) i D.D., Coretta’ 
GARRISON, . “Diewley 
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only hope is to have his father for a client some- 
time. ; 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 3D. 
DAVID’S REPENTANCE.—Ps, LI. 


Notes.—This Psalm is said, in the title, to have 
been written by David when he had deen re- 
proved by Nathan for his sin with Bathsheba 
and Uriah. The titles have little authority, and 
indicate what some compiler regarded as likely. 
In this cage, the indications of the psalm itvelf 
agree with the ascription of it to David, except 
that the idea of Gud’s not caring for sacrifice, 
in v. 16, seems like a later idea, and in v. 18 the 
prayer that God would build the walls of Jern- 
salem would naturally indicate a time, as in the 
captivity, when they had been broken down. The 
author and date must remain somewhat uncer- 
tain.—-—“‘ Blot out.”—As if a record had been 
made of them, as of debts, in a book, or ona slate 
or wax tablet, and it were rubbed out and the 
account canceled. —‘* Wash me.”—As cloth 
is washed.————“‘ Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned.”—The writer’s sin, if David, was cer- 
tainly against man as well, as nearly all sin is; 
but he is now making his appeal to God, and he 
looks to him as the chief one against whom he 
has offended in breaking God’s holy law.——— 
“ This evil.” —The word this has been improperly 
added by the translators. ** Justified when 
thou speakest,”—When thou speakest condemna- 
tion, and bringest public judgment on the land. 
—--** [ was shapen in iniquity.”—As much as 
to say, sin comes natural to me from my infancy. 
This expression is as much the strong language 
of emotion as the preceding verse, which says 
the writer’s sin had been solely against God, 
and it was not intended, of course, to utter 
any doctrine about the native depravity of 
the race.————‘ Inward parts”; **hidden 
parts.”—Denoting the heart, the soul,_—— 
“*Hyasop.”"—An herb used to dip in 
water to sprinkle with, What the herb was is 
not certainly known. The reference here seeems 
to be to the cleansing in case of leprosy.--—— 
** The bones which thou hast broken,”’—A figura- 
tive expression, referring to the affliction which 
had been endured.———* Thy Holy Spirit.”— 
We need not interpret this in the full light of 
the New Testament as consciously referring to 
the Third Person in the Trinity, but rather to 
the divine presence and influence, as when it is 
said that God's spirit rested on aman, Bee Is. 
Ixiii, 11, for another case in which the Holy 








Spirit is thus spoken of.——-—‘* Uphold me with 
thy free spirit.”—Rather with a willing spirit, 
the spirit of the petitioner.———*“ Deliver me 


from blood-guiltiness,”--From the punishment 
of death ; apparently deserved for having shed 
blood, as that of Uriah.—-——-“‘ Thou desirest not 
sacrijwe."’—The Psalmist does not mean to be 
understood with absolute literalness; for 
in the last verse he promises to offer 
sacrifice. He means only that sacrifice 
cannot atone for sin. It is dnly to be 
pardoned on hearty repentance, by the unde- 
served grace of God, * Build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem,”—This may imply that they 
are in ruins, and so that the psalm is as late as 
the latter part of Isaiah.__——*' Then shalt thou 
be pleased with the sacrifices,” etc,—If this was 
written at a late period it would mean when 
God's set time to favor Zion had come, and the 
walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt. If David 
was the author then the idea goes back to the 
fifteenth verse, and implies that when God had 
delivered him from guilt and opened his lips, 
then sacrifice would be agreeable to God. But 
in that case we would have expected * Then will 
I offer” instead of ‘* they offer.” 

Instruction.—God’s mercy is our only plea. 
We cannot come before God pleading anything 
in us, We have sinaed and are utterly undeserv- 
ing. His loving kindness, his tender mercies are 
all our hope. 

God’s tender mercies surpass all our guilt. 
In that isa sare help. He longs toforgive. He 
grudges none of his loving kindness, 

But his grace is only for the penitent soul. He 
cannot forgive those that justify or excuse them- 
selves, There must be real sorrow for sin be 
cause it is displeasing to God, not simply be- 
cause it entails loss on ourselves. 

All our sins are against God chiefly, They 
may be against our neighbor, as was David's sin 
most emphatically, But the law is first God’s 
which is broken; the whole order of things is 
his, He is the great ruler, and the punishment 
is from him. 

So God's judgments are just. We deserve no 
favor. When he punishes he leaves us no room 
to complain. 

Sin comes natural and easy to us from our 
youth. This does not mean that we are to blame 
for our nature, but that our nature must be re- 
sisted and regenerated. 

For help to live a holy life we must go to God’s 
Holy Spirit. 

It is only when we are trying to live in the 
fear of God and have his Spirit to guide and 
help us, that we can expect to have succesa in 
trying to bring others to the love of God. 

It is not service or sacrifice or power, or any 
outward form of labor that will please God, but 
rather repentance and love. 








School and College. 


Tue following is a list of the principal 
colleges which have graduates in the Congress 
that has just ended its first session: Union Col- 
lege has President Arthur, Senator Warner Mil- 
ler, of New York, Representatives Spriggs and 
Wemple, of New York, Milliken, of Maine, and 
Page of Ohio, Yaie has Senator Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Gibson, of Louisiana, and Repre- 
sentatives Davis, of Missouri, Seymour, of Con- 
necticut, Phelps, of New Jersey, and Beach, of 
New York. Harvard has Secretaries Lincoln, 
aad Chandler, Jenator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and Representative Adams, of Illinois, Coving- 
ton, of Maryland, Hunt, of Louisiania, Burns, 
of Missouri, Dorsheimer and Belmont, of New 
York, Weaver, of Nebraska, Tilman, of South 
Carolina, and Davis, Long, Collins, Stone and 
Lyman, of Massachusetts, The United States 
Military Academy at West Point has Senators 
Maxey, of Texas, Camden, of West Virginia, 
and Representatives Rosecrans and Slocum, 
Princeton has Senators Cameron, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Colquitt, of Georgia, and Representa- 
tives Everhart, of Pennsylvania, Findlay, of 
Maryland, and Jones, of Alabama, Hamilton 
has Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, and Repre- 
sentatives Van Alstyne, of New York, and Hatch, 
of Michigan. Dartmouth has Representatives 
Dingléy; of Maine, Ranney, of Massachusetts, 
and Brewer, of New York. Williams has Sena- 
tor Ingalls, of Kansas, Representatives Potter 
and Millard, of New York, Amherst has Repre- 
sentatives Rockwell, of Massachusetts, and 
Hutchings, of New York. Brown University has 
Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, Hill, of 
Colorado, and Representatives Cox, of New 
York, and Spooner, of Khode Island, Rutgers 
College, of New Jersey, has Secretary Freling- 
huysen, of the Cabinet, and Senator Van Wyck, 
of Nebraska. The University of Virginia has 
Senator Jackson, of ‘Tennessee, Representatives 
Herbert, of Alabama, Glasscock, of California, 
Davidson, of Florida, Buckner and Broadhead, 
of Missouri, King, of Louisiana, Green, of North 
Carolina, Wilson, of West Virginia, and Barbour, 
Cabell, John 8. Wise and Tucker, of Virginia. 
Dickinson College (Pennsylvania) has O'Neil, 
Smith, and Stone, of Pennsylvania, McComas, 
of Maryland, Lore, of Delaware, Belford, of 
Colorado, Prominent among those who did not 
go to college and who are practically self- 
educated are Edmunds, Sherman, Bayard, Pen- 
dileton, Logan, Cullom, and James F, Wilson in 
the Senate, Randall, Kelley, Carlisle, Reagan, 
and McKinley in the House. 





... According to the recent annual report of 
President Carter, of Williams College, the total 
amounts paid into the treasury since the pre- 
vious report, are as follows : 

For the general fund subscribed in 1881, 

Geo, L. Squier, of Buffalo, N. Y., class 


For the Garfield professorship, subscribed 
in 1882, Fisher Howe, of Boston, class of 





UBTB, occcc.ccvce sevcccceccveccescoscce cece 100 00 
From a friend, for a gymnasium.,......... 5,000 00 
For Mark Hopkins professorship.......... 25,000 00 
From E. D. Morgan estate... .........66+ 17,628 41 
From H, T. Morgan estate.............0066 40,000 00 
From Edward Clark estate..............6- 50,000 00 

TOtAl...ccsecessoes Cbevcecece POTTTTT Tre, $188, 723,41 


....Prof. Alpheus 8. Packard, of Bowdoin 
College, died, on the 18th inst,, at Squirrel 
Island, Maine, where he had gone to spend the 
Sabbath. He was in his eighty-fifth year. His 
career was a notable one. He entered Bowdoin 
College as a student in 1812, six years after the 
first class graduated. He graduated in 1816, be- 
came a tutor there in 1819, and a professor in 
1825, and later was appointed vice-president of 
the college. He was a teacher for more than 
sixty years;and out of the large number of 
young men who have graduated at Bowdoin 
since the foundation of the college more than 
2,000 have been under his immediate instruc- 
tion. 


....Dr. D, W. Yandell delivered the address 
at the commencement of the Woman’s School of 
Pharmacy in Louisville, Ky. The school is the 
only one of the kind in the country, and is said 
to be doing a good work, 


....Mrs, C. H, MeOormick has just added 
$20,000 to the endowment of the chair in the 
Washington and Lee University, Virginia, which 
her husband founded and endowed with $20,000. 


....Berea College, of Berea, Ky., has had an 
attendance during the past year of 350 students, 
Of these 202 were colored and 148 were white, 
and 202 were males and 148 females. 


....Over 6,000 persons were present at the 
Educational Council in Madison, Wis., held last 
week. President Bicknell delivered the annual 
address, 


.++.The second annual catalogue of Yankton 
College, Dakota, announces that the corps of in- 
structors is to be increased. 


....Hiram (Ohio) College has had in its vari- 


ous departments, during the past year, 375 stu- 
ta 


den 





e 
Missions. 

Tuere is a great desire for education on 
the part of young men in India, and many of 
them are too poor to meet the expense of it. 
They therefore wander here and there, trying to 
get supported by one missionary society or 
ancther. In the meantime the Government has 
introduced a new scheme of fees, making it 
compulsory on all schools for boys (excepting 
Mohammedans) receiving aid. These new rules 
not only require largely increased amounts, but 
require them to be paid in advance, so that the 
poorer classes feel greatly oppressed. The re- 
sult has already been the closing of a large num- 
ber of primary schools. It is said that, within 
two or three years, Government intends to with- 
draw all aid to boys’ schools and devote its re- 
sources to the largely increasing expenses of 
girls’ schools. The following is a copy of a letter 
sent by a young man toa missionary in South 
Tuticorin : 


Reverend and most respected father; 1 beg to sub- 
mit these following few lines to your reverence’s 
kind consideration, Father I a native of Idey- 
engoody aged eighteen was well brought up by my 
parents, in my early life. Sorry to inform you, dear 
father, that after the death of my poor mother, my 
father persue’ his hfe cowrse after another sweet- 
heart and left my brother and I deserted, and unat- 
tended. My aunt knowing all these things having 
sympathy onus took both of us to her residence and 
supported us. As I was stubbornly bent upon con- 
tinuing my study, I tried my best by various ways, 
but all were in vain, At last I came to know of the 
Normal School at Tuticorin and here I am admitced 
in the Norma] line, While I was thus eating the 
food of oppression (because I find no means of im- 
proving in this too) I was comforted by the charming 
words spoken of your reverence by those that come 
down from Madura. A kind of anxiety still spurrs 
me onward to your reverence. I am once failed my 
middie school examination, I come to your rever- 
ence as an unknown son, I entirely give up myself 
to you. Myconscience dear father wil] never be- 
tray me at last as the natives are accustomed to. 
Accept me, teach me, treat me, and govern me and 
do everything to me which a father owes to his son 
and 1 dear father will never forget my phillial leve 
and promise to serve under you after my education 
is over untill you send me away. As these being the 
case | beg you dear father to give me refuge in 
this disaster and reply, My son: no objection what- 
ever. Come on and inherit your paterna) wants. 
Hoping this will find you in your soundvigorous 
health, [ beg to remain, dear father, 

Your most obedient son, 
JAMES ELEAZAR. 





....Two semi-centennials have recently been 
observed by the friends of Home Mission work 
in Germany. The one was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the well-known Rauhe Haus, of Ham- 
burg, founded in 1833 by Dr. J. H. Wichern, 
generally acknowledged as the restorer and 
father of Home Missions in Germany. Starting 
with but little capital except a strong faith, the 
Home, originally intended only for the reception 
and education of neglected children, has grown 
wonderfully, and now covers the entire field of 
Home Mission work. Not only have various 
charitable institutions been founded in dozens 
of German cities, but the children of this Home 
are found also in England, Russia, Hungary, 
Roumania, America, and even Australia, engaged 
in the good work. The anniversary was made 
the occasion of the publication of a memorial 
volume, in which the history of ,the institation, 
from its inception to the present extended use- 
fulness, is graphically portrayed by Pastor J. 
Wichern, the son and successor of the famous 
founder. The other institution that could cele- 
brate its fiftieth birthday is better known in 
American circles, being the famous Deaconess In- 
stitute, in Kaiserswerth, founded in 1833 by the 
Rev. F. Fliedner, the father of the well-known 
Protestant missionary Fliedner, in Spain. The 
beginnings of this institution, too, were very 
humble; the first and only building being a mere 
shanty. Now there are nine large buildings at 
Kaiserswerth, and eleven associated branch 
houses in Germany and ten other countries, 


Altogether there ate, at present, 575 deaconesses 
employed by these houses in various works of 
charity and Christian love. The last annual 
report showed an expenditure of 321,164 marks 
by this institution, which is the income from 
voluutary contributions, 


...-It will be remembered that mention was 
made last year of the reform being carried on 
in Cesarea, among the Armenians of the Gre- 
gorian Church, by Dr. Avedis, The Armenian 
bishop had Dr. Avedis arrested and banished. 
Finding that there were no means of escape from 
his banishment except by agreeing to stop 
preaching, Dr. Avedis, after remaining in exile 
several months, formally withdrew from the 
Armenian Church. He was then released by the 
Turkish authorities as no longer subject to the 
bishop, and he returned to Cesarea as a Prot- 
estant. He has not allied himself with the ex- 
isting Protestant Church in Cesarea, but has 
carried on an independent work, which is full of 
interest as being an entirely indigenous and 
self-suppo! en 


of the community 
original Protestant Church at Cesarea, of w 
the Rev. Keropé Yacobian is pastor. 





Literature. 


{The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN THE 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.* 


WE give below the full title of Dr. Max Baum- 
gart’s volume on the subject named above. It 
indicates sufficiently what its contents are. The 
apology for its publication was the fact that the 
editor, when connected with newspapers which 
were intended especially for university suidents, 
had been called upon by a large number of men 
for information on the subject here so thorough- 
ly treated. The primary intention was to supply 
facts to Germans; but, incidentally, all those 
interested in the subject of the requirements of 
higher special education in Germany have an 
authentic source of information opened to them, 
The compiler had, also, a second object in view ; 
to meet and disarm a suspicion entertained in 
some quarters, that the degrees of *‘Doctor of 
Philosophy,” etc. can be bought at some of thi se 
institutions. The book is # proof that the laws 
of the universities, at all events, do not coun- 
tenance any such thought. Advantage has also 
been taken of the opportunity to exhibit the 
universities as composed of faculties, and to 
show the gradual change in their composition, 
There are now eighty-nine faculties distributed 
among the twenty-one high schools or univer- 
sities, which have the right to confer the doc- 
tor’s degree, 

Of these twenty-four are theological, twenty 
legal, twenty medical, twenty-one philosophical, 
one of political economy, one of mathematico- 
natural science, one of political science, and 
one of natural science. Tiibingen has seven 
faculties; Bonn, Breslau, Strasburg and Mu- 
nich, five ; fifteen universities, as Berlin, Erlan- 
gen, Freiburg, Giessen, Géttingen, Halle, Hei- 
delberg, Jena and Leipzig have four; and only 
one has as fewas two. The usual number is 
four, and where they exceed this nember it is 
due toa splitting up of the faculty of philoso- 
phy, which ordinarily covers everything not in- 

luded under theology, law and medicine. ‘This 

movement toward specialization is going on 
very gradually, but not without some opposition. 
It is well illustrated in the cases of Leipzig, 
where the philosophical faculty has slowly re- 
solved itself into three sections, which, while 
capable of separate action, are not really dis- 
tinct ; and of Bonn, where there are four sec- 
tions, each with a separate head, but all united 
under one dean. 

For special information reterence must be had, 
of course, to the book itself, It is arranged 
after a plan which renders comparison easy and 
the facts readily available. 

Thinking that. the section relating to the re- 
quirements in the faculty of theology at Berlin, 
for the position of ‘* Licentiate,” would be of 
interest, at all events, to some readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, we have translated it at length. 

1. In reterence to the Old and New Testament : 
In general, a thorough knowledge of the original 
languages and of sound hermeneutical principles, 
with prepiration and a practical capacity for 
their application, which must be chosen in the 
actual exposition of passages presented to the 
candidate for that purpose ; a knowledge of the 
necessary aids to the exposition of the Bible, the 
fundamental principles of biblical criticism with 
the aids, and tne needful auxiliary historical 
knowledge ; and from those who expect to give 
instruction in connection with the Old Testa- 
ment, not only a thorough knowledge of He- 
brew, but also some familiarity with the other 
semitic dialects, 

2. In reference to Historical Theology: A 
knowledge of the sources and aids for its prose- 
cution, a thorough-going account of the facts 
of especial or epoch-making importance, such 
as shall show a scientific conception of the par- 
ticular topic, and a scientific comprehension of 
the whole subject. 

8. In reference to Dogmatics and Morals: A 
scientific knowledge of that which is peculiar to 
Christian belief,and to the laws derived therefrom 
for the Christian life ; of the systematic connec- 
tion between the two disciplines and their pres- 
ent relations, so that there may be evinced in the 
treatment of single important subjects selected 
from each department, a scientific conception 
of the whole, and acquaintance with the differ- 
ent’ current tendencies of dogmatic thought, 
and with the points in debate between them. 
Whichever of these the candidate may accept, it 
is necessary on the one side, that he exhibit 
su fficient historical knowledge of diverging lines 
of thought, and on the other that his own sub- 
jective views do not lack theological earnestness, 
and that he be able to develop his ideas clearly 
and firmly, and to defend them against objec- 
tion. He must also exhibit a thorough knowl- 
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edge of the biblical as well as of the ecclesiasti- 
cal form of dogmatics. In regard to Systematic 
and Historical Theology,theve is presupposed the 
necessary auxiliary knowledge drawn from the 
history of philosophy. 

4. In reference to Practical Theology: An ac- 
quaintance with the systematic arrangement of 
the science as a whole, and with its various 
branches, as well as with its history and litera- 
ture. 

This corresponds very clogely to the examina- 
tion had by American theological atudents in 
order to licensure by presbytery, association or 
classis. The degree of Doctor of Theology is a 
different thing, and is given only in cases of 
special merit (honoris causa) and with more 
discrimination than is usual in the American 
college or university. 


—e 
oe 


SOME RECENT SCHOOL MANU- 








A Method of English Composition, by T. 
Whiting Bancroft, professor of rhetoric and 
English literature, is published by the Messrs. 
Ginn, Heath & Co. It is not a general text- 
book, but is designed to supplement those now 
in use and be used in connection with them. The 
merit of the little book (96 pages, 1émo) lies in 
the analysis of the principles and methods of 
the different kinds of discourse according to the 
end produced, and in the full lists of classified 
themes for practice in composition and analyzed 
themes of various kinds. 

Wentworth and Hills Examination Manuals 
are published in two parts, of which No. I is 
arithmetical and No. I algebraic. They are pre- 
pared on parallel plans, each in two divisions, 
the first containing one hundred und fifty papers, 
intended to require about an hour for their 
‘solution, and the second containing papers of 
more difficulty, taken from examination papers 
‘actually given out recently in various American 
‘and English institutions. They are useful as 
itext examinations in review and in preparing for 
‘written examinations. (Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


have long used Thos. B. Shaw's “ Outlines of- 
English Literature,” as rewritten by Dr. William 
Smith. The great strides made in historic 
knowledge and in critical opinions, as well as in 
methods of teaching, have, in a measure, left the 
book behind, but not so far that a revision 
might not start it on a new career of usefulness. 
This has been undertaken by Prof. Freeman J. 
Backus, LL.D., who has corrected the arrange: 
ment of the manual in some parts, and simpli- 
fied its style. He has taken advantage of the 
state of our present knowledge to introduce 
afuller discussion of the old English and the 
middle English literature. He has also intro- 
duced considerable critical opinion from the 
best authors, as well as references to the best 
collateral reading on the topics reviewed. He 
has appended to the work a ‘‘ History of Fng- 
lish Literature in America,” with brief criti- 
cal notices of authors now living. These no- 
tices are quite full enough as to general litera- 
ture, but meager or even null as to many of our 
very best authors, as, for example, Professor 
Fisher, of Yale, Newman Smyth, Dr. Mulford, 
T. T, Munger, ete. (Sheldon & Co.) 

A very useful book for use at home in self in- 
struction is Outlines of Sentence-Making. A 
Brief Course of Composition, by C. W. Bardeen. 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) The manual is arranged 
not upon agrammatical, but a rhetorical method, 
taking up first simple, then complex, and finally 
compound sentences. The grammatical points 
that apply are introduced in a natural order 
suggested by the requirements of rhetorical in- 
struction. A great use is made of anecdote and 
incident in illustrations which give vivacity to 
the page without dulling the point. The sub- 
ject of punctuation is treated with careful full- 
ness, and under the two heads of rules which are 
invariable and rules which depend on the judg- 
ment of the individual who is to use them. 

President David J. Hill’s The Elements of 
Rhetoric and Composition has much to com- 
mend it as a text-book for schools and even for 
colleges. The arrangement is natural, and the 
method one that exhausts the subject. It is well 
fitted for a class-room manual, and abounds in 





By the same is published a series of ‘Cl 
‘for Children,” by different editore. The last we 
have seen are Scott’s Quentin Durward, edited 
‘especially for this series by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
with notes and a historical introduction by the 
editor, and Stories of the Old Worid retold for 
childrem, by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, whose 
“‘Stories from Homer,” “Stories from Virgil,” 
and ‘‘ Stories from Livy’’ have been commended 
in eur columns. 

Hazen’s Complete Spelling Book (by the same) 
has some noticeable features. It is in three 
parts, and adapted to all grades. The lessons 
are progressive; each advances to something 
new. Sounds, synonyms, opposites, prefixes, 
suffixer, rules, are gradually introduced. In the 
primary part, words are selected without regard 
to length, provided they are familiar and the 
combinations of sound not too difficult. The 
sentences are as far as possible classic, Repeti- 
tion is insisted on. Words spelled alike, and 
pronounsed differently are noted, as also are the 
differences between Webster and Worcester. 

‘Tables are given of synonyms, suffixes, prefixes, 
and sounds. 

Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic in one form or 
‘another has now been in use for more than sixty 
years. Geo, B. Emerson claimed, in the intro- 
duction of 1863, that it had been in use for over 
forty years then, It is strictly a mental arith- 
metic, and, with all the changes it has passed 
through, this feature has not been modified. It 
is now republished by the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., in a revised and enlarged edition, 
as Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive 
Method of Instruction, An appendix contains a 
sketch of Warren C. Colburn’s life, and his orig- 
‘inal preface. 

The Reading Speller, by William A. Camphell, 
principal of the Hoboken High School (D. Van 
Winkle: New York) goes upon a method for 
which much is claimed, but which is yet debat- 
‘able. It is questionable whether it does notcon- 
tain so much information as to raise natural 
‘history above spelling, which is the principal 
thing in the case ; and, if words are to be learned 
in the actual grammatic relations of paragraphs, 
it is still a serious question whether it is not 
better to select paragraphs for the purpose on 
account of their perfecticn of classic form, 
rather than for their natural history contents 
or for any interest of that kind that is in them. 

In ‘*Worman’s Chautauqua Language Series ” 
is the First Spanish Book, after the natural or 
Pestalozzian method, for school and home in- 
struction, by James H. Worman, Professor in 
the Vanderbilt University, and H. M. Monsanto, 
Professor in Packard’s Business College, New 
York City. (A. 8. Barnes &. Co.) 

How to Draw and Paint, published by The 
American News Co., is a manual of brief in- 
struction in the principles of drawing and paint- 
ing, outline, light and shade perspective, por- 
trait-painting, coloring, landscape and marine 

painting. The elements of instruction in per- 
" gpective are worked out with especial care, and 
the constant reference to diagrams makes 
greater brevity possible and intelligible. 

A merican teachers are now familiar with and 





practical hints and directions. We observe oc- 
casionally a want of sharp definition, as, for ex- 
ample, the use of the word diction as applied to 
style, as well as to the choice of words—a use 
which will pass in ordinary conversation, or in 
general writing, but notin a manual like this. 
A more important example is the proposition 
that ‘‘beauty may be rudely described as an 
emotion of pleasure awakened in the mind by 
external objects or one’s own thoughts.” (Page 
147.) Beauty is not an emotion of the mind in 
any sense, not even in the loose liberties of a 
‘‘rude description.” The author does better 
four pages later, where he declines to define 
the sublime any further than to indicate that it 
is beauty with the awe-producing element added 
toit. Hestill lingers, however, in the old error 
that it too is a mental emotion. The definition 
of a poem suffers in the same way, and is frit- 
tered away in three propositions, the first of 
which, that “its main purpose is to please the 
taste,” would be nearer the mark without the 
last two words. The statement that an epic 
poem is a narrative of events, too, is too tame a 
beginning of a definition to be saved by the 
later qualifications appended to it. These are 
superficial faults in a good book, which can easily 
be corrected. (Sheldon & Co.) 


SOME RECENT POEMS. 


WE are surprised on reading The Poems of 
Frederick Locker, Thackeray’s friend, and con- 
tributor of the Cornhill Magazine, to find how 
very good they are. They are society verses, and 
make no attempt to escape from that class ; but 
inside these limits he is bright, graphic, versa- 
tile, amusing, and all that a writer of such verses 
should be. The touch of his pen serves to bring 
the whole narrative into poetic order, and his in- 
genious muse brings him out right at the end of 
the verse. A capital little 32mo volume for the 
Summer wanderer’s satchel is this of Locker’s 
Poems, published by White, Stokes & Allen, 

Poems, by Augustin L. Tavean, a handsomely 
manufactured collection published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, opens with a rather long poem in 
two cantos, on the Virgilian model, entitled 
‘‘Montezuma.” The first canto is the foreshad- 
owing of the conquest. The second sings of the 
Spanish embarkation, voyage, landing, and con- 
quest. The theory of the poem transforms the 
conquest into a crusade, supported by the as- 
sumption that the wickedness of the natives se- 
cured their destruction, and culminating in the 
overthrow of the idols as the center and summit 
of dramatic interest in the poem. The versifi- 
cation is smooth and musical, Fine lines are 
not wanting. As a whole the poem is carefully 
and faultlessly constructed. It gains nothing 
from the theme. All its natural beauty and 
richness fails to lift it, and the poet’s imagina- 
tion has vot enough of the Promethean fire to 
make it rise. The succeeding poem, “Anteros,” 
is a lyric composed of a cycle of minor poems 
describing the varying fortunes of a lover with 
a fickle mistress, It opensin a frenzy of requited 
ove, which soon cools down ; the lover flies and 











the maid marries another ; then repents on the 
return of the old lover, soon has him at her feet 
again, only to cast him off onée more and begin 
new conquests, The poem ends ir a high moral 
strain, with the lesson that it is not always the 
lords who draw the ladies into sin, but, as the 
author explains in the poem, ‘‘there are wives 
who, not content with the honest devotion of 
their lawful lords, are ever seeking some ideal 
‘affinity,’ who is no sooner victimized than 
they sigh for ‘pastures new’ ; hence the number 
of divorces which disgrace our courts.” True, 
sadly true! But not exactly poetic! 

In The City of Success, and other Poems, Mr. 
Henry Abbey shows bis love for a moral, and his 
grave muse does not desert him, His publishers 
(Appleton & Co.) have given his verses the full 
agsistance of their art without lifting the verses 
from the didactic level. The little poem “Ontu- 
ra” is freer and stronger than the others, and 
there is much to praise in ‘ Liberty,” though it 
is clogged with too many stumbles in the verse. 
Altogether this volume is not equal to the one 
that precedcd it by the same author. 

Patrice, Her Love and Work, is a poem 
in four parts by Edward F. Hayward (Boston; 
Cupples, Upham & Co.) which turns on some of 
the ethico-tragic positions of modern life arising 
out of the breaking up of domestic relations. 
The drama starts with a young couple just 
wedded, whose future has but one very ordinary 
speck on its disk, that ‘ Rex” is devoted to his 
work and his wife wants more demonstration in 
her husband. Both parties see the thickening 
cloud, but are powerless to dissipate it, “Rex” 
behaves fairly well. The day of deep disgrace 
comes later for him, The wife behaves badly, 
involves house and home, and finally dies with 
her child, but not until *‘ Rex” had abandoned 
her. Then come his days of ‘‘deep damnation,” 
despair of God and man, and dissipations mani- 
fold, from which he is rescued by a noble woman, 
“Patrice,” who becomes his wife, and shortly 
after dies. The strong, fine point of the poem 
then comes out in the permanence of the moral 
and spiritual ascendency of “Patrice” over 
“Rex” after her death and in the life which gave 
him peace, This is all managed poetically, with- 
out dull didacticism and with much of the high- 
est kind of art which is attainable in poems of 
this nature. ' 

Poems; Antique and Modern, by Charles Leon- 
ard Moore (Philadelphia : John E. Potter & Co.), 
is a collection of several extended poems on clas- 
sical themes, with a few short ones, They show 
close study of Morris and the Swinburne school, 
and successfully reproduce the melodic versifi- 
cation of these poets. The theory of life is that 
found in Moriis, ‘‘ Herakles,” besides dealing 
freely with the classic legend, does not at all hold 
to its ethic character, neither as contained in the 
ordinary story, nor as given in the famous apo- 
logue of Prodicus mentioned in Xenophon’s 
** Memorabilia,” and Cicero’s “De Offciis.” 
Life is the same empty circle that we find it in 
“Sigurd, the Volsung.” It shoots out into the 
air with what force there is in it, dashes on its 
way, and then goes out like a meteor, ‘ Hera- 
kles,” in his reply to ‘‘ Hermes,” who offers him 
immortality, replies : 

‘ Man centered in life’s circle ever stands; 

The moment is his own possession: wise 

Is he who bends tne vigor of his sou) 

To apprehension of the fugitive. 

Strife is man’s happiness ; and when engaged, 

What placid music, though much promising, 

Can enter to his deafened hearing ; what 

Demand makes youth of immortality. 

O, wisely builded for delight is life ; 

Brief; could aught charm that were unchange- 

able? 

Bright ; ever with new bloom, or with decay? 

Pain has its owa repr'eve, nor should it ask 

Eternity to medicine a bruise, 

O, I have felt in all tumultnous life, 

Extreme of exuitation or despair, 

An equal passion of life; and now I feel 

Sweet pleasure at the thought of the calm grave 

And endless rest, forever unperturbed, 

Abandoned by all throbbing impulses, 

Into Oblivion’s lucid arms returned, 

Zeus-ward direct thee, Hermes; useless thy 

Sweet-tongued solicitation, neither can 

Dreams, omens, lightnings, all the employ of 

Zeus, 
Commend my spirit to his cali.” 
The death of ‘‘ Herakles” is in fall accord with 
his philosophy of life. Even classic poetry de- 
serts him. Iris does not appear. Death comes 
because lifeends. Feeling his end near, 
* Faint he passed 
Through the long, hollow-sounding, lonely streets, 

Beyond the gated walls unseen and circled, 

To where the sylvan-decked, descending slopes 

Fe}] with their quiet shadows in a stream.” 

And here death meets him in the fashion of the 
new philosophy. There is no death, no going 
any whither. He simply goes to pieces like Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘‘One Horse Shay.” 

“From out his face the rule of life and thought 

Vanished. Grown one with Nature’s growth, he 

knew 

Here was his home, here was his horizon. 

And for him, baring ber mysterious limbs, 

Nature's self saw he waiting, Suddenly, 

His heroic frame, fulfilled of all desire, 

Crashed backward in the arms of his sole mate.” 


A Four-Leaved Olover and Wayside Rhymes, 


py Clare Hoyt Burleigh (Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis), is « colléction of brightly-moving, 
sweetly-ringing verses, not lacking in imagina- 
tion nor poetic feeling, which run naturally into 
pleasant vein of serious musing as in “My Cross 
of Moss.” We notice some wrong accents, as in 
the line (p. 35) 

“ And the arbutus on whose cheek,” 
Arbuéusis not an oxytone (arbitus) as it must be 
read in this line, 

There is much poetic deftness and a clever 
knack of versifying in John B, Ketchum’s 
Stray Melodies and Songs of Sentiment. They 
would hardly immortalize a poet, but they are am- 
ply good enough to give an author a standing 
within the charmed circle of the muses, The 
‘Battle Prayer” on page 124 written “For 
the U. 8, Army, 1861” would be better entitled a 
translation of Theodore Koerner’s Battie Song. 
(New York: American Literary Agency.) 

The Retrospect. A Poem in Four Cantos, by 
John A. Thomas Jones, is moral, prosy and 
unexceptionable, All the qualities of a sopo- 
rific! (J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 

Brangonar, A Tragedy, trom the veteran 
pen of George H, Calvert (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton ; Chas T, Dillingham, New York), is a good 
old poem in the good old style, in which to have 
a good model was supposed to insure good work. 
The dramatic theme of Brangonar is Napoleon 
I and ‘his crowded and vivid career.” The au- 
thor has taken greater liberties than Shakespeare 
with his characters, but done so in obedience to 
bis theory that for dramatic purposes ‘‘a period 
must be distilled and then re-embodied in the 
personages who created it.” Atall events, Na- 
poleon would not recognize himgelf in the mor- 
alizings of the strictly didactic conclusion to 
which the drama is brought.————From the 
same prolific muse and from the same press, 
superbly printed and manufactured, we have The 
Nazarene, & new poem on a sacred subject, 
treated reverently. 


—_ 


...-The work of J. Leonard Corning, M.D., 
on Brain Exhaustion(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 
does not seem to add much to our information 
on the subject. It belongs to that class of books 
written fully as much in the interests of the au- 
thor’s practice as from any studious endeavor 
to throw new light upon the questions involved. 
The style is often involved, and high-sounding 
phrases are used where simple English would be 
more impressive. Ovonclusions are announced 
in too much of an ex-cathedra spirit, as where 
the ‘‘Manual of Psychological Medicine,” of 
McOosh, is compared with Hammond, and 
Macknish set aside without assigning reasons 
for opposite conclusions, The way that Mar- 
iani’s coca wine is vaunted as a remedy for 
nervous disease will be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most therapeutista. We need more 
proof of the doctrines of Section ix. The uni- 
versally received practice of tree alimentation 
for nervous diseases is enforced. We are told 
that tobacco has, as its most constant effect, the 
causation of “lethargy of the ganglionic proto- 
plasm,” a phrase the author understands no, bet- 
ter than do his readers, We do not doubt the 
ability of the author to do better; but it must be 
after years of closer study of an intricate sub- 
ject. Ellice Hopkins, the author of Work 
Amongst Workingmen (Whittaker, 3 Bible 
House, N. Y.), is one of those women notable 
for her good work with the wage class in Lon- 
don. No one can read this plain, simple- hearted 
narrative without seeing something of the 
secret of her power, or without receiving sug- 
gestions of very practical value for any work in 
similar directions, She shows the quality of 
real mercy, and deals with this class, not in a 
patronizing or mere sympathetic way, but knows 
how to address their manhood, to unfold to 
them the inevitable results of broken law, to 
vindicate God and the world as not cruel to 
them, while they are to themselves. Ques- 
tions of evangelization, of social conditions, of 
overcrowding of saloons and coffee rooms, sav- 
ings banks, etc,, are wisely discussed. The 
more the book is read, the better for the people. 
——lI, D. Steele is well and favorably, known 
by his “Fourteen Weeks” series of books on vari- 
ous branches of science and as many more on his- 
tory. This book (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) is an abridg- 
ment of another and an adjustment of it to 
laws as to instruction in schools as to alcohol. 
We regret to see as a frontispiece the old 
utomach pictures of alcohol, which are not sus- 
tained by modern pathology so as to be repre- 
sentative of lesions distinctive of an alcoholic 
irritant, That cancerous stomach never had 
a place, and the rest, although well intended, 
are not correct. We are sorry to say this; 
for, in the main, the chapters about alcohol 
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The Emergency Handbook bears the marks 
of genuine merit. Ita author, Dr. Dixon (Lee 
& Shepard), Boston, evidently speaks from ex- 
perience, and knows how to say briefly what he 
knows, and to stop at that difficult boundary line 
‘between what to tell the laity and what to leave 
for the doctor. The strange title of Zolectic 
Physiology, E. F. Brown, M.D. (Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.) Cincinnati, merely denotes that 
the book belongs to an eclectic series. Itis well 
prepared, both by author and publisher. The 
plates are unusually well executed. The chap- 
ter on alcohol is among the very best we have 
seen in any school physiology. The author has 
a logival and consecutive method of treating 
his subject and furnishes a book of great merit. 
————Brief Notes for Temperance Teachers, 
B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.8. (National 
Temperance Society, 58 Reade Street, N. Y.), 
will be found a great aid to all who desire to 
teach the leading facts as to alcohol. It is sug- 
gestive of methods as well as full of facts. We 
are glad to find an increasing care in this ex- 
cellent society as to its publications. While 
there cannot but be some difference of view as 
to facts, ye) we find nothing in this book which 
will be disputed by scientists or by those who 
have most closely studied the effects of alcoholic 
beverages.- —-- The Medical Legal Journal, now 
in its fifth month, is ably edited and is a most 
valuable addition to medica! jurisprudence. It 
is under the auspices of the Medico-Legal So- 
ciety, of New York, and is thus likely tolive. It 
is to be welcomed as likely to do much in 
aiding in proper legislation as to various mat- 
ters in which law and medicine are allied. 
The May number of The Sanitarian has a 
valuable article on “‘ A Perverted Will as a Fac- 
tor in Insanity,” by Professor Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, and a paper on the “ Advisability of a Na- 
tional Board of Health,” by Dr. Cahill, of the 
University of Virginia. The journal is edited 
by Dr. Bell, so well known as an able and de 
voted laborer in all sanitary matters, Your 
Home Doctor, Fletcher (Wilson Brothers: Bos- 
ton), is one of the books of domestic practice 
that could easily be spared from the het, It 
treats of domestic and botanical remedies, add- 
ing a treatise on suspended animation, the dan- 
ger of burying alive, and directions for restora- 
tion. ‘1,000 persons buried alive by their best 
friends” is the sensational introduction to this 
part of the work. We have yet to hear of any 
person in “the last century who has revived 
after being duly examined and prenounced dead 
by a competent physician. As to the rest of the 
book—the remedy for Barrenness is an examples 
** Bathe the body night and morsing with weak 
rum and water, in which put a teaspoonful of 
honey, and drink « wineglass of a decoction of 
black-cherry bark in cider, diluted with two parts 
of water, before eating and retiring. 











.. From Powder Monkey to Admiral ia one 
of Mr. W. H. G. Kingston's stories of naval ad- 
venture, and one of his best, full of stirring in- 
cident, but no Jess full of instruction, and incul- 
cating moral as well as physical courage. The 
story was originally written for the Boys’ Own 
Paper, and Dr. Macaulay, its editor, says, in an 
introduction to the book, that Mr. Kingston, 
though famed as a narrator of sea-fights, was a 
lover of peace, and that he declared, on undertak- 
ing to write for the paper, that he would not en- 
courage the war spirit, though his story was to 
be of the sea, during the wars. A.C. Armstrong 
& Son are the American publishers.—-If ‘‘ From 
Powder Monkey to Admiral” be of Mr. Kings-. 
ton’s best, equally so is Godfrey Morgan, A Cal- 
ifornian Mystery of Jules Verne’s worst, wanting 
not only verisimilitude, but even a single charac- 
ter of sufficient interest to make the reader care 
what becomes of him. The story 1s not worth 
the forty-eight illustrations that are Javished 
upon it nor the good paper and print that 
Charles Scribner's Sons have expended on it. 
Raising the Pear! is another of James Otis’s 
works, published in Harper's Young People and 
reprinted in book form, after it has run its 
course as a serial story. The author has shown 
a touch of Nature by not making the scamp of 
the story an utter scamp, but giving him a little 
wholesome and saving sense of gratitude.——— 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s Firelight Stories 
are sweet, good and helpful, and, barring the 
illustrations, are issued in a pleasing fashion 
by Roberts Brothers.—_—— Hannah Tarne ia the 
story of a young English girl and of her life 
at home and in Germany, by the author 
of “Mr. Greysmith.” Tue story deals out 
poetic justice all around and ends with a 
wedding in trne orthodox fashion. But can it be 
an English girl who loses her purse containing 
money and photograph in the railway carriage, 
and on its being returned to her by a stranger, 
s young Prussian officer, says, “I can only 
thank yon again for your kindness, but,” as a 
sudden idea struck her, “‘ perhaps you will ac- 
cept my photograph ; it was taken just before I 
left London, and my relations thought it good”? 
Surely only Daisy Miller could do. this sort of 
thing, and then answer the remonstrances 
of the German teacher with ‘I am sosorry ; but 
Lcouldn’t offer him the reward; could I? And I 
didn’t know what to do. Was it very 
Ishould have given him the photograph if I had 





been at home.” Even the American Mrs. 
Grundy is a little shocked at this English liberty. 
(Macmillan & Co.) In Soldier and Servant 
(D. Lothrop & Co.), by Ella M. Baker, we have 
& fresh, breezy story of girl life and work, and 
aspirations for usefulness. Sumetimes the 
breeziness is a trifle too fresh; but there is no 
stagnation to the story, which is wholesome and 
stimulating and frankly religious. From 
the same publishers comes Echoes from While 
House and Hospital, by Anna L. Boyden, 
being a record of the experiences during our 
Civil War of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomeroy, who 
went from Chelsea, Mass., to do hospital nurs- 
ing. After some months of active service Mrs. 
Pomeroy was sent from the hospital to the 
White House to tend the sick in President Lin- 
coln’s family ; and it is very interesting to see 
how her influence there is made to tell for the 
good of the “boys” ratner than for her own 
comfort or advancement. From the White 
House she returned to her hos, ital duties, which 
she continued to fulfill till the close of the War, 
having ‘‘ cared for over seven hundred patients 
and closed the dying eyes of nearly eighty.” 
The story is valuable not for any literary grace 
or excellence, but for the lesson it teaches of 
singleness of purpose and of self forgetfulness. 








-.».When some modern Plutarch begins to 
write a new “Parallel Lives” he will find no 
subjects more thankful than our own Bancroft 
and the German veteran, Leopold von Ranke. 
Both are historians ‘‘ by the grace of God,” and 
the first and highest of their branch in their 
countries. Both are octogenarians, with a fire 
and energy which scholars half their age might 
envy; both are in their old age doing work for 
which future generations will keep them in 
grateful remembrance, While Bancroft is now 
revising most thoroughly his history, Ranke, on 
the 21st ef December, the day on which he cele- 
brated his eighty-eighth birthday, had just com- 
pleted the fourth volume of his universal history 
bearing the title The Empire in Constantinople, 
and the Origin of the Germanico-Romanic King- 
doms, This history is a phenomenon in the Jiter- 
ary world ; it embraces the results and researches 
of nearly four-score years, spent almost entirely 
in the study of this branch ; and, following upon 
dozens of volumes devoted to the most minute 
investigations of special history, it can be fair- 
ly pronounced one of the most mature and ripe 
productions ever issued by the press of any 
country. It is the fruit of a life’s earnest work. 
While his other works are mostly great work- 
shops and tools, books of processes and inquiry, 
this is a work of results, and such results as are 
a most valuable acquisition to historical litera- 
ture. The conservative spirit that shows itself 
on every page of Ranke’s history is somewhat 
surprising. He treats with special delight the his- 
tory of the Jews, but in doing so entirely ignores 
as foolish fancies the reconstruction theories 
of the new and radical school of Old Testament 
critics. He regards the greater portion of the 
Old Testament, even Genesis, as historical and 
reliale, and considers the contents and chro- 
nology of the sacred books of the Jews more 
trustworthy than those offered by the Assyrian 
and Egyptian scholars on the basie of real or 
pretended readings of the inscriptions, and has 
put a confidence in Herodotus again, which 
historians have not been accustomed to do of 
late. In short, both in method and results, the 
veteran historian of Germany, who is without 
a rival in his field in the whole wide world, lends 
the weight of his voice and influence to u festina 
lente cry over against rash radicalism in both 
profane and sacred history. As Ranke is still 
enjoying remarkable vigor of body aud mind, 
the world of letters has reasonable grcund to 
hope that the new universal history will not re- 
main a toreo, but will be completed by the mas- 
ter hand that began it. In less than two years 
four volumes, reaching down into the Middle 
Ages, have been issued, and at that rate a few 
years will see its completion. May good fortune 
speed the day! 


.-The July number of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review bears the name of its new editor, 
Dr, Daniel-Curry. Neither ite face nor its form 
has been changed, and even the editorial depart- 
ments, which have been so interesting and val- 
uable a feature hitherto, are retained. The 
quarterlies and new books are dealt with ably 
and vigorously, and though the readers will miss 
the peculiarities of the style of Dr. Whedon, 
they will have no reason to say that the high 
standard which he set up has been lowered. The 
first article is by Dr. Terry, the author of the 
excellent ‘Bible Hermeneutics,” which we no- 
ticed some months ago. He gives the first in- 
stallment of an able treatise on the “ Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch,” reaching the con 
clusion that it contains passages which cannot 
be properly attributed to Moses, and documents 
of various dates and authorship. blended in a 
homogeneous whole; that its laws were either 
unknown or neglected in the period between the 
conquest of Canaan and the Babylonian captiv- 
ity; that Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers indi- 
cate different stages of legislation, and that, the 
priest code in Leviticus is fuller than that of 





Deuteronomy. These he recognizes as the pos- 





itive regults of criticiem. We may expect him to 
point ont, in the next article, the effect of the 
asceptance of these propositions. Dr. Baldwin, 
formerly of China, gives a second paper on the 
“Opium Traffic,” in which he gathers up the 
results of the traffic, Chinese opinion in relation 
thereto, shows the relations of the United 
States to the iniquity, and points ont what 
ought to be done. The Rev. J. C. Jackson at- 
tempts to show that simultaneously with the 
new birth a process of regeneration begins and 
goes on in the body—a needless and foolish 
waste of time and space in our opinion, though 
the article only occupies ten pages. ‘ West- 
minater Abbey” —when will writers cease to sur- 
feit the periodical-reading public with thousand- 
times repeated descriptions of the minster ?—is 
the fourth article, and there are five other con- 
tributions, geographical, biblical, and education- 
al. The editor gives in the last his view of the 
late General Conference, 


.---The Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls have made 
a very creditable beginning for the reproduction 
entire of the voluminous work, in six royal octa- 
vo volumes, entitled, Thirty Thousand Thoughts, 
edited by the Rev. Canon H. D, M. Spence, the 
Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, the Rev. Charles Neil, 
and provided with an introduction by Dean How- 
son. The work is designed to be a systematic 
collection ‘‘ covering a comprehensive circle of 
religious and allied topics.” The title-page 
makes a bewildering impression of the extent of 
the plan, which swells out vast and indefinite 
into the character of a kind of encyclopediac 
common-place book of illustrations from the 
whole field of theological literature. Vol. 
I, now issued, comprises selections on {, 
Christian Evidences ; II, The Holy Spirit ; III, 
The Beatitudes; IV, The Lord’s Prayer; V, 
Man, and his Traits of Character. The plan of 
this volume is methodic and imposing, and 
although we should not ourselves have much 
use for such a collection, and do not consider it 
the best way of acquiring truth, or of getting at 
the treasures of theological literature, we can- 
not doubt that a real want is indicated by the 
great number of works of the same kind as this, 


though of lower pretensions, and far less elabo-- 


rate in plan and execution. Thies is altogether 
the most extenrive and best arranged work of 
the kind attempted, and we cannot doubt that it 
will, in the department of evidences, assist many 
doubting minds, and in parts, like those on the 
Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, prove to many 
others a great practical and homiletic assist- 
ance, In view of the enormous expansion of 
literature in the departments from which these 
selections are made, this at least can be said for 
works of this kind, that one bas to make his 
choice between concentration on a limited few 
and second-hand acquaintance with all by means 
of the encyclopedia. 


....-Weare much pleased with Little Arthur’s 
History of England, by Lady Callcott, though 
we should not want our children to get this ver- 
sion of the Cromwell and Puritan history. The 
story is tuld with extreme simplicity, with 
enough detail to sustain ite interest and to round 
out the proportions, and with a happy avoidance 
of flat phrases, (Thomas Y, Crowell & Co.)——— 
The Mesars. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, pub- 
lish a convenient 32mo edition of the classic Tales, 
Essays and Poems, by Jane and Ann Taylor, 
with a capital memoir, by Grace A. Oliver, of 
the two women, who are, in a sense, canonized 
in the remark of Dr, Arnold, of Rugby, that 
“the knowledge and love of Christ can no- 
where be more readily gained by young chil- 
dren than from the hymns of these most admir- 
able women.” In the “Famous Women’ 
series, published by the same huuse (Roberts 
Brothers) we find a volame fully equal to the 
best of all that precede it, Hilizabeth Fry, by 
Mrs. E. R. Pitman. This volume is not, like the 
other on the same subject recently noticed by us, 
a condensation of the two volumes of ‘“‘ Memoirs 
with Extracts from her Journals and Letters,” 
edited in 1847 by two of her daughters, but an 
original volume, written out freshly. It makes 


no change in the portrait, but rewrites the 
whole with more regard to the leisure and strength 
of our busy generation. Sofar as we can see 
nothing is Jost in the reduction, and we are now 
80 much accustomed to hear the stern severity 
of the last generation denounced as barbarity 
that we do not care to object to this as a fault in 
this otherwise delightful volume. 


..-eln To Mexico by Palace Oar, A Guide, 
Mr. James W. Steele writes in sharp, clear, inci- 
sive style, like a man who knows the value of 
time and has what he wants to say settled in his 
mind. His pages are graphic aa pictures, and 
it is difficult to doubt that he cuts everywhere 
into the heart of ‘the subject. When we go to 
Mexico this book shall go with us; and, mean- 
time, the most vivid tures we have in our 





.-+-In our,issue of December 18th ult, we gave 
a commendatory notice of the Legends, Lyrics 
Png oe ty a Pn (Boston : Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.) The seem also to 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“ TaARANTELLA,” a new novel, turning upon 
the old Italian superstitions concerning the bite 
of a tarantula, will shortly appear in London. 
Its author is Miss Mathilde Blind. 


...-Miss Julia A, Eastman, who won the prize 
of a thousand dollars offered ‘‘for the best Sun- 
day-school library book” by D. Lothrop & Co., 
has written a new tale just being included in the 
firm’s popular “Young Folk’s Library.” It is 
highly praised. 


-+--Some of the fac-simile copies of the first 
edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar,” now. 
being brought out by Mr. Eliot Stock, of Lon~ 
don, will be bound in wood, taken from the din- 
ing-room of “ Dolly’s Chop House,” a favorite 
resort of Goldsmith when in London. 


-++»Max O’Rell, the author of the amusing 
satixe ‘‘ John Bull et Son Ile,” has written a letter 
to the editors of our friend, The Critic, assuring 
them of his French derivation, and that his little 
book was originally written in the French lan- 
guage. He also states that he translated it about 
a year after the first version was begun. 


..Mr. Charles Woolcott Balestier, the au- 
thor of the clever serial novel which recently 
ranan interesting course in The Tribune, en- 
titled “‘ A Potent Philter,” has prepared a biog- 
raphy of Mr. Blaine, which is now being issued 
by R. Worthington, a sketch of the Republican 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency being added 
to it. 


...-An etching of Daniel Webster, by Samuel 
Hollyer and Auguste Barry, from the original by 
Ames, has just been published by Henry B. 
Bult, of this city. With heavy, strong lines, it 
brings out, as only an etching could, the mas- ° 
siveness of Webster’s head and the strength of 
his features, From a mechanical point of view, 
its execution is of unquestionable excellence. 


..Mr. Andrew Chatto informed a Landow 
correspondent that Mr. Justin MacCanghy has. 
received already over $25,000 profits as. is share 
of the sales of his very popular ‘*The History 
of Our Times,” and that the work still sells excel-- 
lently. The merits and drawbacks incidental to it 
were discussed in this paper some time ago. No-- 
body will deny its entertaining qualities; and) 
in some respects it is a valuable book to consult 


...-A correspondent of the entertaining 
‘* Notes and Queries” comments upon the few- 
ness of common adjectives, nouns, and verbs or 
adverbs contributed to our language by fiction. 
Three words owe their origin to ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels”—to wit, “yahoo,” ‘ lilliputian,” and 
“brobdingnagian.” The correspondent can 
hardly be correct in his memory when he claims 
that “‘ benedict” is the only word so used, derived 
from Shakespeare. 


..The inventory of the Dentu collection of 
books and rarities is now complete’ by the Parisi- . 
an experts engaged. It comprises about 2,000,000, 
of volumes and 20,000 manuscripts. Many of 
the jatter are exceedingly precious. Among the, 
curiosities was the skull of Cardinal Richelieu,, 
preserved in a handsome black velvet case. Lk 
was rifled, with the rest of the skeleton of time 
minister, from the college of the Sorbonne when 
the riots of 1848 occurred. 


.-One of the first journalists to recognize 
the genius of Elizubeth Barrets Browning was 
the late Richard Hengist Horne, Miss Barrett, 
as she was then, was introduced to him by a letter 
from his friend Miss Orme, inclosing a poem 
with a request for his opinion of the talent it 
exhibited. He secured its acceptance by Bulwer: 
in a monthly and when, not long after, he re- 
ceived ‘*The Dead Pan,” the young poet's career’ 
was rapid, largely through his influence. 


....Mr. Merewether, the Queen’s counsel, who 
prepared for insertion in Anthony Trollope’s 
fine novel, ‘‘ The Eustace Diamonds,” the legal 
opinion as to heirlooms, died very recently, in 
London, The request which induced a lawyer 
vo carefully write such a chapter of a work of 
fiction is another instance of Mr. Trollope’s at- 
tention to details. How often is the reviewer 
compelled to stop, in course of some otherwise 
admirable story, and, in aghast wonderment 


ask, with the grave-digger in * Hamiet” : “ Butis 

this law?” his answer equally often 
‘Marry, it is. Novel-writers’ law,” which is 

like no other kind upon earth. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


1. THE EVOLUTION OF A LIFE; Described 
in the Memoirs of Major Seth Eyland. 
A True Narrative, Cloth, $1.50. 835 pages. 


New ana amusing anecdotes of Lincoin, Grant, Mc- 
Cletlan, Scot Butler, Stonewall Jackson President 
Arthur, Bayard Tavior, Edgar Poe. vi 
story of the war. ip about art, “artuate, ‘scientists, 
and travel in Europe. 








“ One of nce of -Annerican if and important books of 

reminiscence of fe pu vy Bee since the 

days ot Washington Irvin; t, gossipy 

unatiesten oye add grace and hatseces to every page, % 

2. A DOUBLE LIFE; or, Starr Cross. By 
Herbert E. Chase, C.oth, $1. 

A strauge romance, in which the mysteries and pos- 
sibilities of hypnotism and irvoyance are woven 
into a thrilling tale, me recalling Bulwer’s “ Stran 

”* and Dumas's “Joseph Balsamo.” Original, 
startling, and fascinating. 

3. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. A Practi- 
cal Instructor. By D.J. Tapley. Profusely 
iliustrated. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents, 

“ Mr. Tapley has a happy way of taking the reader 
into his confidence, mak ng the aicus yas gtepe of the 
ppecees of of a essen. 

tially readable. abounding in bright eae pictures 
of optdoor life, and pervaded by a quiet humor."— 


“The instructions are given in a clear, direct, sim 
ple style."—N. Y. Herald, 


5. W. GREEN'S SON, 


69 Beekman Street, New York. 


St. Nicholas for August. 


contains over two dozen sketches, stories, and 
poems, illustrated by nearly 50 pictures. 
It has contributions from 


Louisa M. Alcott, Maurice Thompson, 
Blaoche Willis Howard, Helen Campbell, 
E. 8. Brooks. C. F. Holder, 
William H. Hayne, Joel Benton, 

and others, including 


‘‘ Frieda’s Doves,” a pathetic tale of child-life in 
Germany. **Old Sheep and the Central Park 
Sheep,” a charmingly illustrated paper. Further 
chapters of ‘“‘ Marvin and His Boy Hunters.” 
Paper: Its origin, history, mode of manufac 
ture, with illustrations of the moachines that make 
the paper on which St. Nicholas is printed. 
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Guide, 
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THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 
CENTURY. 


This magazine for August is, as usual, the 
Midsummer Holiday Number. It is especially 
notable for the beauty of its illustrations, for 
short stories, anecdotal papers, out-of-door 
sketches, etc., adapted to the vacation season, 
It contains the 
OPEMING GHAPTERS OF TWO WOVELETTES, by 

Henry James and H. H. BorEsen. 
HUMOROUS SHORT STORIES, by 

Frank R. Stockton and “ Ivory Buack.” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, on 

British Wild Flowers, by Jouy Bur- 
ROUGHS ; with over a dozen iMustrations of the 
fox-glove, primrose, daisy, daffodil, etc., etc., 
by Alfred Teoane. 

Recent Architecture in America, III. 
Commercial Buildings, by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. 

On the Track of Ulysses, by W. J. St1i1- 
MAN. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. The first of 
a series of papers of rare archeological interest, 
describing a cruise in the Mediterranean, under- 
taken at the expense of The Century Magazine. 
SKETCHES OF PERSONAL INTEREST, concerning 

Chinese Gordon. 

General Sam Houston (Portraits). 
Queen of Roumania (Portraits). 
Dr. Sevier, vy George W. Cable. This part 
—— stirring descriptions of the Confederate 
8 leaving New Orleans, and of the march of 
the th Regiment down Broadway, June, 1861. 
Other Contributors are: 
Wasuineton GLappEN, W. D. HowE.s, Epita 
Tuomas, Epwarp EaGieston, Maurice 
Tuompson, Geoncr Parsons LATHROP, 
and others, 
Topics of the Time. Open Letters. Bric-é-Brac, 
Price, 35 Cents; $4ayear. Sold everywhere. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N, Y. 





Wuitine Paper Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., are now putting up 
the fashionable line of “ Wurrt- 
1na@’s StanpDARD” writing Papers 
in neat Boxes, with Envelopes 
The most perfect product of 
the Paper-maker’s art. Cream 
and azure, mill-rolled and highly 
glazed finish, all sizes. For sale 


by all Fine Stationers. 








Price, 25 cents ; $3.00 a year. For sale every- 
where. THe CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ANDOVER, MASS., 
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1020 PROSPECT ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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ladies for Middletown, Boston, Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. A large boarding establishment, 
excellently managed. 

AN ADVANCE PAYMENT OF #60 will cover 
all expenses of board, limited plain washing, tu- 
ition in preparatory and academic courses, room, 
heating, library, reading-room, and church sit- 
ting for the Fall Term of twelve weeks, begin- 
ning August 27th. . 

Send for Catalogue to 


QM, STRELE, Principal 


AN ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 


One of the half-dozen best classical sehools in 
the United States. Location entirely rural and 
healthful; buildings modern and commodious; 
grounds extensive and attrective. Thoroughly 
efficient instruction. SxveN Courses or Srupy— 
namely, Common English, Commercial, Indus- 
trial, Academic, Classical, Music and Art, Four 
years’ course of preparatory study, fitting gentle- 
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THE SECOND WEEK OF THE BEL- 
RAST COUNCIL. 


Our account of the Council last week 
closed with the vote on Thursday on the 
reception of the delegates of the Cumber- 
land Church. After that prolonged dis- 
cussion the subject of foreign missions was 
introdueed by Dr, Musray Mitchell, of _Ed- 
inburgh, in his report of the Committee on 
Missionary Co-operation, Admirable pa- 
pers were read on the subject by Dr. W. J. 
R. Taylor, of Newark, N. J., and Dr. James 
Brown, of Paisley, Seotland. The sub- 
ject was continued in the evening by papers 
by Dr. David Irving, New York, and Dr. 
W. Fleming Stevenson, of Dublin. The 
last mentioned paper was recefved with oft- 
repeated applause and unbounded enthusi- 
asm. Stirring missionary addresses were 
delivered by Drs. Chamberlain, of China, 
McDonald, of Calcutta, Swanson, of Amoy, 
Paton, of the New Hebrides, Messrs. 
Faulds, Laus, Martin, Boswell, and others. 
Dr. John Hall, of New York, moved a reso- 
lution, expressing the earnest hope that 
there may speedily be a large increase of 
missionary zeal and effort among all the 
Churches connected with the Alliance, and 
that the desire for union may assume a 
more practical form. 

Friday, the fourth day, was occupied in 
the morning with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Continental Churehes. Professor 
Blaikie, of Edin)urgh, presented the report, 
showing that 413,446 10s. 5d. had been 
raised for the Waldensian Ohurch and in- 
vested in good securities by the Walden- 
sian treasurer. An effort was made to raise 
£5,000 for the Bohemian Church, which 
had not yet been entirely successful. It 
was hoped the amount might soon be se- 
cured. Dr. Breed, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented a similar report from the American 
Church. These reports were followed by 
addresses from several continental dele- 
gates and others, and an appropriate reso- 
lution was adopted, reciting the facts, con- 
tinuing the committees and recommending 
the cause. 

The evening session was devoted to the 
Colonial Churches, Interesting addresses 
were delivered by John Cavan, of New 
Brunswick, and William Cochrane, of Can- 
ada; Dr, A. Hay, of Queensland; the Rev. 
James McGaw, of Victoria; James Cosh, 
of New South Wales; Thomas Watson, of 
Otago, and J. Frazer, of New South Wales. 

Saturday was devoted to an excursion to 
Giant’s Causeway. It was a delightful 
day, marred only by the sad accident to 
the Rey. Dr. Irving, of the Foreign Board, 
New York, who fell from an Irish jaunting 
car and broke his leg. There is no need 
for anxiety, however, as he is in good 
hands and has every prospect of speedy 
recovery. The first week of the Council 
was brought to a happy and harmonious 
conclusion. 

The Council reassembled on Monday, 
after the recreation of SaturCay and the 
rest of Sunday. 

Dr. Matthews, of Montreal, presented 
the report of the.Committee on Statistics. 
This was a very elaborate document, full 
of valuable information. The statistical 
tables are more or less imperfect, yet they 
show a grand total of 63 organized bodies, 
1,207 presbyteries, 186 synods, 23,821 con- 
gregations, 1,561 mission stations, 21,251 
ministers, and 6,750,460 communicants. 
The totals of missionary statistics are 1,065 
foreign agents, 2,625 native agents, and 
72,896 communicants. The thanks of the 
Council were cordially given to Dr. Mat- 
thews for his great pains in the work. 

Prof. H. C. Alexander, of Union Theolgi- 
‘al Seminary, Virginia, then read a paper 
on the ‘ Qualification of Candidates for the 
Shristian Ministry,” followed by Prof. B. B. 
Warfield, of Allegheny, on the same sub- 
ject; the latter especially was well received. 
The Rev. Principal King, of Manitoba, then 
read @ paper on the ‘‘ Training of Students 
for the Ministry” and was followed by Prof. 
J.G. Murphy, of Belfast. These papers were 
discussed by Dr. Cochran, of Oanada, Dr. 
W. C. Roberts, of New York, Principal Mc- 
Vicar,of Montreal, Professor Salmond, of 
Aberdeen, Prineipal Brown, of Aberdeen, 
Professor Calderwood, of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Long, of Glasgow, and Principal Cairns, of 


| Péinburgh. The feeling was strongly im 
favor of a high standard of ministerial 
| training, more thorough critical stady of the 
| Seriptures;,, better scientific and practical 
education:. Professor de Visme, of Paris, 
read a paper on‘ the State of Theological 
Teaching in Franve,,’and Pret. R. B. Welch, 
of Auburn, on’ Ministerial’ Doty.” These 
papers were discussed by Professor Monod, 
of Montauban, Principal Cavan, of Toronto, 
Professor Young, of Allegheny, Dr. Brown, 
of Paisley, and Professor Watts, of Belfast. 
It was urged on the one hand that minis- 
ters should preach with authority, and on 
the other that the Christian people ha@ the 
right of private judgment whether the 
preachers give them the Word of God or 
not. 

The evening session was devoted to Ro- 
manism and Ritualism. Many of the Coun- 
cil thought it was a matter of impropriety 
to use it for an attack on Romanism in Ire- 
land, and that the question of the use of 
liturgies should be granted only one man, 
and he anextreme antagonist of liturgies, 
to read his paper as a tail to the kite of a 
Roman Catholic diseussion. However, the 
program was carried out without opposi- 
tion. The Rey. H. Magee, of Dublin, dis- 
cussed the special difficulties and claims of 
Ireland; and was followed by the Rev. C. 
H. Morell, of Dungannon. 

Dr. C. 8. Pomeroy, of Cleveland, read a 
brilliant paper on ‘‘ Romanism inthe United 
States,” and was followed by Dr. Burns, of 
Halifax, on ‘‘ Romanism in Canada,” Dr. R. 
M. Patterson, of Philadelphia, of our neigh- 
bor, the Presbyterian Journal, concluded 
the evening witha clear and forcible dis- 
cussion on the danger to ‘ Protestantism 
fromthe Revival of Ritualism.” He aroused 
a good deal of opposition by his attacks on 
the ritualism of Psalm singing, as well as 
opposition to all responsive reading, 
written prayers and sacramental forms. 
The discussion upon the subject was re- 
served for Wednesday, when Dr. Brown, 

of Paisley, Dr. Bishop, of Orange, N. J., 
| Mr. Burrows, of Nova Scotia, Dr. Briggs, 
of New York, and Dr. Waters, of Newark, 
spoke in favor of an oceasional liturgy; 
and Dr, Breed, of Philadelphia, Dr. Smith, 
of Edinburgh, Dr. Young, of Pittsburgh, 
Principal MeVicar, of Montreal, Dr. Rob- 
erts, of Elizabeth, N. J., Dr. Bomberger, of 
the German Reformed Church, and Dr. 
Petticrew, of Ireland, against liturgies. 

The seventh day of the Council was in- 
troduced by a report of the Committee on 
Admission of Churches recommending the 
admission of the Free Evangelical Church 
of Geneva, on the terms of the Edinburgh 
resolution. It was agreed to unanimously. 
The following report on foreign missions 
was then presented: 


“That, inasmuch as union and co-operation 
in foreign miseionary work are, in manifold re- 
spects, of exceedingly great value, the Council 
rejoice to learn that the Churches con- 
nected with this Alliance have generally ex- 
pressed an carnest desire for as large a meas- 
ure of such union and co-operation as it may 
be found possible to maintain. Further, the 
Council, having respect to the fact that various 
topics of great practical importance in the 
prosecution of foreign mistionary work atill re- 
quire earnest attention, appoint two committees 
for the purpose of considering and reporting on 
such questions. In particular, inasmuch as 
there are two questions that appear to be of 
special importance in connection with union 
and co-operation in missionary effort—viz., the 
constitution of mission presbyteries and the re- 
lation of the mission churches to the home 
churches, the Council feeling the importance of 
encouraging self-developwent and self-govern- 
ment in native churches, thankfully recognize 
the amount of union already realized or in 
progress in China, Japan, South Africa, Trinidad 
and New Hebrides. The Committtee are in- 
structed to approach the supreme courts of the 
various Churches connected with this Alliance 
with the expression of the Christian and brother- 
ly regards of the Council, soliciting at the same 
time an early expression of their views and sug- 
gestions on these important topics. Further, in 
view of reported restrictions and binderances to 
missionary work in various fields, the Council 
agree that, in the event of an executive Commit- 
tee being appointed at a subsequent meeting, it 
be part of the duty of such Eexecutive Com- 
mittee to adopt means for the removal of hinder- 
ances and for the deliverance of: preachers and 
converts from persecution. Finally, the Council 
rejoice greatly because of the accounts brought 
to them from afar by their beloved missionaries, 
and, acknowledging with heartfelt gratitude the 
goodness of God in so graciously blessing the 





efforts made for the furtherance of the Gospel 
in al) the world, the Council would remind their 
brethren im the fellowship of the Lord that an 
adequate response to his call will never be given 
until every Christian who has received the 
Gospel owns that fior this Gospel he isa debtor 
to the Christless world, and, in a spirit of self- 
sacrificing love, prays, works and gives for the 
universal extension of the Kingdom of God, and 
they, therefore, express the earnest hope that, 
with a new consecration of heart, ministers 

office-bearers and members of churches will en- 
deavor to the utmost of their ability to fulfill the 
commandment of Him to whom all power is 
given in‘ Heaven and in earth.” 


This was followed by a grand debate 
opened by Dr. Murray Mitchell, of Edin- 


‘burgh. He said, with reference to mis- 
} sionary co-operation, 


there were three 
plans that had been in operation. One way 
was that missionaries from Europe were 
formed imto presb yteries, and thus went on 
in connection with the whole Church. The 
opposite view to that was that supported 
by the Southern Presbyterian Chureh ot 
America. It was that the foreign mission- 
ary had nothing te do with the native pres- 
bytery. The third way was that existing 
in Japan, where there was no dependence 
on the home Church. Whatever view was 
taken there were three great ideas of the 
Church that were known to their missionary 
friends, They must trust to self-govern- 
ment, self-support, and self-extension in 
the native churches. 

Dr. Rutherford, of Kentucky, advocated 
the plan of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Swanson, of China, advo- 
cated the third plan. Professor Smith, of 
Edinburgh, Mr. McDonald, of Calcutta, 
Dr. Hays, of Colorado, Dr. Moore, of 
Texas, Professor Calderwood, of Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. James Cosh, of New 
South, Wales. The discussion was de- 
cidedly im favor of co-operation on the 
foreign field, but the Council was not pre- 
pared to urge either of the three plans to 
the exclusion of the others. 

The next topic was the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Eldertskip. This was pre- 
sented by James Croil, of Montreal. Pro- 
fessor Chancellor, of Belfast, then read a 
paper on ‘‘ Qualifications and Duties of El- 
ders.” This was followed by a powerful 
paper on *‘ Lay Help in Church Work, in. 
cluding Deacons’ and Woman’s Work,” by 
Dr. J. M. Gibson, of London. The whole 
matter was then discussed by Dr. Patter- 
son, of Philadelphia, Dr. Hall, of N. Y., 
Dr. T. Y. Killen, of Belfast, Dr. Charteris, 
of Edinburgh, Dr. Hays, of Colorado, 
Thomas Sinclair, elder, of Belfast, Dr. Pet- 
ticrew, of Faughanvale. The result was 
the appointment of a committee, Professor 
Charteris chairman, to report to the next 
council, in London, on the subject of 
‘‘Woman’s Work in the Church, and the 
Scriptural References Thereto.” 

The evening session was devoted to 
papers on ‘‘ Sabbath Observance,” by Dr. 
H. B. Wilson, of Corkstown, Ireland; 
** Home Missions,” by Dr. Adam, of Glas- 
gow: ‘The Work of the German Church 
in the United States,” by Dr. Benj. Baust- 
man, of Reading, Pa.; on ‘Sabbath 
Schools,” by Dr. Worden, of Philadelphia, 
and Elder J. N. Cuthbertson, of Glasgow; 
on ** Temperance,” by the Rev. R. H. Lun- 
die, of Liverpool, and Dr. R. F. Sample, of 
Minneapolis. The Council adjourned at a 
late hour. 

The eighth day was opened witk the re_ 
port on the desiderata of Presbyterian his- 
tory, Prof. A. F. Mitchell convener. The 
report laid stress on the. movement to pub- 
lish the Wiclif manuscripts now in Vienna 
and Prague, and urged that the Alliance 
encourage this important work. Dr. 
Briggs, of New York, and President Mc- 
Cosh, of Princeton, and Principal Brown, 
of Aberdeen, supported the report, and it 
was unanimously udopted. 

President McCosh, of Princeton, read a 
paper on ‘The Place of Religion in Col- 
leges,” after which the Council permitted 
him to give his farewel) address. 

Dr. Roberts, of Elizabeth, then read a 
paper on American colleges. This was 
followed by a discussion, in which Presi- 
dent Hurd, of Illinois, Principal Cavan, of 
Toronto, Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, Dr. Jun- 
kin, of Charleston, and Dr. Apple, of Lan- 
caster, took part. 

At the evening session the practical work 
of the Church came into consideration. Dr. 





J. R. Johnston presented a paper on the 





press, Dr. Waters on missions in large 
cities. This was followed by an address of 
great power and eloquence by Dr. Long,, 
of Glasgow, on the same theme. This was: 
the best specimen of oratory the Council 
witnessed, and it made a profound impres-.- 
sion on the audience. 

Dr. W. Johnston, of Belfast, then read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Duty of the Church Toward 
her Orphans”; Dr. Nixon, of Wilmington, | 
on ‘‘Congregational Life and Work,” fol- 
lowed by an adddress of Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, on the same subject. 

The ninth day of the Alliance was the 
closing day. The chief item of business 
was the completion of the organization of 
the Alliance. After a long and careful and 
sharp discussion the program submitted by 
the Committee on Organization was adopted, 
with sundry modifications, as follows: 


“The Committee of the Council appointed to 
consider this subject and to report, beg to sub-. 
mit the following sketch of an extended consti- 
tution, adapted to the present condition and 
needs of the Alliance : 

“J, Executive Commission.—There shall be 
appointed by the Council at each meeting an 
Executive Commission, consisting of not fewer 
than fifty members, a quorum of which, to consist 
of seven members in each section, shall reside 
within reach of a convenient place of meeting, 
which shall have for its chief purpose to carry 
out the objects of the Alliance, during the inter- 
vals between the meetings of Council. This 
Commissi<n to be divided into two or more sec- 
tions—viz: a European section and an American 
section, each of which, again, shall have power 
by a majority vote to add to its number and fill 
vacancies. They shail also endeavor to secure 
the organization of auxiliary Alliances. I+ shall 
be for the consideration of the Executive Com- 
mission whether separate auxiliary Al:iances 
shall also be formed for the Continent of Europe 
and the Colonies of Britain, or whether these 
shall be included in sub-sections under the other 
two. The Commission shall report to next 
meeting of Council, giving an account of all its 
sub-sections and operations. 

“II, Onsects or Commiss1on.—The objects of 
this Executive Commission shall with due regard 
to the constituent Churches be, more specifically, 
such as the following : 

‘*(a) To carry out the decisions of the Coun-. 
cil, 

“(b) To superintend the printing and publi- 
cation of its proceedings. 

(ce) Tocommunicate with the Churches of the 
Alliance. All communications of Committees 
with Churches shall be transmitted through the 
Commission. 

**(d) To gather necessary or desirable infor- 
mation. 

“(e) To send deputations to Continental or 
Colonial Churches, or to mission: stations, where 
the occasion calls for it, and the funds admit. 

“(f) To intervene as may be necessary in be- 
half of missions or missionaries or Churches 
where obstructions are putin their way or where 
missionaries or converts are subject to persecu- 
tion. 

“*(g) To hold public meetings in order to, so 
far as may be deemed expedient, make known 
the objects of the Alliance and communicate in- 
formation regarding it. 

“*(h) To aid standing committees by supple- 
menting their number when the services of 
convener or members may have been lost 
through death, sickness, or removal; and to 
render to committees such other aid as may be 
in their power. 

“(i) To arrange program for the following 
meeting of Council. 

“(j) To receive the commissions or creden- 
tials of members of Council, 

“(k) To get papers, especially Reports of 
Comthittees, necessary for the use of the Council 
printed in good time. 

(1) To raise the funds necessary for the work 
of the Alliance. 

“TIT, SecoretarRY.—The Executive Commis- 
sion shall have power to appoint a Secretary, 
who shall assist the Executive in carrying out all 
these operations. The Secretary to receive a 
suitable salary, to be determined by the Com- 
mission. He shall divide his time between the 
two sections of the Alliance, and shall direct his 
attention to all the matters which belong to the 
Executive Commission. He shall help to reise 
necessary funds, and shall act as Stated Clerk of 
the meetings of Council. 


“IV, Frvance.—The ordinary revenue of the 
Commission shall consist of gifts of individuals, 
churches, and legacies from two sources. (1.) The 
Churches of the Alliarice shall be asked to raise 
the sum of one pound, or five dollars per annum 
for each delegate whom they are entitled, accord- 
ing to the number of their charges, to send to the 
Council. (2,) Donations and annual subscrip- 
tions shall be invited from individuals, in such 
sums as they may be able and willing to give. 
In ordinary years the sum to be aimed at as the 
income of the Alliance shall be £1,000, or $5,000 ; 
and in years when the meeting of Council is held 
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£1,500, or $7,500. Out of this fund shall be 
paid all the expenses of the meetings of Council 
which are not strictly connected with the ac- 
commodation of the Council and its members. 
Until the arrangements for a stated income are 
sufficiently advanced to enable the Executive 
Committee to engage a Secretary, an arrange- 
ment shall be made with the present clerks to 
carry on the business of the Alliance. 

‘*V. CommitTEEs.—In the appointment of 
standing committees, care should be taken that 
a quorum of members reside within reach of the 
convener, and these shall obtain, by correspond- 
ence, the opinions of members residing at a 
distance. It shall be a positive instruction to 
conveners of Committees to transmit their 
reports to the secretary, intime for their being 
printed and put into the hands of members 
before the meeting of the Council. 

“VIL Lrrenary OnGan.—The Executive Com- 
mission shall consider the desirableness of an 
organ, whether occasional and free of charge, 
or monthly, at a cost not to exceed four shil- 
lings, or one dollar per annum, The Executive 
Commission shall, if they see fit, make arrange- 
ments for the issue of this organ, and shall have 
a right to devote a portion of this income 
toward conducting and maintaining the 
journal.,”’ 


A large and fairly representative commis- 
sion was immediately appointed, which 
assembled after the adjournment and im- 
mediately proceeded to business. Thus the 
Alliance enters upon a higher stage of ex- 
istence, and maintains a permanent organ- 
ization; for, during the interval, the Com- 
mission is clothed with the entire power of 
the Alliance. 

There was an hour’s discussion on tem- 
perance, closing with the adoption of a 
resolution in favor of temperance, but with- 
out committing the Alliance to any particu- 
lar theories for its enforcement. 

The thanks of the Council were given to 
Dr. Blaikie for his devotion to the Cathelic 
Presbyterian, which had failed from a lack 
of interest in the Churches, and the general 
feeling that such an organ for the Alliance 
was unnecessary. 

The evening session was devoted to an ad- 
dress by Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, on 
‘* Personal Consecration,” to the usual votes 
of thanks, and the vatedictory address by 
Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh. The last 
was a strong address of great fervor, rich- 
ness and power. — 


Biblia Research, 


Pror. C. M. Mean writes us from Halle: 


Mr. Lawrence Oliphant’s discovery of 2 new place 
for Elijah’s altar on Mount Carmel] will, I think, need 
to be fortified by better reasons than those given in 
THE INDEPENDENT of April 10th, before the tradi- 
tional opinion will be likely to be surrendered, Al- 
though [ have not visited the place where he has 
found a pile of stones looking like an altar, and can, 
therefore, not judge what impression it would make, 
yet on the face of it the case he makes out is any- 
thing but strong. The positive reason is the exist- 
ence of this apparent altar, which, however, he does 
not regard as the origina) altar, but which, he thinks, 
may have been erected on account of some ancient 
tradition that this was the scene of Elijah’s contest 
with the prophets of Baal, 
some force if the existence of some such ancient 
tradition could be proved. Otherwise, the reason- 
ing is rather circular; the stones are made to 
prove the tradition, and then the tradition is made 
to account for the stones, Butthe negative reason 
on which the chief reliance is placed by Mr, Oli- 
phant is the fact that from the Mukbrakah the Med- 
terranean is in full view, so that Elijah’s servants 
would not have had to “ go up” in order to look for 
signs of rain. This has force only on the assump- 
tion that Elijah was praying on the very summit 
where the altar (according to tradition) stood. 
Should it be said that, according to I Kings, xviii, 
42, he had gone, after the slaughter of the prophets, 
‘to the top of Carmel,” it may be replied that, ac- 
cording to verse 44, Ahab was somewhere above 
him—most likely at the place of the altar. Elijah 
need only have been a short distance lower down, 
where the sea may have been hid by trees or some 
intervening knoll. This simple and natural conjec- 
ture removes al] the difficulty which is found with 
the traditional] site. Besides, is it probable that an 
altar would be built in « hollow rather than on a 
summit? Dean Stanley, though he does seem to 
locate the scene of the contest around the Fountain 
of Elijah in “‘ the upland sweep” east of the summit, 
yet, atthe same time, explicitly accepts the tradi- 
tional account as correct, however impossible it may 
be to reconcile bim with himself. His whole ac- 
count of the matter, however, is confused and worth- 
less, aud was apparently written after bis recollec- 
tion of the details had become dim ; and his depend- 
ence on Van de Velde only led him into worse con- 
fusion. I published a ful) discussion of the subject 
in the Bsbliotheca Sacra for 1878, after having twice 
visited the place itself; and to this I may refer any- 
one who cares for farther particulars. 


.-Dr. Fritz Hommel, Privat-docent in 
Munich and co-editor of the new Assyrian Quar- 
terly, is engaged on a large work, whose progress 
will be watched with interest by semitic and bibli- 


The reason would have’ 





cal scholars, Itis a first attempt at a comprehen- 
sive encyclopadia of the Shemitic languages and 
people. The first volume has made its appear- 
ance, and on unt or its intimate connection 
with the problems of early Jewish history, as also 
on account of its thorough and apologetic manner 
of dealing with these, has attracted deserved at- 
tention. Volume I contains a general intro- 
duction, treating of the ante-Shemitic civiliza- 
tious in Egypt and Babylon, and is soon: to be 
followed by Volume II, in which the first appear- 
ance of the Shemitic people in Northern Baby- 
lonia, the Hebrews (Abraham), the Assyrians 
and their relations to Israel, the Phenicians 
and their new Babylonian kingdom down to the 
exile, will be described. In Volume Lil the 
Aramaic people, before and after Christ, the 
semitic Abyssinians, as also the Christian litera- 
tures of the Syrians and Ethiopians, with con- 
stant references to the Coptic and Armvunians, 
will find a place. Volume IV will treat of the 
Arabs before Mohammed and the first century 
after the flight, and Volume V will complete 
this work by bringing the history and literature 
of Arabia down to the present time, Dr. 
Hommel, although not yet thirty, gives promise 
of being able to complete so great an under- 
taking. He is a man of tireless industry and 
unbounded enthusiasm for Shemitic study. 
Although the first volume is not faultless and 
has not been received with undivided enthu- 
siasm, yet this could not be otherwise, as it 
covers a field in which necessarily speculation 
and hypothesis must operate, sometimes more 
than facts. In matter and manuer it naturally 
differs in toto from Renan’s “ Histoire Générale 
des Langues Semitiques,” although the author 
adopts Renan’s thesis concerning the original 
monotheism of the Shemitic triber. 


Aews of the the Werk, 


DOMESTIC. 


AT a meeting of the Cabinet in Washing- 
ton, last week, it was decided to take prompt 
measures to prevent the introduction of cholera 
into the United States, An order will be issued 
prohibiting the importation from all infected 
countries fora period of at least ninety days, 
President Arthur has issued the following proc- 
lamation : 





“ Feeling it my duty, [ hereby call upon all persons 
who, under existing systems in the several states, 
are intrusted with the execution of quarantine reg- 
ulations to be diligent and on the alert in order to 
prevent the introduction of the pestilence which, 


we all regret to learn, has made its appearance in’ 


some of the countries of Europe between which and 
the ports of the United Stutes intercourse is direct 
and frequent, I further advise tbat the cities and 
towns of the United States, whether on the coast or 
on the lines of interior communication, by sound 
sanitary regulations and the production of cleanli- 
ness, be prepared to resist the power of the disease, 
and to mitigate its severity, And I further direct 
the Consuls of the United States in the ports where 
the pestilence has made or may make Its appearance 
to exercise vigilance in carrying out the instructions 
heretofore given, and in communicating to the 
Government of the United States any information 
of value relating to the progress or treatment of the 
disease,” 

.-The Republicaus of New York and Boston 
held coincident meetings on Tuesday evening 
of last week in ratification of the nomination of 
Blaine and Logan. The Tribune estimates that 
fully 5,000 persons were present at the New York 
meeting, which was addressed by William M. 

ivarts and Senator Hawley. The Boston meet- 

ing was presided over by Governor Robinson. 
The principal speakers were Henry Cabot Lodge, 
John D, Long, and Senators Dawes and Hoar. 


.-Middletown, Conn., celebrated the cen- 
tennial of its incorporation asa city on Tnes- 
day, July 14th. There were 20,000 spectators 
present. The feature of the day was a parade 
four miles long. Middletown was one of the 
five cities in Connecticut that were formed in 
1784, and one of the fourteen in the Union in- 
corporated at that time. 


.-Nine cars of an excursion train jumped 
the track on the Connotton Valley Railroad, near 
Canton, O., on Sunday last, and were thrown 
into four feet of water. Twenty-two persons 
were injured, bus none fatally. The loss to the 
railroad company is about $3,000. 


‘The plans for the Garfield monument 
which were accepted have been modified by 
George Keller, the designer, so as to take away 
much of the austerity which characterized the 
origina] plan. 


.. The story of Greely’s suffering and rescue 
is given in full iv another part of the paper. 





FOREIGN. 


.-The cholera epidemic in France is not 
abating. In Marseilles alone nearly 800 deaths 
had occurred up to Sunday, the 20th inst. In 
Toulon during the twenty-four hours ending at 
six o’clock Sunday evening, forty-six deaths 
were reported, and in the same time 171 cases 
were received in the hospitals, The Prefect of 
Marseilles said, last week, that over 46,000 .inhab- 
itants bad fled from that city by the railway and 





20,000 by roads out of the city. On Sat- 
urday three cases of disease were reported 
in Paris, and two of them proved fatal. There 
have been five deaths from the disease in the 
Departmens of the Lower Alps. The fumiga- 
tion of the railway stations at Toulon, Marseilles 
and Paris has been discontinued, as it proved a 
useless precaution, The Academy of Medicine 
in Paris decided, by a unanimous vote, that a 
land quarantine in France is impracticable. The 
health officers of London have held a meeting 
for the purpose of organizing a hospital service 
throughout the city, so that in case of the ap- 
pearance of cholera the patient can be immedi- 
ately cared for, The Governments of Italy and 
Switzerland have agreed to co-operate in meas- 
ures to prevent the introduction of cholera into 
their territories, Switzerland has expressed its 
willingness to guard the French frontier in 
order to examine all persons and goods crossing 
it. Hospitals for the accommodation of cholera 
patients have been formed at Chiasso, Switzer- 
land, and Luino, Italy. 


...Mr. Gladstone stated in the House of 
Commons, last week, that the Financial Com- 
mittee of the Egyptian Conference had completed 
its labors and was ready to submit its report to 
the Conference which, it was hoped, would meet 
on the 22d inst, It is said that the commission 
has voted unanimously, with the exception of 
England, to reject the plan for a reduction of 
the Egyptian land tax and the interest on the 
Egyptian debt. The preparations for the expe- 
dition to Khartfim by way of Siakim and Ber- 
ber are nearing completion, A train of narrow 
gauge trucks and passenger carriages for the 
railway over the desert to Berber have been 
shipped at the Royal Arsenal for Siakim, The 
passenger trucks will each carry twelve soldiers 
andabrakeman, They are iron-clad and have 
loopholes at the sides, The War Office is invit- 
ing non-commissioned officers to volunteer for 
service in the Autumn campaign in Egypt. The 
Mudir of Dongola telegraphs that he has received 
a dispatch from General Gordon, dated June 
22d, suying that Khartim and Sennaar were 


safe. General Gordon had 8,000 men under ‘is 
command, and asked that reinforcements be 
sent to him. 


..It is officially announced in Paris that 
China has given France the first measure of 
satisfaction. A dispatch from Pekin says that 
the Imperial @azette of July 16th published a 
decree in accordance with the terms of the con. 
vention of May 11th. In this decree the Em- 
peror orders the Chinese troops to evacuate 
Lao-ki, Lang-son and Coa-bang, and to with- 
draw to this side of the passes leading to Yun- 
nan, Kwang-ton and Kwang-si. The evacuation 
is to be completed within a month. The situa- 
tion at Pekin has become critical, owing to the 
occurrence of stormy disputes between Li Hung 
Chang and Tso Tsung Chang in regard to what 
action should be taken in view of the attitude 
of France, Admiral Courbet, commanding the 
French fleet, is threatening Foo-chow. The ap- 
pearance of the French fleet in Chinese waters 
has had the effect of strengthening the peace 
party at Pekin. The question of granting the 
indemnity demanded by France is being dis- 
cussed, The indemnity was reduced by Prime 
Minister Ferry to 50,000,000 francs. This 
amount should have been pledged by the 19th of 
July. 


.- The following was the program laid down 
for the demonstration at Hyde Park, London, 
on Monday last, in favor of the Franchise Bill: 
**The procession will form on the Thames em- 
bankment, and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon will 
march, six abreast, to Hyde Park. It will be 
composed of eight sections representing the 
different trades, and twelve sections compriaing 
various political clubs. There will be speaking 
at the park until six o’clock, The addresses will 
be made from seven different platforms. The 
putting of resolutions favoring the Franchise 
Bill will be announced simultaneously from the 
different stands by a bugle call, when it is ex- 
pected they will be adopted unanimously.” The 
Tories are organizing counter demonstrations 
to the movement favoring the Franchise Bill, to 
be held in London, Liverpool and Manchester, 


....-The Electoral College, of Mexico, dissolved 
its session on July 15th, andthe members followed 
by crowds witha military band, proceeded to the 
residence of General Diaz to inform him of his 
unanimous election to the presidency. Patriotic 
speeches were made and great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. The bells of the city were rung in honor 
of his ejection. General Diaz will assume the 
duties of the office December 30th. 


.. The Governor of Souora telegraphs that 
the yellow fever at Guayamas is a mild type and 
is not spreading. 
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THE CONCLUSION REACHED. 


ALTHOUGH we go to press a few hours be- 
fore the meeting of the Conference of Inde- 
pendent Republicans, the conclusion which 
they will reach is so certain that we can 
speak of it as if it were already uttered. 
There is no difference of opinion, and the 
considerations which were urged last week 
have been only the expression of all, and 
will certainly control the Conference. Be- 
tween Blaine and Cleveland it is possible to 
choose only Cleveland. Cleveland himself 
has politically just such a record as a re- 
former likes and as a placeman hates. 
There is in his political career no reason to 
object to him, but every reason to accept 
him. He represents with great singleneas 
the idea of administrative reform, which is 
the only idea just now worth anything in 
government, and which the Republicans 
threw away when they nominated Blaine. 
Between the two, we say, the man who 
wants to see the principles of administrative 
reform fearlessly applied to the national 
governmen’ can only choose Cleveland. 
The only ‘possible question would be 
whether the fact that he has been nominated 
by the Democratic Party, which is, as-Mr. 
Curtis says, hungry, very hungry, and 
thirsty, very thirsty, would not compel us 
to reject the best candidate it could present 
and to nominate an independent ticket. 

But this seems unwise, if not impractica- 
ble. The object of Independents is not 
only to protest, but to protest effectively 
against the Republican nomination. If the 








man nominated by the Democratic Party 

is just such a one as we want, and was se- 

lected intentionally because he was such a 
man, selected as a reformer against the 
fierce opposition of the baser elements of 
the Party, then the Democratic Party 
should have the credit and the benefit of its 
act, just as the Republican Party must ac- 
cept the discredit and the injury of its act 
when it as deliberately selected the candi- 
dates against whom those who had reform 
at heart directed their hot opposition. We 
cannot well reject the independent reformer, 
Grover Cleveland, because a party with a 
hitherto bad record has approved him. 
Our two objects are to elect a reformer, if 
possible, and also to teach our own party 
that it must stand by its ideals if it wants 
the support of the men who created it. 
Both of these objects can be better achieved 
by voting for Mr. Cleveland than by setting 
up an independent candidate of no better 
political principles and record, and who 
would be sure to be defeated. The defeat 
we could stand well enough, if that were 
necessary; but with a candidate like Mr. 
Cleveland, who represents principles which 
in this canvass are vastly more important 
than all others, a defeat is not necessary. 
We may just as well have a victory. 

But we say again what we said last week, 
and what needs to be emphasized beyond 
all misunderstanding, that it is as original, 
lifelong Republicans that we vote for Mr. 
Cleveland; not because he is a Demo- 
crat, but because he is the better Re- 
publican of the two candidates. There- 
fore, we waited last week and would not 
declare ourselves hastily for Mr. Cleveland 
until it should appear that those who re- 
ject Blaine and Logan could as Republi- 
cans, and on a Republican platform (and 
80 not on either of the Chicago platforms), 
cast their influence for the candidate of 
a party for which they have no respect. 
The Conference this week sets us right here. 
Its recommendation coincides with the 
Democratic nomination, but we support it 
as Republicans, Independent Republicans, 
and not as Democrats. Not even Grover 
Cleveland leads us into that organization. 


We may here answer some questions | 


that will be put to us. 

Do you intend to make a hot and bitter 
personal canvass for Cleveland and against 
Blaine? Not at all. Our sympathy is too 
much divided, even if we thought such a 
style of canvass decent. Our affection 
holds fast for the Republican Party, whose 
candidates, wherever suitable, we earnestly 
hope to see elected. It is only its Presi- 
dential ticket that we reject. It will be 
our duty to enter on no tirades, to call no 
names, to offer no abuse, not even to 
burden our columns with political matter, 
now that the issue is fairly presented, but 
from time to time, without fear, to present 
temperately just exactly what there is in 
the record of the two candidates which 
makes us choose the one or refuse the 
other. 

Is there anything in the private moral 
character of either of the two candidates 
which should forbid honorable men from vot- 
ing for them? We only know their public 
moral character. As to their private moral 
character rumors are sure to be started 
against both. Our duty is to presume them 
fatse. We have seen no evidence of their 
truth. We have waited a full week after 
both nominations have been made to see if 
any such rumors would be substantiated 
by anything which would bear record. We 
expected nothing and nothing has been 
offered. As it stands we can be conceined 
only with the political principles and pub- 
lic life of the two candidates as they stand 
on record. 

Another question that is asked us is 
whether the temperance issue is not the chief 
one, and are these men temperance men? 
Should we not seek a prohibition candi- 
date? That isa serious question; but we 
answer it easily. We are sorry to say that 
we believe neither of the candidates is a 
total abstainer. Both drink and offer wine, 
although in Maine Mr. Blaine is, like every 
one else there of all parties, a supporter of 
prohibition. But while prohibition is, in 
our view, a state question of the first im- 
portance, it is absolutely out of national 
politics. Prohibition is not a question eat 


‘8 at all in the control of 
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tion does not give it to the national Gov- 
ernment. The most rapid progress will be 
made by keeping it as far as possible out 
of national politics, and by pressing upon 
both parties in state elections the duty of 
home protection, and, where that fails, aid- 
ing either party that will assume the task 
of securing temperance legislation. 

We, then, give our influence in this cam- 
paign for Grover Cleveland as the repre- 
sentative of administrative reform and not 
of the Democratic Party. 





THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 


Never more deeply have we felt the 
poet’s words, 

“ S90 swift trode sorrow on the heels of jey,” 
than on receiving the news 
‘* Thetis” and the ‘ Bear”: 
nouncement ‘‘ Greely 
‘* Six only saved.” 

The long suspense for the fate of the ex- 
pedition ends. It has been more painful 
even than that so lately felt for DeLong; 
for hope lingered that his ship might return, 
nor were renewed alarms forced upon us 
by the known successive failures of at- 
tempts to rescue a deserted party. Schley’s 
outfit gave occasion for the cordial ex- 
pression from a whole people in the words 
‘‘A million for the rescue.” Congress met 
the President’s recommendations by its un- 
precedented grant of an unlimited appro- 
priation. The Navy Department judi- 
ciously administering it, has secured all 
within man’s power; fainting men have 
been revived at their last hour; most of the 
heroic dead, disemtombed from ice prisons, 
have been brought back to their home rest- 
ing places; and the scientific work of the 
Polar Expedition, executed so largely by 
the hands of the dead, has been entirely 
saved for science. 

We doubt whether any reader of the 
story brought home by the few survivors, 
and told in our columns to-day, will lay it 
down with a word unread. Too much of 
hard work is shown, too much heroic en- 
durance, too much stern disappointment in 
men looking out vainly for justly expeeted 
rescue, and, at the close of two Summers, 
finding no supplies stored for their ex- 
hausted life; mind and hegrt become too 
restless to pause till all is learned. In 
the conflicting feelings of joy over the 
saved, and the work accomplished, with 
the bitter cries for the many who have 
needlessly perished, there comes up in 
every heart an unsatisfied inquiry as to the 
responsibility for the shadowson this heroic 
page in American history. Fidelity gilds 
the record of those Arctic hours, but a 
more than wintry cloud overhangs the 
planning and equipment of the expedition 
which brings this record of eighteen silent 
sleepers. Where shall this responsibility 
be justly fixed? 

If we are to accept the judgments of 
Maury and Bache and Henry and their 
collaborators in science, it cannot be safely 
said that either the original idea of this ex- 
ploration or the point selected for it was 
unwise. Maury justly urged for like 
American explorations that ‘‘ expeditions 
sent to explore unknown scas have con- 
tributed largely to the stock of human 
knowledge.” Bache shared like sentiments 
in sustaining Kane and Hayes, and when 
the first proposition came out to establish 
a ‘‘ permanent” post at the extreme North, 
the revered Henry wrote: 

‘*T am predisposed to advocate any rational 
plan for exploration and observation within the 
Arctic Circle. As to the special plan of estab- 
lishing a colony of explorers aod observers, to 
be continued for several years, I think favor- 
ably. Much labor has been expended on this 
subject, especially with a view to reach the Pole ; 
yet many problems connected with physical 
geography and science in general remain un- 
solved. 

‘With regard to a better determination of the 
figure of the earth, pendulum experiments are 
required in the region in question. 

“The magnetism of the earth requires, for its 
better elucidation, a larger number and more 
continued observations than have yet been 
made ; to complete our knowledge of the tides of 
the ocean, a series of observations should be 
made, at least for a year; for completing our 
knowledge of the winds of the globe, the results 
of alarger series of observations than those we 
now possess are necessary, and aleo additional 
observations on temperature. The whole field 
of natural history could be enriched by collec- 
. tions in the’line of botany, , geology, 
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ete,, and facts of interest obtained with regard 
to the influence of extreme cold on animal and 
vegetuble life. Allof the branches of science 
mentioned above are indirectly connected with 
the well-being of man, and tend not only to en- 
large his sphere of mental pleasures but to pro- 
mote the application of science to the arte of 
life.” 

Nor was the selection of the site for 
Greely’s party unwise. Disrovery Harbor 
had been occupied by one of the English 
exploring ships of 1875, and very favorably 
reported on by its officers, as showing 
abundance of game and prolific vegetation 
and verdure in the Arctic Summer. Greely 
happily found the same, sustained his party 
on this and on his home supplies through 
two Winters and more, and probably could 
have kept them through a third season. 
Trustingly he obeyed instructions to return, 
no other Arctic expedition having spent so 
long a time in such high latitudes without 
a case of serious harm. The object of the 
exploration and its localities then were not 
unworthy or unwisely determined, nor, 
we should add, were its original supplies 
of provisions, sanitary appliances or scien- 
tific means. ‘The Signal Service must be 
credited with full foresight here. 


But graver errors in judgment must be 
admitted. They were forcibly presented 
by the ‘* Proteus” Court of Inquiry, con- 
vened Nov. 8th, 1883, by order of the Secre- 
tary of War, and composed of Generals 
Benet and Poe, Colonel Ayres and Major 
Goodfellow, the last named being one of 
Kane's companions of 1855. The charges by 
that Court of ‘‘ nine errors and omissions,” 
seem sadly confirmed by the history now 
before us, and despite of all the just com- 
mendation of the other labors and results 
of our Signal Service, these will be again 
painfully accepted by the unprejudiced 
readers of the report. 

Their chief specifications may be sum- 
marized and accounted for as follows: The 
first error was in not submitting in 1882 
sufficient plans and estimates to Congress 
for organizing a relief expedition of two ves- 
sels, thus to diminish largely the chances 
of failure. To this the chief signal officer 
placed the pleain bar that the reluctance 
of Congress to grant appropriations de- 
terred him from asking the money neces- 
sary for two ships. The plea was not ad- 
mitted. Two ships should, indeed, have 
been sent out from. the first, or none 
at all. Every one of our Arctic 
explorers, beginning with De Haven, (whom 
Secretary Preston in 1850 warned not to 
remain out two Winters, even with two 
ships) either has had them, or, failing of 
this for want of funds, has entailed the 
sending out of other vessels for relief. 
Even Hall, who was impulsive rather than 
discreet, earnestly plead for a companion 
to the “‘ Polaris.” ‘‘ He meant,” says Ad- 
miral Davis, ‘‘to maintain occasional com- 
munication with the civilized world, report 
progress and receive aid.” But the Signal 
Service failed to perceive the necessity of 
sending out even the second relief single 
ship till May, 1883, leaving no proper time 
for its full organization; and when sending 
it ordered ‘‘only one commissioned officer.” 
This failure to provide seasonably, at the 
first departure of Greely, and afterward for 
the relief ships successively, an organiza- 
tion sufficient to provide for the safety of 
so perilous an expedition, combined with 
and resulting from a ‘ persistent unwill- 
ingness” to co-operate with or receive as- 
sistance from the Navy, was the grave basis 
ofthe finding ofthe Court. It brought about 
all the loose instruction to Garlington; it 
urged him to hasten forward without cach. 
ing the supplies which would have been so 
sustaining to the now lost ones. It can 
seemingly have been the result of two 
things only—-a jealous unwillingness 
of any participation in a noble object, by 
the advice or share of control by the very 
class of men who alone can work a ship in 
the ice floes, and, secondly, a want of suf- 
ficient Arctic knowledge. The first of these 
errors ran through the whole history, and 
reappears, indeed, in some degree, even 
in the Report of the Board of Relief, the 
minority of whom would have sent soldiers 
with Schley. On the “Proteus,” it threw 
on an army officer the responsibility of 
putting the ship in the crushing pack. The 
lack, somewhere, of judgment founded on 
Arctic knowledge is clear in the bare 
naming of ‘‘ Sept. 1st” as the date of Gree 
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ly’s leaving his post. No one would sup- 
pose that this date could have been ever 
penned; for even the superficial reader of 
Arctic exploration has promptly said, 4 
retreat begun so late from that latitude is 
impossible. The Chief of the Signal Ser- 
vice accounts for it as not originating with 
him. But the head of so responsible a 
bureau must always be expected to control 
the judgments of others in such a point as 
this, and in all others, including the estab- 
lishment of supplies on the ‘ Proteus’s” 
voyage up, in place of omitting this 
through an acknowledged mistake when 
instructing Garlington that Greely’s means 
would be exhausted unless the ‘‘ Proteus” 
pushed on. These and like sad errors of 
judgment bring us mourning to-day. 

What the Arctic explorer, Kennan, says in 
the Herald of the 18th is true: 


“Tf Lieutenant Greely and his party had all 
returned in safety to the United States, as they 
might have done had they been properly sup- 
ported, their Arctic record, in point of skillful 
management and success, would have been 
unparalleled. No other Arctic expedition has 
ever spent two consecutive Winters and part of 
a third in such high latitudes, and achieved such 
results without a casualty or a single case of 
serious sickness. If Lieutenant Greely had 
found at the mouth of Smith’s Sound the shelter 
and food which he had a right to expect there, 
he would probably have brought his entire 
party back to the United States in perfect 
health after three Winters in the highest northern 
latitudes that have even been reached, and after 
a series of sledging campaigns, which, for bold- 
ness and skillful execution, have rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed.” 

Honor to the brave whose imperishable 
records are their lasting memorial. But the 
fullness of honor cannot fill empty chairs 
at the homes where the eighteen of the 
twenty-four might be. From one such des- 
olated fireside the words already come to 
us: ‘*What care we for honor when our 
brother perished for want of food?” 

Yet, as ever, true and lasting good must 
come out of the evil. Demonstration has 
been made that even further north than this 
colony was posted, human life and labor may 
be safely maintained. America is again in 
the advance in scientific research. The Coast 
Survey with all scientific men await the 
pendulum comparisons, always of first im- 
port; hydrography and other branches of 
science await the reduction of continuous 
observations by the best of instruments; 
geographical boundaries are extended; and 
the lessons of experience, though severely 
taught, will not belost by the two branches 
of our national defense. 

In almost every previous case harmo- 
nious co-operation between our Army and 
Navy has distinguished the American ser- 
vice. It will continue; and the lessons of 
such prompt execution at our Brooklyn 
Yard of orders from the quick discern- 
ment and personal superintendence of the 
Secretary of the Navy will be a lasting 
gain to officers of both branches. They 
will co-operate in avy future explorations 
which the history of this expedition does 
by no means debar from the North. 


in 





THE LAST CASE OF EXTRADI- 
TION. 


Tue story of this case, in its essential 
items, ean be told in a very few words. 
Eno, as the President of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of this city, had in his lawful 
custody the funds of the bank; and, being 
tempted to embark in stock speculations, 
he misappropriated and embezzled and lost 
these funds to a large amount, and sought 
to conceal, and for a time did conceal, the 
fact by a series of falsifications in the ac- 
counts of the bank. These facts constitute 
the crime of which he is guilty. The dis- 
covery of this crime led him to flee to 
Canada; and he was there arrested, and for 
a time held, on the charge of forgery, with 
a view to his extradition and delivery to 
the authorities of this state, for trial and 
punishment. Judge Caron, of Quebec, be- 
fore whom the case was brought on a writ 
of habeas corpus, recently discharged him 
from this arrest; and this finishes the 
story, so far as the pursuit of justice is 
concerned, unlesy Eno shall, of his own 
accord, come back to this state. 

We never had any doubt, in view of the 
facts as known to the public, that the story 
would end just as it has ended. The ef- 
fort to get Euo back into this country, 





under the pretext of charging him with 
forgery, was virtually an attempt to mis- 
lead the Canadian authorities in the inter- 
pretation and application of the tenth arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1842 between the United 
States and Great Britain. The effort has 
failed as, according to law, it ought to have 
failed. There is no doubt that Eno as an 
embezzler deserves to be severely punished 
for his crime; and it is a pity that the jus- 
tice of this state cannot get hold of him, 
But it would be a greater pity to bring him 
back to this country by a virtual fraud 
against the extradition treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

It is true that, according to the Penal 
Code of this State, there are three degrees 
of forgery, and that Eno was indicted for 
forgery in the second and third degrees, 
and, perhaps, also true that the acts 
charged against him in the indictment, 
would, if proved, constitute the crime of 
forgery in one or both of these degrees. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the 
statutory offense of forgery in this state, 
in the second and third degree, is not the 
forgery of the common law, which was 
evidently intended by the two governments 
when placing forgery in the list of extra- 
dition crimes, and that the acts of Eno, 
which are simply acts of embezzlement, do 
not constitute forgery in this sense, any 
more than arson or burglary is forgery in 
the sense of the treaty. Neither of the 
contracting parties can, by a local statute, 
so enlarge the treaty import of the term as 
to make it embrace other acts unknown to 
the common law as acts of forgery, and 
then on the basis of this enlarged import 
of the term claim extradition for these 
other acts as being acts of forgery. This 
sort of claim is precisely what was at- 
tempted, and what very properly failed of 
success, in the case of Eno. 

If the Government of the United States 
and that of Great Britain desire to extradite 
fugitive criminals from the territories of 
each other for embezzlement, or any other 
crime not enumerated in the treaty of 1842, 
the proper course is to revise the existing 
treaty, or, what would be better, to make 
a new treaty. The case of Eno decided in 
Canada, that of Tully recently decided iu 
this city, and that of Windsor decided in 
1869 in England, ought to put an end to all 
further attempts, in either country, to ex- 
tradite, under the present treaty, persons 
onthe charge of forgery, when the real 
offense is simply that of embezzlement, 
which, under this treaty, is not an extradit- 
able crime. Embezzlement ought to be 
such an offense, but it is not; and this isa 
good reason why the treaty should be 
changed, or superseded altogether by a 
better one. It is a matter of surprise that 
the two countries have gone along now for 
more than forty years with so imper- 
fect a treaty on the subject of extradition. 


VICTORY OF THE POPULAR 
PARTY IN NORWAY. 


Tne latest advices from Norway bring 
tidings of a victory of the popular party 
80 sweeping and complete that it can hardly 
be called anything less than a revolution, 
Certainly no political event in the North since 
1841 can be compared to this in importance. 
When the pillars of the old bureaucracy 
finally began to waver the whole structure 
was leveled to the ground in the short space 
of two months. 

A ministry like that recently impeached, 
composed of ultra-conservatives, every one 
knew that the people would not accept. 
That the King, nevertheless, appointed such 
a one, could hardly have been anything but 
an experiment based on the hope that the 
people would be satisfied for the time being 
by their triumph in the impeachment, and 
that they bad hardly a purpose more serious 
than that of harassing the government. 
The cool and resolute bearing of the assem- 
bly, however, soon convinced the King of 
his error. He then returned to the capital, 
and summoned to his presence the man who 
has frequently been named by the Left as 
the only man whom they regarded able to 
effect a compromise. 

0. J. Broch has for thirty years or more 
been looked upon by the whole nation as the 
personification both of science and practical 
wisdom. The first authority in pure mathe- 











matics, the soul and leader in most great 
practical enterprises from the publication 


of improved text-books to the building 
railroads, telegraph lines and canals, he | 
loomed up as a semi-mythical greatness in 
the minds of the people and has been the 
friend and counselor of patriots and states- 
men. 

When it was rumored that he was sum- 
moned to the Royal Palace a thrill of sur- 
prise and joy passed through the assembly, 
and a smile settled down upon the careworn 
face of its President. Such a man could 
hardly have any political views but those of 
the center to which he was understood to 
belong, and upon him must be placed the 
responsibility of reconciliation. He under- 
took it with his accustomed loyalty; but it 
soon became evident that there were not 
men enough of his stamp to form a new 
cabinet. The long struggle seems to have 
pushed the strongest men who take part in 
politics to one or the other of the extremes, 
and left the weaker and more negative na- 
tures in the center, Broch could not find 


take such a task. 
a ministry. 

There was nothing left for the King to 
do but to bow to the “ great commoner,” 
Johan Sverdrup; and, as it seems, he did it 
gracefully. Everybody was taken by sur- 
prise; and yet, we think, only a small mi- 
nority was dissatisfied. No one can doubt 
the patriotism or ability of this long-tried 
leader. He was elected to the Storthing in 
1851, and no effort of his enemies has heen 
able to defeat him at any subsequent elec- 
tion. He became the leader of the oppo- 
sition almost as soon as he entered the 
House, and has never for a day Jost the con- 
fidence of his party. He has been Presi- 
dent of the House for many years, and his 
popularity is now, though he is sixty-eight 
years of age, greater than ever. 

The government is, therefore, now in the 
hands of the Radical leader; but he is no 
hot-headed enthusiast. His age and ex- 
perience, as well as his unsullied name, 
will be a guaranty of good government. 

Now that he has reached the highest pos- 
sible honor, and bears the weight of re- 
sponsibility, he will feel it his duty not to 
crush his opponents, but to reconcile par- 
ties and give the country that rest and pros- 
perity which confidence in its government 
only can insure, 

It is almost as difficult to penetrate the 
causes of such a change as to predict its 
consequences. But we believe that indi- 
rect influences from this country have given 
a greater impulse toward popular self-gov- 
ernment in Norway than any other cause. 
In 1814 our institutions were faithfully 
studied by the framers of the Norwegian 
Constitution, and, ever since then, influ- 
ences from this country have increased, we 
may say, in geometrical ratio. To-day 
there is not a family so secluded among the 
Norwegian mountains as not to have been 
animated by a deep interest in the political 
institutions of the land where so many 
friends and countrymen have found wel- 
come and welfare. How bitterly that in- 
fluence has been combated by the party 
that is now overthrown by its power history 
may never be able fully to relate. And, 
when the sober eye of history shall search 
the records of the past seventy years it will 
probably have lost all pride in displaying 
the malignity which has animated opposi- 
tion to American ideas. The immigrants, 
and the sons of the immigrants in this 
country, feel a personal share in this tri- 
umph of liberty in their ancestral home. 
The mails and the cables are carrying a 
stream of congratulations over the sea. 

It is also supposed tnat the King has been 
largely influenced in his recent concessions 
to the people of Norway by monitory voices 
from the ruling classes in Sweden. The 
struggle in Norway has commenced to ut- 
tract attention in the brother natioa, where 
the people have hitherto shown less dispo- 
sition to assert their rights in opposition to 
the old monarchy. But democratic ideas 
are contagious, and no quarantine orsanita- 
ry precautions of this kind will avail in the 
long run. 

So complete a revolution has rarely been 
effected without bloodshed. Every one 
felt that the people would be victorious in 
the end, but no one expected that the end 
was so near or that the triumph would be 
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so complete. The Constitution of Norway is 
no longer a rigid, lifeless corpse, as the King 


the men at once able and willing to under- | 


had hoped to make it by his absolute veto. 
Parliamentary government, with all that 
that implies, is the result of this victory. 
Norway is as free as England, and, besides, 
is free from the incubus of an old nobility. 
The King has at last yielded to the will 
of the people; and it seems, not in that sul- 
len, irritated: mood with which he received 
the impeachment this Spring, but with a 
bow and a gracious smile. By this course - 
he will win the hearts of the people, 
strengthen his dynasty, and will experience 
the truth of his grandfather’s motto—“ the 
love of the people is my reward.” 





PROTESTANTISM IN POLITICS. 


Tue great movement of the sixteenth 
century, which was led by Martin Luther, 
and out of which have grown the Protest- 
ant sects of Christendom, had its origin in 
a religious bolt. That bolt, traced to its 
final principle, consisted in the assertion 
and the exercise of the right of private 
judgment, as against the pretensions, as- 
sumptions, usurpations, and corruptions 
of the Catholic Church. Martin Luther was 
a religious bolter, and so was Melancthon, 
and so were their associates and coadjutors. 
Though they belonged to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have lived and died in the 
same, they refused to bow to its authority 
as infallible, or to acquiesce in its enormous 
abuses and corruptions. Their action em- 
bodied the great principle which lies at the 
basis of religious Protestantism. That 
principle, stated in a word, is that, in mat- 
ters of religion, every man, subject to the 
authority of God, is the supreme and final 
jitige of hisown duties. Protestantism, in 
religion, is built upon this fundamental 
truth. 

Nor is this great truth limited in its ap- 
plication to religion. It operates with equal 
potency and equal pertinency in various 
other relations of life. Take, for example, 
the question whether the citizen and the 
voter in a free government, who may be 
allied with a political party because that 
party has, on the whole, best represented 
his views, shall, in a particular instance, 
accept its platform of principles as set 
forth by a convention speaking for the 
party, and support the candidates nomi- 
nated by the convention. The thick-and 
thin partisans who go it blind, many of 
whom are more concerned about the spoils 
of victory than anything else, usually 
answer this question in the affirmative, 
Their party is their Pope, and, for all practi- 
cal purposes, authoritative and infallible. 
They bow down to this party Pope, and 
vote the ticket and sustain the platform. 
Their one supreme theory in polities is to 
stick to the party and vote withit. The 
mere name is enough for them. They be- 
lieve what the party convention says, and 
the candidates of the convention are sure 
of their support. If they are Democrats, 
they always go with the party; and if they 
are Republicans, they always vote the Re- 
publican ticket. 

There is, however, another class of citi- 
zens—which, we think, in thigcountry, is 
rapidly increasing—who, though not indif- 
ferent to the just claims of their party, and 
never disregarding them without regret, 
nevertheless claim the right to judge for 
themselves of their own political cuties, 
and when their party, through its conven- 
tion, presents unfit candidates for office and 
a bad platform to condemn botl and refuse 
their support to both. Allegiance to mere 
party is not their supreme political idea. 
What they demand as the condition of 
their support is that the party principles 
shall be right, and that the candidates com- 
mended to them shall have arecord that en- 
titles them to support; and if these condi- 
tions are not supplied, then they refuse to 
vote with their party, and may abandon it 
altogether. These citizens and voters are 
Protestants in politics. They do in this re- 
lation jast what Martin Luther didin a 
different relation. He bolted the platform 
of the Pope and the Church of Rome; and 
they bolt the platform and the ticket of a 
party convention. The principle of action 
is the same in both cases. 

The bolting right, whether in religion 
or in politics, is inherent and inalienable; 
apd the exercise of it, upon proper occa- 
sions, is the only effectual way in which a 
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restraim upon the majority. We concede, 
in all questions that depend simply on num- 
bers, the right of the majority to have its 
own way and carry out its own purpose. 
But when that way and purpose come in 
conflict with the conscience of a minority, 
then that minority, whether it consist of 
oue man or five hundred, has ap equal 
right, by just and proper methods, to op- 
pose the will of the majority. This is just 
what those Republicans who cannot con- 
scientiously support the Blaine and Logan 
ticket, are doing and mean to do. They 
do not complain of the manner of the nom- 
ination; but they do protest. against the 
men nominated and against the kind of 
politics which they represent ; and, in order 
to make this protest the most effective in 
its influence upon the future, they intend 
to withhold their votes from these men, 
whether they cast them for any other can- 
didates or not. If those who run the Re- 
publican machine this Fall expect to whip 
these dissentients into line, they will find 
themselves mistaken. Their purpose is 
that the Republican Party shall take a 
higher moral stand in political action, or 
live, if it live at all, without their support. 
tcl tein enti 
° ° ( 
Editorial Hotes, 

Tux publication of the views of Prof, James 
Woodrow, of the Theological Seminary in 
Columbia, 8. C., on Evolution, has raised a 
discussion which will not soon cease, and which 
is very likely to end in his forced retirement 
from the Seminary. The Central Presbyterian, 
of Richmond, means to be fair. It says: 

“In order to be strictly just, and to form a fair 
judgment, it is proper to remember that Dr. Wood- 
row does not stand alone among evangelical divines 
in the Church in the entertainment of these 
opinions (and this may be gathered from the discus- 
sion In the late Belfast Council), and it is only 
necessary to read his article to see how specious 
and plausible his views are. Even as stalwart an 
opponent of the Evolution theory as Professor 
Dawson accepts the Nebular Hypothesis, and be- 
Neves in the evolution of the Planetary System.” 
After a considerable scientific argument, such as 
our contemporary delights in, it seems to con- 
clude, though it does not say so, that a man 
who believes as Professor Woodrow does, has no 
right to teach in a theological school of the 
Church, It says: 

** It appears to us that all our received theology is 
sappet at its very base by the destruction of the in- 
dividuality of Adam, and his relation to us as our 
federa) head, Ifthe theory of Professor Le Conte 
and Professor Woodrow ia correct, we should have 
to rewrite the Confession of Faith, and explain on 
some new principle the introduction of sin into the 
world, and our responsiblity for that sin, We 
should have to frame a new theory of Redemption, 
and when we had learned to believe that the firat 
Adam was not an individual, but the primeval geu- 
eration of soul-enduwed men, we might have tore. 
vise our theology about our relations to the second 
Adam, and might probably be brought to the con- 
clusion by some future investigators that we had 
also been deluded in our belief in his individuality 
and the reality of the scenes enacted on Calvary.” 
The Ohrislian Observer, of Louisville, gave 
up almost all its space last week to the sub- 
ject. It makes no disguise of its belief that 
Professor Woodrow ought to be removed. It 
regards it as hardly honest that he should 
remain. The St. Louis Presbyterian and The 
South Carolina Presbyterian speak in a similar 
tone, and we do not see that he is defended ex- 
cept iu The Southern Presbyterian, of which 
we believe he is an editor. As we said last 
week be will probably have to go; and we think 
it hardly proper that there should be such a 
chair in a Southern Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary as that which he has beld for some 
years as “Professor of Science in connection 
with Revelation.” 

Mx. Biarne’s letter, though unusually long, is 
a carefully prepared and well worded document. 
This fact is apparent on its face. The one sub- 
ject which he takes special pains to emphasize, 
and to which he gives more attention than to 
any other subject, is the tariff question. His 
statement on this point isin the main correct. 
The contrast in respect to a protective tariff 
which he draws between the two parties is a true 
one, Their respective records show its truth. 
We thoroughly believe in the protective princi- 
ple which he so strongly states. Our ehief, in- 
deed cur only criticism here, is that he overstates 
the case, and does uot take into the account at 
all various other causes, besides a protective 
tariff, which have largely contributed to the 
growth and prosperity of the country. 
The result is by no means due exclu- 
sively to tariff protection, but has been 
greatly aided by other causes not mentioned. 
Mr. Blaine undoubtedly intends, so far as he 
can, to make the tariff question the prominent 
issue of the campaign, and in this way divert at- 
tention from the objections to his personal and 








official record. The Democrats and those Re- 
publicans who, on account of this record, refuse 
to support him, are not likely to accommodate 
him in this respect. The record of Mr. Blaine 
himself, and not his views in regard to the tariff, 
constitutes the great difficulty which Independ- 
ent Republicans feel in giving him their sup- 
port; and they cannot, with any consistency, 
pass by this record in silence. His statements 
in regard to our “ internal commerce,”’ as com- 
pared with our foreign commerce, considered 
with reference to their relative importance, are 

al) true, What he says about vur foreign 

policy is cautiously said, and we do not see 

that it need give anybody alarm, It is 
not dashing or brilliant, or in accordance 
with his usual style of saying and doing things. 
His reference to the Southern States is shrewd 
and designed to conciliate the Southern mind 

and win votes in the South, He speaks of the Civi. 

Service, and what he says isin the right direc- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, he has no record on this 
subject that puts him in the class of reformers, 
He dodges the currency question, just as the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms do. Of the 
Chinese question he says nothing, and in this is 
better than the Republican platform, which, like 
the Democratic platform on this subject, is sim- 
ply infamous. He uses the language of 
truth about Mormon polygamy, and closes his 
letter with an emphatic utterance in respect 
to the sacredness of the ballot and the rights of 
all citizens in casting it. 


WE assume that those Republicans who refuse 
to support the Blaine and Logan ticket, not be- 
cause it is a Republican ticket, but because, 
though the ticket of the Republican Party, it is 
not, in their judgment, worthy of support, do 
not mean te merge themselves with the Demo- 
erate and practically become members of the 
Democratic Party, even for this election, Many 
of them will vote for Cleveland and Hendricks 
as the nominees of that party, and some of them 
will probably not vote at all for President and 
Vice-President; and, whichever course may be 
taken, the design will be to put on record a prac- 
tical protest against the nomination of Blaine 
and Logan, and against the political methods of 
which they are the fitting representatives, These 
Republicans bolt the Presidential ticket of their 
own party because they cannot conscientiously 
support it. What they demand in the candidates, 
asthe condition of their support, is a better 
character, and better assurance as to the policy 
that will be pursued, than is furnished by this 
ticket. The Republican Convention that nomi- 
nated the ticket was thoroughly notified of this 
demand beforehand, and utterly ignored and 
disregarded it, probably hoping that dissatisfied 
Republicans would, in the course of the cam- 
paign, be whipped into line under the influence 
of the party lash, and for mere party reasons 
supporta ticket which they honestly condemned. 
It now looks as if this hope was not to be real- 
ized, The men who are engaged in this bolt do 
their own thinking, and are not likely to aban- 
don the position which they have taken for mor- 
al reasons. They care very little about the epi- 
thets heaped upon them by extreme Republican 
partisans. They are not seeking for the spoils 
of office, but are seeking for a higher and better 
standard of character in the incumbents of office, 
and mean to pursue the object, no matter what 
becomes of party organizations. 





Ir seems to be conceded on all hands that 
Governor Cleveland must carry the State of New 
York or be defeated, while Mr. Blaine may lose 
the state and not be defeated. What, then, is 
the prospect as to the result in this state? The 
popular vote in this state for General Garfield in 
1880 was 555,544, as against 584,511 for General 
Hancock, which shows a majority of 21,083 for 
the former. The vote for Mr. Cleveland, when 
he was chosen as Governor, in 1882, was 636,318, 
or just 807 votes more than General Hancock re- 
ceived in 1880, while that for Secretary Folger was 
but $42,464, showing Cleveland’s majority to be 
192,854. If we take the figures of 1882 as the guide, 
then there would be no doubt about Governor 
Cleveland’s election this year ; and, if we reason 
from the figures of 1880, then he will as certainly 
be defeated. Neither set of figures, especially 
in view of the election of 1883 in this state, when 
the Republicans carried both houses of the leg- 
islature, can be assumed as a sure guide for this 
Fall. The result of the pending election in this 
state is, and, until after the election, must be 
placed in the category of uncertainty; for the 
reason that it lepends upon two factors, neither 
of which can now be measured with any accu- 
racy. One of these factors is the extent to 
which Republicans will refuse to vote for the 
Blaine and Logan ticket, and tbe otber is the ex 
tent to which the Democrats will pursue the 
same course in regard to Governo: Cleveland. 
Both parties are more or less divided in respect 
to their candidates, and the party in which the 
division is least is the one most likely to win. 
Which is that party? At present nobody can 
tell. This we think a fair view of the question. 





Tue true and just theory in regard to the 
election of a President of the United States is 








that the candidate for whom more votes are cast 
than are cast for any other candidate should be 
the President, and that all persons who are legal 
voters should have an equal opportunity to cast 
their votes. This would make the election Re- 
publican and Democratic in the truest sense, and 
give a fair expreesion to the popular voice. The 
system of electing the President by electoral 
colleges, as provided for in the Constitution, 
has several times defeated this result. It may 
be that the majority of the electoral votes will 
be one way, while the majority of the popular 
votes will be the other way. When this is the 
fact, as it has been on several ocvasions, the 
electoral votes misrepresent the prevailing pref- 
erence of the American people, and really give 
the country a minority President. This we re- 
gard asa most serious objection to the whole 
system of electoral colleges, There is a worse 
evil than even this; and that consists in the 
horrible system of proscription and intimida- 
tion by which the Democratic Party in the 
Southern States prevents the colored voters in 
those States frem freely casting their ballots. 
This is a wrong and an outrage that cannot be 
too severely denounced, and that no party can 
tolerate and yet have any proper claim to jus- 
tice and decency. 





A SOMEWHAT amusing point is made by Dr. 
Dio Lewis in an article, in The North American 
Review, on “Prohibition and Persuasion.” He 
says: 

* Prohibitionists miss their great opportunity in 
not prosccuting adulterations. An adulteration isa 
fraud; and a fraud is always acrime. Officers can 
go anywhere in search of a fraud, and all drinkers 
would cheer on the attack. A vigorous prosecution 
of adulterations would paralyze the whole tradc.” 
That passage is as full of suggestions as an egg 
is of meat; and we pick up but two or three, 
Why should Prohibitionists be in such haste to 
do what would make ‘all drinkers cheer on 
their attack”? Are they in leagne with the 
drinkers to help them get comfortably drunk? 
Then, how would “a vigorous prosecution of 
adulterations paralyze the whole trade”? It 
might the wine trade; but who imagines that 
pure lager beer or whisky or gin or rum or 
brandy could not be supplied easily enough in 
sufficient quantities, if adulterations were pre- 
vented? Kentucky would gladly take the whisky 
contract. That is what Kentucky raises corn 
for, to make pure whisky. Then, again, how 
would Prohibitionists make anything by stopping 
the putting of water or acid or fusel oil into 
liquors? It is not these things that make the 
drink curse, but the pure, unadulterated whisky 
or other liquor, itself. It is the genuine alco- 
holic liquor which is the destructive poison. 
When a man is trying to stop the free sale of 
corrosive sublimate there is no sense in telling 
him that he makes a mistake in not trying to 
prevent the adulteration of the poison with salt- 
peter, or even with Paris green or arsenic, The 
adulteration makes the stuff no worse. It is ae 
bad as it can be to begin with. Prohibit the 
pure liquor itself, and then you prohibit all the 
adulterations with it. If anybody has the no- 
tion that he can drink pure liquors any more 
safely than the adulterated, we Prohibilionists 
have no interest in getting him his beverage 
pure, 





A Lerrer from the Rev. John Davis, of Lex- 
ington, Mo,, gives us information which pleases 
and surprises us. We had spoken of the Rose- 
land Park celebration of Independence Day as a 
unique survival of the celebrations almost um- 
versal fifty or more years ago. Our attention 
had been called, in all our reading of the news- 
papers, to only one other partial celebration, 
that at Tammany Hall, where Hon. 8. 8, Cox de- 
livered an eloquent and patriotic oration. But 
Mr. Davis writes us: 


I venture to. affirm that on the 4th inet. there 
were a round thousand of celebrations throughout 
this land that rivaled in every essential respect the 
proceedings you publish in THE INDEPENDENT of 
July 10th, 

I speak for my own county of Lafayette. Herein 
were held four celebrations, at Lexington, Concor- 
dia, Higginsville and Odessa, these points averag- 
ing about sixteen miles apart. I attended the last 
mentioned, and about 1,200 souls were supposed 
present—perhaps the least attendance at the four. 
At these places the Declaration of Independence 
was read, something, by the way, conspicuous for 
its “‘ inaudibleness” at Woodstock. At Odessa I lis- 
tened to some orations that for eloquence, perti- 
nence and patriotism were the peer of any you pub- 
lish at the Woodstock proceedings, though the 
speakers could boast of no national reputation. 
I listened to an argument on * Constitutional Gov- 
ernment” from an attorney of the Lexington bar, 
and avother on “Questions of the Hour,” from a 
lawyer of Kansas City, that were not only the inte)- 
lectual equal of ** Columbus, his Place in History,” 
“Parks, Forests and Highways,” and *‘ Memorials 
and Footprints of Columbus,” but vastly more per- 
tinent to the teaching of Independence Day. 


I thus intrude upon your patience in no captious * 


spirit, but to enter a quiet protest against the claims 

‘of Roseland Park to monopolize the wisdom, the el- 
oquence, the patriotism of this country on each re- 
curring Independence Day. 


All honor to Lafayette County, Mo. 





Gey. James Geant Witson sends us the fol- 





jowing unpublished letter of Christopher Colum- 
bus. We do not learn what is the authority for 
its genuineness, nor where it is preserved. 
General Wilson reminds us, in a private note, 
that the signature is not in the form which he 
asually employed. There is a surprising tone of 
confidence about the letter, and the reference to 
the “‘ famous land” is remarkable. He says: 


The following remarkable letter just received from 
Spain, and never, so far as { am aware, hitherto 
published in English, isa translation from the orig- 
inal, written in Spanish by the great Admiral, two 
days before he sailed from the Bar of Saltes, near 
Palos, in search of “that famous land.” It was ad- 
dressed to the Doge of Venice, to whom Columbus 
had previously made proposals of discovery, as he 
had also done to the governments of Portugal, Genoa, 
England, and France—proposals that were deemed 
but the extravagant dreams and demands of a mere 
adventurer or visionary. 

JAS. GRANT WILSON, 

Magnificent Sir:—Since your Republic has not 
deemed it convenient to accept my offers and all the 
spite of my many enemies has been brought in force 
to oppose my petition, I have thrown myself in the 
arms of God our Maker, and he, by the intercession 
of the saints, has caused the most clement King of 
Castile not to refuse to generously assist my project 
toward the discovery of a new world. 

And praising thereby the good God, I obtained 
the placing under my command of men and ships, 
and am about to start on a voyage to that famous 
land, grace to which intent God has been pleased to 
bestow upon me, 

And I thank you for all your kind acts, and beg 
that you will pray for me. 

CHRIS, COLUMBUS. 





Tue following note from the Secretary of the 
National Prison Association will properly intro- 
duce the first of a short series of articles by one 
of our most competent official experts on our 
penal system : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

My Dear Sir.—The article that I send you 
herewith is one of the most careful studies 
of our penal system that I have ever seen. 
It is written by a gentleman who has most 
favorable official opportunity for studying the 
matters of which he writes. While not fully agree- 
ing with its conclusions touching the Elmira Reform- 
atory, I can vouch for its facts and its figures, and 
most emphatically indorse its plea for centralization 
of authority in the management of our penal insti- 
tutions, Jails, penitentiaries, prisons, reformato- 
ries all ought to be a part of a well graded prison 
system, dominated by the reformatory idea. The 
management of these institutions should be cen- 
tralized, and the operations unified, Since the cen- 
tralization act of 1877, by which all the English 
prisons were brought under the direct control of 
the Home Office, there has been a marked decrease 
of crime, and the cost of management has been re- 
duced, At all events, a right step toward centrali- 
zation of prison management would do much to 
break up petty partisan interference in the county 
prisons and penitentiaries, and would give greater 
d.gnity and efficiency to a branch of our penal sys- 
tem (rather no system) that now makes of county 
jails centers of political corruption, aud of both jails 
and county penitentiaries ‘‘crime schools at the 
public expense.” 

I hope you will publish the article, and that it 
will be widely and thoughtfuily read, The same 
evils that exist in this state exist in most other states 
ofthe Union, and in the name of justice and hu- 
manity cry out for a speedy remedy. 

I am yours truly, 
Ws. M. F, Rounp. 





Poss1Biy to a Kentuckian the wonderful classical 

names, utterly meaningless and inappropriate 

as they are, would seem as odd as the names which 

are familiar to him in his own neighborhood. 

Those names of Southern creeks, and forks, and 

neighborhoods are vastly more racy, and smell of 
the soil. We give from the mouth of a United 

States revenue officer, in Eastern Kentucky, a 

genuine account of a route he took on one of 

his trips to gauge whisky. ‘‘Leaving home,” 

said he, ‘“‘I went up Yellow Creek, then down 

Cubbage, then to the head of Black Snake, 

thence up Rackitt’s Creek to Martin’s Fork, 

thence down to Harlan Court House ; from there 
up Poor Fork to Luny Creek, thence to Oven 

Fork, across Pine Mountain to Kingdom Come, 

down to Colly, then to Lockhouse Creek, then 
by way of Leatherwood to Carr’s Fork, then to 
Quicksand and Troublesome, to Hazard, up Big 
Creek to Mackintosh, then, by way of Bul) 
Creek, to Hell for Certain” ; and then he went on 
to mention faster than the writer’s power could 
follow him various other creeks, forks and rivers 
which we cannot distinguish, but which bear 
such names as Pigeon Roost, Roaring Paunch, 
Meat House, Devil, Bark Camp, Stinking, 
Browny, Cutskin, Greasy, Bullskin, Grapevine, 
Bluehole and Goose, just within the counties of 
Whitley, Knox, Bell, Harlan, Letcher, Leslie and 
Perry, Ky. Any one of these names is in dan- 
ger of being given to a Baptist or Methodist 
Church, and probably many of them have al- 
ready been thus consecrated. That is where 
language is in its formative state, and life is un- 
hackneyed and experience can be had in its most 
unconventional forms, and where religious and 
educational influences are not only needed, but 
will repay for the labor expended. 





Ir is strange that the somewhat arbitrary 
foreign governments have not hitherto more vig- 
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orously suppressed the proselyting efforts of 
Mormon missionaries. The action of the 
Austrian Government, reported last week, is no 
more than good policy requires, and we trust 
that it will be followed up so as to stop the 
Mormon crusade. Every Mormon missionary 
abroad is a criminal, engaged in a criminal prac- 
tice, and deserves to be restrained by law. Does 
that seem like a denial of the doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom? Not at all. Fora part of the 
Mormon religion is polygamy, agreed by all 
civilized nations to be immoral and among all 
illegal Whoever seeks to get recruits or con- 
verts for Utah is seeking to get women and 
girls for polygamy. That is kept very secret 
abroad; but itis the fact. Under false pre- 
tenses these missionaries are entrapping unsus- 
pecting and ignorant women abroad to bring 
them to this country to be the plural wives of 
Mormons. If that is not illegal it ought to be. 
It is our business to forbid and punish polygamy 
among the Mormons. It ought to be the busi- 
ness of other governments to forbid and punish 
all efforts to induce their subjects to become 
polygamists. 


Mr. Rounp, the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Prison Association of this state, in his re- 
port for the year 1883, calls special attention to 
the prison system as usually practiced in county 
jails. These jails, he says, are ‘‘ overcrowded, 
illy-ventilated, badly drained, young and old of- 
fenders herded together in idleness, living at the 
public expense, and costing the taxpayers of the 
state something more than three hundred thou- 
sand dollarsa year for the item of sustenance 
alone.” He speaks of them as ‘“ boarding- 
houses run in the interest of the sheriff.” He 
adds that they are *‘ generally the center about 
which gather the most corrupt practices of par- 
tisan spoliation,” and that ‘their tendency is to 
perpetuate the worst class of political place- 
men, nc less than the lowest class of criminals.” 
In only two of the county jails of this state is 
any labor performed by the convict prisoners. 
The average number of such prisoners is about 
eighteen hundred, who, with the exception of 
two jails, are supported in idleness, at an aver- 
age cost of $3.31 each per week. Their average 
age is about thirty years, and the average length 
of their sentence is about one hundred and forty- 
three days. More than six thousand such pris- 
oners were sentenced during the year 1883. The 
facts which Mr. Round presents make anything 
but a good showing for the county jail system 
of this state. The tendency of the system is to 
make the prisoners worse instead of better, 
while taking from the people a large sum for 
their annual support. Mr. Round recommends, 
among other things, that the system should be 
so modified as to give these prisoners something 
to do, besides sleeping and eating at the public 
expense. He suggests that they might be em- 
ployed in ‘‘some of the coarser occupations, 
with advantage to themselves and advantage to 
the state.” This recommendation is one that de- 
serves the serious consideration of the legisla- 
ture of this state. We can see no good reason 
why convicts in county jails, any more than con- 
victs in state prisons, should be left to while 
away their time in absolute idleness, One good 
effect of the proposed change would be to reduce 
the jail population of the state, by making im- 
prisonment a severer penalty and lessening the 
amount of crime thereby. 


..Mr. Herbert Welch, though his father was 
Minister to England, is not a man who, so far 
as we know, bas taken any personal interest in 
politics, except so far as his concern for the 
welfare of the Indians compels him to concern 
himself with public affairs. The article which 
we publish from his pen this week about the 
Navajos, was written before the nomination of 
Mr. Logan, for Vice-President, and the refer- 
ence init to Mr, Logan’s onslaught on Indian 
schools, and the consequent reduction of #100,- 
000 in the appropriation that year, and the ap- 
pointment, at his request, of his nephew and 
wife as superintendent and matron of the school 
on whose failure he based his attack, and the 
retirement for sufficient reasons of these his rela- 
tives—all this was written with no suspicion of 
its bearing on a Presidential nomination. We, 
never theless, call attention to it, as related to 
Mr. Logan’s Pueblo speculations, 


.-The Third Council of the Reformed Al- 
liance has been the most important of the three 
on account of the great strain put upon it in 
the decision of the question of the definition of 
the Consensus, and the admission of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. In both these cases the 
Council took the side of liberty and charity. 
But the most important work of the Alliance is 
in its advance in practical matters, such as the 
strong resolutions for co-operation in the mis- 
sion field, for protection of the persecuted and 
assisting the feeble, and, above all, in the ap- 
pointment of an executive commission, clothed 
with the whole authority of the Alliance. It is 
not without significance that the closing address 
should point toward a future combination of 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches. A pol- 
icy of progress has been inaugurated which, in 

time, will accomplish the happiest results . 


.. Just before the Republican Convention 
The Union Signal, the Chicago organ of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Temperance Record of Presidential 
Candidates.” A dozen or more names were 
taken up. Cleveland was not mentioned, but 
it said: ‘‘Samuel J, Tilden and Thomas A, Hen- 
dricks were opponents of prohibition and would 
furnish wine at the White House.” Of the Re- 
publican candidates it said : 

‘*Mr. Biaine offers wine at his table, and deems 
total abstinence a mild form of lunacy.” 

* John A. Logan’s favorite scheme is to make the 
liquor traffic support the public schools, thus at- 
tempting to yoke our educational system to the 
unholiest alliance of history.” 


..Read what the Chincse Minister said to 
his countrymen atthe reception given to him 
last Saturday, and blush : 

“The status of the Chinese in America is not what 
it ought to be, not what it is in European countries, 
and not what I feel confident it will be in the future, 
I have but few suggestions to make. Keep out of 
American politics; they are a whirlpool in which 
the swimmer is always drowned, and which the 
Americans understand just as littie as youdo, At- 
tendto your business carefully and conscientiously, 
no matter how humble it may be. Let the citizens 
of this metropolis know how honest and capable 
our race is, They will find ere long that, however 
superior they may be to us in the art of war and of 
machinery, we still can teach them lessons in thal 
morality and fair play which in the jong run rule 
the world,” 


....Our readers have miesed, as have we, the 
highly appreciated Washington letters of Mary 
Clemmer during the past few moaths, Her last 
literary work was done for THe INDEPENDENT, 
and we are very sorry to say that her malarial 
and nervous prostration has since been so severe 
as to forbid her putting pen to paper. Our 
readers will also feel deep sympathy with our 
valued correspondents, Mr. John J. Piatt, U. 8+ 
Consul at Cork, and his wife, Mrs. 8. M. B, Piatt, 
in the death by drowning of their two young 
sons. We are glad to hear that Mrs. Helen Jack- 
son (**H. H.”) is recovering since she was so un 
fortunate as to break a limb. 


.. We give this week two cases of authenti- 
cated experience in what has been called tele- 
Pathy, or sensation at a distance and outside of 
the ordinary media of sensation. We shall be 
glad to receive other such instances, and ta 
select for publication such as are well vouched 
and are instructive for science. We do not want 
theory, only actual facts, vouched for by one or 
more first parties. It is a matter of science ; and 
we hope no false reticence will prevent the facts 
from at last being brought to the public. 


--+.We heartily welcome Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Pentecost back from England. Mr. Moody has 
been absent three years, and has carried ona 
real religious campaign which is almost without 
parallel. His concluding labors in different 
parts of London have been attended with re- 
markable success, and it was these that com- 
pelled him to summon Mr. Pentecost from 
Brooklyn to his help. We understand that Mr. 
Moody’s plan is to remain in this country, and 
here carry on his evangelistic jabors. 


...-A queer thing has happened to the West- 
ern Christian Advocate: 

“Lately, as we were stepping off a train, it be- 
gan to move and we lost balance. At the same in- 
stant strong, friendly hands from behind caught 
and held us steady until the danger was past.” 

How can a paper step off a train and lose its 
balance? And what was the danger it was saved 
from? 


....The so-called Independent Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, who propose to support the Blaine 
and Logan ticket, were simply anti-Cameron 
Republicans, and never contemplated a move- 
ment for reform outside of that state or of that 
special object. The Independent Republicans 
who now oppose the Blaine and Logan ticket, 
are working on a broader field and for a higher 
object. They propose to infuse the spirit of re- 
form into the whole Republican Party. 


..We understand that severa] suits have 
been brought against the United States in the 
Court of Claims to recover the value of slaves 
emancipated during the War. The Fourteenth 
Amendment says that neither the United States 
nor any state shall assume or pay “any claim 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave.” How 
the Texas lawyers, who are said to have brought 
these suits, are going to get round this prohibi- 
tion is rather more than we can see, 


..-[t is good news that the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, located at Waehington, 
and having for their special work an effort to 
secure as many Kepublican members in the next 
House of Representatives as possible, do not 
propose to try the system of political assess- 
ments as the means of raising the necessary 
funds. It is to be hoped that Civil Service 
Reform has forever put an end to this bad and 
oppressive system. 

.-What Mr. Evarts and General Hawley 


said last week, at the Blaine and Logan ratifica- 
tion meeting in this city, about the Republican 





Party as compared with the Democratic Party, 


does not meet the difficulty of those Republi 

who refuse to support the ticket. Their diffi- 
culty is not so mach with the Republican Party 
iteelf as it is with the men who are put forward 
as its candidates, ~The men they will not accept. 


. Judging from what the Tribune, of this 
city, says, one would conclude that Blaine and 
Loyan would sweep the country beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt; and judging from what the 
Times of this same city says, we would come to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. The simple 
truth is that both of these papers are extrava- 
gant in their statements. A little more modera- 
tion of language would do neither any harm. 


. Wesuggest to The Advance that it ask the 
members of the Committee which reported at 
the Saratoga meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society, on the relation to other so- 
cieties, to give it information as to what was 
done at that meeting. If we remember, its edi- 
torial staff was not represented there, and it has 
fallen into gross error and resents our instruc- 
tion. 


..-A United Presbyterian church in Xenia, 
O., has voted to withhold contributions to the 
missionary boards so long as they give aid to 
‘congregations using instruments of music in 
the worship of God.” That is a case of con- 
scientious stubbornness and not of stubborn 
conscientiousness, It is schismatic and un- 
Christian. 


.-It should be constantly kept in mind that 
the movement in the Republican Party to pre- 
vent the election of the Blaine and Logan ticket 
is in the nature of a solemn protest against a bad 
nomination, and not by any means an abandon- 
ment of the Republican Party. If tnis were not 
its character it could not have our support. 


.. The Examiner and Chronicle, in an ex- 
hortation addressed to those who go off ona 
Summer vacation, says: ‘Take your religion 
with you.” This is what may be called the 
“grip-sack” view of religion. It is an article 
which, like blouse or brush, is liable to be for- 
gotten and left at home. 


...-[t is said by the Blaine men, in the way of 
objection to Governor Cleveland, that he has no 
experience in the menagemert of national 
affairs. This is true; and the same was true of 
Abraham Lincoln before he became President ; 
and yet he was one of the best Presidents the 
country ever had. 


.. The Central Christian Advocate, we re- 
joice to note, declares its opinion to be that 
* the only lines of division in the Chu:ch should 
be on that of language, and these should be 
looked on as only temporary.” The color line 
is not a language but a prejudice line, Let it 
be wiped out, 


.. Mr, W, E. Norris, the author of two of the 
best 1 ovels that have graced English fiction since 
the days when ‘ Vanity Fair” was a novelty, has 
fiven us our story for this week, “An Algerian 
Episode,” Mr. Norris is familiar with life in 
the Barbary States, having made several trips to 
that coast, 


.. France demands from China a war indem- 
nity of 250,000,000 francs, on the basis of the 
occurrences in Tonquin. She may, and proba- 
bly will be able to enforce the payment of this 
indemnity ; yet the coerced payment will be 
none the less a virtual robbery of one nation by 
another. 


.-The Lords have been seeking a way of 
honorable escape from their embarrassing posi- 
tion respecting the Franchise bill; but the Gov- 
ernment rejects their proposal, They may have 
a little respite; but they will have to eat “ hum- 
ble pie” in the Fall, 


.. We greatly doubt whether the Democrats 
are going to make much political capital this 


_ Fall, by harping about the great ‘‘ Hayes fraud” 


of 1876. They should remember that he was 
declared legally elected by the Democratic House 
of Representatives. 


. Ben, Butler’s position in American politics 
has a historical parallel in the person of Mr 
Addington, once Prime Minister of England, of 
whom Canning used to say, in despair: ‘ He is 
like the small-pox ; every administration has to 
take Lim once.” 


...We would inform the Glasgow Christian 
Ivader that we have never received a communi- 
cation from Professor Bruce in which he desired 
to conceal his identity under any mask, ed 
itorial or otherwise. 


....The Presbyterian Alliance at ite Belfast 
meeting several times sung hymns together, and 
there was a union celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Thatisan advance over the Philadel- 
phia meeting, four years ago. 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No seneny known equals Coe’s Cough 


Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup and 
Consumption. Tis ani old and tried triend 











and always proves true. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE WORKS. 
PROBABLY there is no establishment of its class in 
the country better or more favorably known than 
that of the “Studebaker Bros,’ Manufacturing Oom 
pany,” of South Bend, Indiana. This firm has 
a history and a record which should be pres ad 
studied by business men, Its mem, 
bers seem to know how to do business on sound busi- 
ness principles. Plainly stated, ina few words, they 
seem to have adopted, and put in practical use 
the “Golden Rule,” an old-fashioned standard, 
it is true, and not very popular these days with 
the masses. ‘‘ Value received both ways," means some- 
thing, they think. They guarantee every piece of 
their work to be exactly as represented, and then they 
put the seal of their name to it, They are wagon and 
carriage makers, and know very well that good work 
in this line is everywhere appreciated, They use 
an untold amount of paint and varnish, but not 
a particle of either to cover up imperfect, 
rotten or worm-eaten wosd, but to protect solid. 
seasoned stock from the action of the elements, and 
make their work both durable and beautiful, We 
have lately seen a piece of their good work, many 
hundred miles distant from their factory where 
cheap, sham work is now growing unfashionabie, 
It was in the shape of a magnificent two-horse farm 
wagon, which, at first sight, we thoucht should have 
aplace in the grand procession of Fifth Avenue and 
Central Park “Tally Ho turn-oute,” in New York 
city. And yet it was only a fair sainple of the every- 
day production of the skillful artisans employed by 
this firm. There was one objection only to what 
we saw. It was too beautiful and perfect in all 
its parts to be put to the rough work of a New 
England farmer, and yet it was cheap enough to 
satisfy any one who wanted a durable article, 
while it was at the same time “a thing of 
beauty,” and will doubtless last, not a season, but 
aslong as the historical “ one-horse chaise,” which 
was actually seen—or it could not have been so per- 
fectly described—by Oliver Wendell Holmes, There 
are some few matters that should, at this writing, be 
plainly stated about the business of the Studebaker 
Bros, The wood used in the construction of every 
piece of their work is from a three to five years’ 
seasoned stock, and all the other materials used are of 
the same high quality, Every other grade is in- 
stantly rejected. ‘Lhey make no second quality goode 
and offer none for sale. They employ in their 
iminense establishment over 1,200 workmen, each 
skilled in bis own department, Their buiidings are 
four stories high, and have a flooring surface of 
twenty-five acres, and, including out-buildings, sards, 
lumber sheds, ete., a surface of eighty acres, It 
would require a week's time, at least, to make 
@ personal inspection of all their works, They 
ship their goods to every part of the country, 
and also to Europe, Asia, Africa, ae America 
and = Australia. The production 
and carriages at this conn HE during 
the past year (1883) was the largest, it is 
believed, ever turned out by any single firm in the 
world—viz,, nearly 30,000. And it is stated that if all 
the vehicles of every sort made by the Studebaker 
Brothers were driven in a straight line, only a little 
more than a square apart, the procession would 
reach round the globe. We willonly add that if any 
reader of Tux INDEPENDEDT isin want of a first-class 
wagon crcarriage, at a fair and reasonable price, he 
should write to the “ Studebaker Brothers’ Manufac- 
turing Co,” of South Bend, Ind.,for an illustrated 
catalogue and price list, which will be sent free to any 
address on application, 
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tw?" Economy is Wealth. No woman really 
practices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
Dyes. Many pounds can be saved every year. Ask 
your druggist. Only l0c, Simple to use. Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co,, Burlington, Vt.—Baoh, 


«BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ae HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY Sist, 1884, 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for ite coneral management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Past nts to all the springs and places of in 

HENRY OLAIR, Lessee. 


Real & Bart, 


Manufacturers of Fine 
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Financial, 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 


Mr. Joun Jay Knox, formerly Comptroll- 
er of the Currency, than whom no one is 
more competent to the task, has just given 
to the public a volume which he entitles 
‘‘United States Notes,”and in which he gives 
**a history of the various forms of paper 
money by the Government of the United 
States.” The book is published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, of this city. 

The first chapter of the book is upon the 
subject of ‘‘Colonial Paper Money,” the 
second upon ‘‘The issue of Continental 
Paper Money,” and the third ‘ Bills of 
Credit on the Federal Convention.” The 
debate in the Federal Convention in refer- 
ence to ‘‘ emitting bills of credit” is given in 
full, as the subject of authorizing bills of 
credit as legal tender was then first dis- 
cussed. Treasury notes of more that twenty 
different forms and dates were issued by 
the Government previous to the Civil War, 
all of which were either receivable for dues 
payable to the Government or fundable in 
bonds. 
to the adoption of the Constitution no 


For seventy-five years subsequent 


Treasury notes were issued which were 
payable on demand in lawful money, or 
which by the terms of the law were made 
alegal tender. Such notes were first au- 
thorized by the act of Feb. 25th, 1862. There 
were no Treasury notes of any kind issued 
from 1779 to 1812—a period of thirty-three 
years. 

The periods of the issue of United States 
notes were five: First—The war of 1812. 
Second—The financial crisis of 1887. Third 
—The Mexican war. Fourth—The crisis 


of 1857 and during the Buchanan adminis- 
tration. Fifth—The War of the Rebellion. 
From 1887 to 1844 Treasury notes amount- 
ing to $47,000,000 were issued under eight 
different acts. The lowest denomination 
was $50. These notes, like those issued 
during the war of 1812, were payable to 
order, and usually bore interest at the rate 
of five per cent. During the administration 
of President Tyler, John C. Spencer, for a 
time Secretary of the Treasury, issued, 
under the act of March 8d, 1848, about 
#850,000 of Treasury notes. Each note on 
its face promised to pay one year from date 
#50, with interest at the rate of one mill 
per $100 per annum. The difficulties of 
placing in circulation the first demand notes 
issued by the Government, owing to the re- 
luctance with which railroad corporations 
and individuals received them, are referred 
to, and also the negotiations with banks in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston for 
the placing of the first $50,000,000 of the 
7-80 notes and the two subsequent install- 
ments of the same amount. The subse- 
quent issue of compound interest, postal 
currency, legal-tender notes and silver cer- 
tificates is fully discussed. 

The Government, as organized under the 
Constitution, started out with the theory 
that neither the states nor Congress had 
any power to make anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender in the discharge of 
contracts. This theory was continued 
until the time of the late War. Then it was 
suspended in the exigency of the moment; 
and now, without any change in the Gon- 
stitution itself, but by a most radical 
change in the construction of the instru- 
ment, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has just declared that Congress has 
full power to issue legal tender notes, at 
any time, for any purpose, and under any 
circumstances, subject to no other restraint 
than such as may be imposed by its own 
discretion. This is a judicial discovery 
unknown to the framers of the Constitution, 
and unknown to its expounders for a 
period of more than seventy years. 

With all due respect for the distinguished 
gentlemen who constitute the present Su- 
preme Court of the United States, we can- 
not resist the conclusion that this discovery 
is not sustained by either the letter or spirit 
of the Constitution, We believe that the 


uniform construction of that instrument, 
from the organization of the Government 
down to the time of the great Rebellion, is 
the true one, and that an amendment 
ought now to be adopted té set aside the 
interpretation of the present Supreme 
Court. 


——— <> —— 


THE NEW SHIPPING LAW. 


Conaress, at its last session, passed what 
was known as the Dingley Shipping Bill, 
the design of which is to remove from the 
commercial marine of this country a num- 
ber of exactions and burdens which weighed 
heavily against the shipping interests of 
the United States. The law is embraced in 
thirty sections; and as summarized in one 
of the papers of this city, it contains the 
following provisions : 


“Tt allows an American vessel on a foreign 
voyage, and till the return home, to fill vacan- 
cies in the positions of officers below the rank 
of captain by the appointment of aliens. It 
abolishes the three months’ extra wages, and 
provides that one month’s extra wages only shall 
be paid in cases of injury in the service of the 
vessel, unnecessary and willful prolongation of 
the voyage, willful sending of a ship to sea in an 
unseaworthy condition, sale of a vessel in a 
foreign country, and cruel treatment. It in- 
creases the amount to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for the transportation of seamen in cases 
of long voyages. It prohibits the payment of 
advance wages to seamen, but provides for allot- 
ment of wages to a seaman’s relatives, It re- 
quires vessels in the foreign trade to carry slop- 
chests with supplies of clothing, etc., excluding, 
however, vessela in trade with the countries 
and islands of North and Central America from 
this obligation. It abolishes consular fees for 
services to vessels, and provides for the pay- 
ment of conruls from the Treasury for such 
services, It abolishes the tonnage tax as now 
imposed, and provides in lieu of the same for a 
duty of three cents per ton at each entry on 
vessels trading with any port in Northern or 
Central America and the adjacent islands, 
including the Sandwich Islands, and six centa 
per ton at each entry on all vessels from 
any other foreign trade. But it requires the 
President to suspend the collection of s0 
much of this tax on vessels from any foreign 
port in North or Central America as may be in 
excess of the tonnage and lighthouse dues im- 
posed on American vessels by the laws of the 
country in which each port is situated. As 
Canada imposes no taxes on American vessels, 
the bill abolishes the tonnage tax on vessels 
trading with Canada after July 1st. 

‘Tt abolishes the hospital tax for seamen in 
both the coastwise and foreign trade, and pro- 
vides that the expenses of hospital service shall 
be defrayed from the tonnage tax. It provides 
that supplies for American vessels in the foreign 
trade may be imported in bond free of duty. 
It provides that the drawback of ten per cent. 
of the duty on imported materials for the con- 
struction of veasela on foreign account, on re- 
exportation, shall be allowed when vessels are 
partly constructed of imported materials, in the 
same manner as when thus wholly constructed, 
It limits the individual liability of a ship-owner 
to the proportion which his interest bears to the 
whole. It provides for the engagement of a 
seaman to serve on a voyage to any port or for a 
definite time, and exempts vessels making regu- 
lar and stated trips from paying fees on reship- 
ping seamen ; and also authorizes the shipment 
of sailorsin a foreign port for a definite time or 
voyage, and provides that seamen as shipped 
shall not be required to be reshipped. It also 
aliows the painting on the stern of a vessel of 
the name of the ‘port’ of registry or the place 
in the same district where any of the owners 


and Mexico from the obligation to pay a tax on 
passengers 80 long as no tax is exacted on pas- 
sengers coming from those countries by land car- 
riage. It repeals all compulsory laws that 
oblige American vessels to carry the mails to or 
from the United States arbitrarily, such repeal 
not to take effect till April 1st, 1885. 

“It gives sailiug vessels the same privileges 
in unluading cargo that are given tu steamships, 
It provides that shipping commissioners shall 
hereafter be appointed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, instead of by Circuit Courts, and shall 
be subject to regulations prescribed by him. It 
reduces the fees for inspection of steam vessels 
from $25 to $10 for vhe first hundred tons, It 
allows vessels arriving at a port of entry, laden 
with bulky articles, like salt, etc., to proceed to 
places within the collection district to unload 
under certain regulations,” 

These provisions will undoubtedly give 
very considerable relief to the shipping in- 
terests of the United States; and so far they 
are good. Yet we doubt whether they will 
prove sufficient to revive our commercial 
marine, and regain for it the lost carrying 
trade of the ocean. The great difficulty 





lies in the twofold fact that ships for the 


~ 


live, It exempts vessels in trade with Canada 





carrying trade of the ocean can be built 
abroad more cheaply than they can in this 
country, and that foreign-built ships are by 
existing law excluded from American regis- 
tration. An American-built ship cannot, 
by reason of its greater cost, compete with 
a foreign-built ship, and we see no ade- 
quate remedy for this difficulty, unless it 
be in a system of subsidies by the Govern- 
ment, or in such a modification of our 
registry laws as will allow a foreign-built 
ship to be registered as an American vessel. 
The new shipping law, while good as far 
as it goes, contains neither of these princi- 
ples. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


‘* Vator,” says Amasa Walker. in his 
“Science of Wealth,” ‘‘ is the exchange 
power which one commodity or service 
has in relation to another.” The term does 
not mark an intrinsic attribute or property 
of any substance. There is, hence, really 
no such thing as intrinsic value. Value is 
a mere matter of relations between two 
services or two things. When one thing 
will excLange for another, it has value; 
and that for which nobody will give any- 
thing has no value. It may be useful, but 
value it has not, in the strict use of the 
term. It has no *‘exchange power,” which 
is the essential idea of value. Nobody 
wants to buy it, in the sense of being will- 
ing to give anything for it; and, hence, 
nobody can sell it, in the sense of receiving 
anything for it. 

Money is no exception to this definition 
of value. The article that is called money 
is a commodity of some kind; and that 
particular commodity is money in the 
sense that it is exchangeable for all other 
commodities. Whoever has anything to 
sell will, for this reason, accept money in 
exchange for it. He knows that, having 
money, he can at all times convert it by 
exchange into anything else he wants. Dis- 
possess money of its exchangeableness, 
and it at once has no value. Let green- 
backs be so discredited that nobody will 
take them in exchange for anything else, 
and they cease to have any value except as 
mere paper. The same would be true of 
gold, if everybody should come to the con- 
clusion to make no further use of this 
metal. It would still be gold and retain all 
its essential properties; yet it would have 
no value. A ton of it would not buy an 
oyster supper. 

What, then, can law do in imparting 
value to money? It can provide for coin- 
ing a given metal—gold, for example; and 
then it can give names to the coins struck 
and put thereon the stamp of the Govern- 
ment. Here is a thing which the law calls 
adollar. What is it? It is a piece of gold, 
having a certain form, weighing so many 
grains, having a certain degree of purity, 
and bearing the stamp of the United States. 
The public are assured by their confidence 
in the Government that it is just what the 
law says that it shall be. They do not need 
to weigh it or test it with acids. They re- 
ceive it as being the reality of the legal 
definition. Law can then provide for the 
manufacture of such coins; and it is for 
the interest of the public that it should do 
so, and take the monopoly of this business. 

What else can law do? It can say that 
whoever makes a contract with another to 
pay him a given number of these gold 
pieces which the Government calls dollars, 
and which he specifies in the contract, shall 
do so according to the terms of the contract, 
and that the latter shall accept these gold 
pieces in discharge of the obligation. This 
is all that there is in what is called the 
legal-tender property of money. It simply 
means that when one agrees to receive 
dollars he shall receive dollars, or lose his 
debt. The debtor has the legal right to 
pay what he agreed to pay, and he agreed 
to pay dollars and nothing else. To tender 
these dollars to the creditor, meets his obli- 
gation. A legal-tenderlaw simply enforces 
a contract according tu its own terms. If 
the contract had been to deliver so many 
horses, or sO many mules, or sO many 
yards of a certain kind of cloth, the law 

would equally enforce the contract as be- 
tween both parties. It would enforce 
delivery on the one side and acceptance on 
the other; and this is all that it does when 
the contract is for the delivery of money. 











For how much of, anythiag else will that | 


thing which the'law calls a dollar exchange? 
How many quarts of beans, how many 
pounds of butter, or how much of anything 
else will it buy? Considered with refer- 
ence to these commodities, what is its 
value? Can law answer this question? 
Plainly not, unless it be such a law as no 
free people would tolerate for a moment 
and even slaves would rebel against. It is 
conceivable that law might fix a scale of 
prices, and say that that thing called a dol- 
lar should be the commercial equivalent of 
80 many quarts of beans or so many pounds 
of butter, and so on throughout the whole 
list of things in which men trade; yet law 
has never had this folly—certainly not in 
modern times. It is, however, the only 
way in which law can determine the value 
of money. 

But may not law change the thing it 
calls a dollar, by reducing or increasing 
the quantity of gold contained in it, and 
yet retain the name? It may do this, and 
sometimes has done so; yet this is simply 
authorizing a fraud in respect to all parties 
who have agreed to deliver or receive dol- 
lars. It is a cheat in respect to one or the 
other. Will the changed dollar, if in- 
creased or decreased in the quantity of 
gold, circulate at the value of the old dol- 
lar, because the name is retained? Not at 
all. The people will understand the 
change; and this fact will find expression 
in a corresponding change of prices. That 
is to say, it will take more or less of these 
dollars to buy the same articles. The mere 
continuance of the name will not give them 
the value of the old dollar. 
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OBITUARY. 
CHARLES F. HUNTER, 








We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Charles F. Hunter, who for the past twen- 
ty-seven years has been the President of 
the People’s Bank, of this city. In Febru- 
ary last Mr. Hunter was taken ill with val- 
vular affection of the heart, which, not 
Yielding to the ordinary remedies, in June 
he visited his daughter, the wife of the 
Rev. David M. Hunter, of Salem, Wash- 
ington County, N. Y., hoping that a change 
of scene and air would be beneficial; but 
he gradually grew worse until last Satur- 
day, when he quietly passed away. 

Mr. Hunter was born in Bloomingburg, 
N. Y., in October, 1819. He came to this 
city when quite young, and secured a posi- 
tion in a retail dry goods store in Green. 
wich Street. He soon mastered the busi- 
ness in all of its details, and was known as 
a bright, quick-witted young business man, 
having so good a reputation that, upon his 
arriving at his majority, he readily secured 
the necessary capital, and with his brother- 
in-law formed a partnership undgr the 
firm name of John A. ©. Gray & Co., 
which was continued until 1851, when 
Mr. Gray retired with a fortune, 
and the firm was changed to Hunter, 
Buckley & Co. This firm continued until 
1857 as dry goods jobbers, when Mr. Hun- 
ter went out with a fortune. The firm, 
with one or two changes, is now doing 
business under the name of Dunham, 
Buckley & Co. When Mr. Hunter retired 
from the dry goods trade he intended to 
give up active business and reside in the 
country, for which, as is often the case 
with men reared in the country, he cher- 
ished a great fondness; but just about that 
time the panic of 1857 was beginning to be 
felt in financial circles, and at the earnest 
solicitation of many of his friends, who 
were interested with him in the People’s 
Bank, whose affairs were in a somewhat 
precarious condition, he consented to be- 
come its President temporarily, but re- 
mained in that position until his death, 
leaving the bank one of the soundest finan- 
cial institutions in the country. He was 
an able financier, a wise counselor and a 
man of unquestioned probity of character. 
In the panic of 1873. Mr. Hunter was 
chosen Chairman of the Loan Committee 
of the Clearing-house. He was a Director 

of the People’s Fire Insurance Company 
and held many positions of financial trust. 

He was a trustee of the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian Church in West Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Hunter leaves a widow and two sons 
and two daughters. 

One of his ¢ 
Rey. David M. 


ters is the wife of the 
,» ® second cousin of 
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Mr. Hunter, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Salem, at whose residence the 
death of the latter occurred. One of Mr. 
Hunter’s sons, Dr. George Z. Hunter, is 
surgeon of the Pacific Mail line of steam- 
ers. The other son, Charles M. Hunter, 
and an unmarried daughter resided with 
their parents. The funeral will take place 
Wednesday at 10 a.m., and the interment 
will be in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


_— 
——_ 


A PALACE ON WHEELS. 


Tne St. Louis Railway Register gives the 
following description of the railroad car 
ordered to be constructed by the late Judge 
Packer, and now completed: 


‘The parlor palace car built at the order of the 
late Harry E. Packer is now completed and at the 
Lehigh Valley shops, in South Easton, where it 
was constructed, awaiting the orders of Mrs. 
Packer. Judge Packer conceived the idea of 
building the car when in Europe, and on his re- 
turn gave carte blanche to Master Mechanic, 
John L. Kinsey, to proceed with the construc- 
tion. 

“Ttis sixty feet long and ten wide, fitted with 
‘two truases of three pair of wheels each. The 
wheels are of compound paper center and steel 
‘tires. The Miller coupling isso arranged that 
the Jenny coupler, in use on some roads, can be 
substituted. Ihe exterior is painted a Tuscan 
red, ornamented with gold. The name “ Mi- 
nerva” is painted on the sides in gold script. 

“The interior of the car is divided into vari- 
ous compartments, To the left on entering is 
the gentlemen's toilet-room, with stationary 
washstand, with Formosa marble top and 
beveled glass mirror. Next is thekitchen, eight 
by six and one-half feet. It isa range, on which 
one can broil, boil and bake at the same time, 
while there is room besides for other cooking. 
In closets, arranged on all sides, are boxes for 
spices, sugar, coffee, salt, rice and the like, eup- 
boards filled with every utensil needed in cook- 
ing, an ice-chest and an apartment for keeping 
bread moist. The kitchen, hall and gentleman’s 
room are fitted in oak, with hard finish, 

“The butler’s pantry is next entered. Here 
are closets for china, cut glass, knives, forks, 
napkin-rings, and other table furnishings, The 
room is finished in mahogany. The china is 
Haviland make, hand-painted in carnation pinke, 
the favorite flower of Judge Harry Packer's 
mother, Each piece bears the name ‘ Minerva.” 
Two berths, for the butler and cook, are hidden 
in this room, 

“The next is the ladies’ dressing room, with 
marble-top stationary washstand, beveled glass 
mirror and closets for dresses and wraps. Ad- 
joining is the private sleeping room. The two 
apartments are connected by a door, and are 
fitted in Persian silk lampas, easy chairs and an 
exquisite Axminster carpet. In the private room 
is a folding bed, used during the day as a secre- 
tary and bureau. The bed is of cherry, veneered 
with bird’s-eye maple. 

“‘Next is the parlor, dining saloon and sleeping 
apartment. It 1s finished with an extension 
table, folding sofa, easy chair and six embossed 
leather dining chairs. At the end is a hand- 
gomely carved chiffonnier, under which is a 
safe for the silverware and other valuables. 
Above is a neat and pretty book-case, By in- 
troducing small tables, which fasten into the 
sides. of the car, the parlor is transformed into a 
dining saloon. At nightsmall] nickle posts are 
set in sockets, canvas stretched across them, 
and four beds can thus be made. There are also 
four upper: berths. The room is finished in 
cherry and bird's-eye maple. The upper berths 
are of mahogany, inlaid with carnation pinks 
and daisies. The upholstery in the room isa rich 
tapestry of black ground with raised Gobelin 
pattern. The window and berth curtains are of 
pure silk, double-faced, chenille Turkoman, 
The hallway is hung in the latest designs of 
curtains of India red tinted Ganges cloth. 

“The observation room is at the end of the 
car, and is finished in blistered mahogany, with 
Axminster carpet, easy chairs and lounge. The 
drapery is an exquisitely soft finished velour de- 
sign of Bombay boskins. All the window shades 

: are of tinsel surah tapestry ina decorative Vene- 
.tian pattern, the material being made expressly 
for this car at Lyons, France. 

‘The ceiling of the car is embossed leather. 
‘The light is from gas, ignited by electricity and 
extinguished in the same way. The car is pro- 
vided with tanks capable of supplying the twen- 
ty-one burners fifty-four hours. Hot and cold 
water run to the toilet rooms. An electric call 
bell with attachment in each room rings in the 
butler’s pantry. 

“ Throughout the car is a marvel of neatness 
and fine work. It is not open to the public, and 
has never been seen by the one for whom it was 
built. Judge Packer saw the plans, approved 
them, and ordered the car bailt; but he never 
saw it in course of construction, though it was 
to all purposes completed before he died. Its 
cost was borne by him and not by the company 

of which he was president.” 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No new features have been developed in 
the local money market during the past 
week. Funds have been abundant, and 
much in excess of the necessities of borrow- 
ers, but there has been a disposition to 
closely scrutinize all securities offered as 
collateral. All the banking institutions 
have plenty of money; but they exhibit 
strong inclinations to retain their control 
of it. The rates have varied but little 
through the week, and call loans on stock 
collateral have been made at from $@2 per 
cent. At the close on Saturday money was 
offered at 1 per cent. Prime commercial 
paper is quoted at 5$@6 per cent. 

Stook Marxet.—The interest in the 
stock market has been on the wane 
throughout the week and the business in 
progress has been almost wholly confined 
to the operations of the brokers, as the out- 
side public have apparently lost confidence 
in the stability of values. The undertone 
appears to be of a healthy character, how- 
ever, as the efforts of the ‘‘bears” have 
been futile in squeezing prices. The future 
of the market largely depends upon the 
condition of the crops and the prospect of 
a large harvest, which is fully expected, 
considering all the favorable reports re- 
ceived from the various parts of the coun- 
try. The following isa summary of the 
week’s business, giving the highest, lowest 


and closing quotations High- Low: Clos- 





Sales, est. est. ing. 
July 19th. 
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U8. Boxps.—The Government bond mar- 





ket has been firm, and pricés were well éus- 
tained, and in some instances a slight ad- 
vance is noticed. The closing quotations 
were as wie on 


Bid. etee, 
a ee a po 
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per cents .10034 10034 Currency 6a. ”. 42 


Rairoap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
steady. The principal business was in Erie 
Second Consols, which declined } to 513, 
and subsequently advanced to 54$; Texas 
and Pacific Land Grant Incomes, which ad- 
vanced 1} to 36}: do (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts, which advanced 13 to 474; Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids and Northern Firsts ad- 
vanced 1 per cent. to 101; Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh 4th 1 per cent. to 110; Kansas 
and Texas General Mortgage 6s 14 to 68; 
Richmond and Danville Debentures 2 per 
cent. to 47, and Oregon and Transconti- 
nental Firsts 2 per cent. to 65. Kansas 
Pacific Consois declined 1 per cent to 74. 

Bank StatemEent.—-The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was satisfactory to the banks. The 
changes in the average show a decrease in 
loans of $1,218,400, a gain in specie of 
$4,119,000, a gain in legal tenders of $1,- 
745,800, an increase in deposits of $5,236,- 
100, and a decrease in circulation of $58,200. 
The movement of the week resulted ina 
gain in surplus reserve of $4,555,275, and 
the banks now hold $28,408,275 in excess 
of the legal requirements. 





Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
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Forrign Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull. The posted 
rates have remained unchanged at $4,844 
for sixty-day bills, and $4,863 for demand. 
On Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.823@$4.88} for bankers’ bills, $4.85@ 
$4.85} for demand, $4.854@4.85} for 
cable transfers, and $4.814@4.82 for com- 
mercial. Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.213@5.20§ for sixty-cay 
bills and 5.183@5.18 for checks; Reich. 


marks at 944@94# for long and 943@04} for 
short sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & £O., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

Commission Merchants, Brokers. 

GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 18 CHICAGO, ON MAR 
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Henry a. 6: Bowen, Boa NDEPENDENT. corre! 


ng & Co.: McDermid, 


No Risk; ==" Solid 10 per Cau 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksouville, Ill. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE Co. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT. VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
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_EP. GATES tee 
LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 
NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF B 
On. L. JAMES, President, 
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PRATT & CONE, 


. , AL Bara LOANS. 
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viannual interest collected and rem 
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J. H. Merrifield, Pres't. R. M, Sherman, Sec, 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negetiatare of Red River Valley FARM 
ANS Bearing 8 ed per cent. 

REFERENCES: 


Vermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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OFFICE CF THE No. itl Broadway, INSURANCE CO,, 


New You«, July 7th, 1984. 
THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 
HE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (6) PER OENT. has been declared, payable 
on demand. EDGAR E. HOLLEY, 
Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 346 Broadway, 
Branch office, 71 Liberty Street, 





New York, July 8th, 1884, 


The Board of Directors of. this Company have 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Sappaven Orman 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 24, 1884, 








Gommercial 


PROTECTION TO HOMEINDUSTRY. 


Tax fundamental idea of those who are 
known as Protectionists is this: That the 
productive and manufacturing industries of 
this country should, as far as facts show 
it to be necessary, be protected against un- 
frieadly and injurious competition in our 
own markets by similar industries in other 


countries. This single statement covers 


and embraces the whole theory in its under- 
lying and fundamental idea. The theory 
has no application where there is no neces- 
sity for it; but where the necessity exists 
there it applies. Whether the necessity 
does exist or not is a question of fact, to be 


determined by experience. As a matter of 


fact, it is well known that there are numer- 
ous and important industries in this coun- 
try that cannot, under the ordinary laws of 
trade, and at the usual rate of American 
wages, in the markets of this country, suc- 
cessfully compete with similar industries in 


other countries unless they are in some way 
protected against the unfriendly and virtu- 
ally hostile influence of these foreign in- 
dustries. The Protectionists say that they 
ought to have this protection, and that, so 
far as it isin their power to give it, the 
protection shall be given. They believe in 
the principle, and also in its application. 

The needed protection can be supplied 
oaly vy the legislation of Congress, in the 
exercise of its power ‘‘to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports and excises,” and 
‘*to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions.” The products of foreign countries 
must be brought into this country, and here 
offered for sale, before they can here com- 
pete with similar products of American in- 
dustry. Congress, in its legislation, has seen 
fit to impose tariff duties upon the intro- 
duction uf some of these foreign products 
and to establish custom houses for the col- 
lection of these duties, What, then, is the 
end to be gained by imposing and collect- 
ing these duties? It is in the answer to 
this question that we find one of the lead- 
ing points of distinction between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party of 
this country, and also one of the vital issues 
to be considered by the people at the next 
election. 

The Democratic Party, in which nearly 
all the Free Traders of the country are em- 
braced, believes in the doctrine of a ‘tariff 
for revenue only.” The National Con- 
vention of the party in 1880 affirimns this 
doctrine as the Democratic creed; and 
there is nothing in the wordy platform of 
its recent convention at Chicago which 
changes or disavows the creed, although 
there is a prodigious effort to play the 
dodge game in regard to it. Here are two 
articles of foreign production, one of 
which is also an article of American pro- 
duction, while the other is not. No pro- 
tection is needed against the latter, since it 
is not an article of American production; 
but the former may need protection, since 
it is produced in this country, as well as in 
foreign countries. Now the Democratic 
doctrine of a ‘ tariff for revenue only ” says 
that no distinction, in levying a tariff upon 
these articles, should be made between 
them. The sole and only purpose is to get 
a revenue out of them. Both are to be 
treated alike. 

The Republican doctrine, on the other 
hand, is that taxation by tariff duties has 
two objects, and that both are to be sought 
at the same time. One object is to raise a 
revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment; and the other object is so to adjust 
these duties in raising a revenue that the 
duties will be protective of those American 
industries that need protection against un- 
friendly competition in the home market by 
similar industries in other countries. The 
Republican theory is to encourage and 
foster these industries by a tariff system 
in respect to imported articles, one of 
whose prime principles is that of protection 
to the industries of this country against 
the cheaper labor and cheaper production 
of other countries. 

We believe most thoroughly in the Re- 
publican theory on the subject, and just as 





thoroughly do not believe in the Demo- 
cratic theory, No one, who is acquainted 
with American history, can be ignorant of 
the fact that the industries of the country 
have prospered under the protective sys- 
tem, and always more or less suffered 
when the opposite system has been applied. 
The Free Trade doctrinaires may spout 
their notions till doomsday; yet the facts 
are against them and the sober sense of 
the American people is against them. One 
of the long-standing objections to the 
Democratic Party is that it is wrong on the 
tariff question; and this, whatever may be 
the result as to the election of the next 
President, is a sufficient reason why the 
party should not be trusted with the legis- 
lation of the country. 
Sr eee ent | an Pee Meee 


THE NEW SILVER VAULTS, 


Tue Government, in order to increase its 
storage capacity, has been constructing 
new silver vaultsin the Treasury building 
at Washington. We understand that these 
vaults are very near completion, and will 
soon be ready for the reception of silver 
dollars. It is estimated that they will fur- 
nish room for about 45,000,000 of these 
dollars that the people don’t want, and will 
not use if they can help it. 

The total amount of silver dollars, coined 
under the act of 1878, is now $175,355,829, 
which is more than equal to one-half of the 
United States notes, or the notes of the 
national banks in circulation. The aggre- 
gate weight of these dollars is about 4,000 
ton or 8,000,000 pounds. The actual 
amount held in the Treasury on the 30th of 
June, 1884, was $135,560,916, as against 
$111,914,019 at the same date last year, 
showing an increase of $28,646,897 during 
the last fiscal year. The actual amount 
coined during the year was $28,099,930. 
Of the whole amount coined since 1878, 
only $39,794,918, or less than twenty-three 
per cent. is in actual circulation among the 
people. 

The silver certificates in circulation on 
the 80th of June, 1888, amounted to $72,- 
620,686, and on the 80th of June, 1884, to 
$96,427,011, showing an increase of $23,- 
806,825 during the last fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the increase of $23,646,897 in 
the silver dollars held in the Treasury. The 
two amounts of increase nearly correspond 
with each other. These silver certificates 
are redeemable only in silver dollars, and 
these dollars, as compared with gold dol- 
lars, are depreciated by about fifteen per 
cent., and the certificates are really no bet- 
ter. Theconsequence is that the Govern- 
ment is gradually increasing the amount 
of adepreciated paper currency among the 
people. The currency of the country is in 
the process of deterioration by the coinage 
of silver dollars and the issue of silver cer- 
tificates. 

This process, being continued from year 
to year, must at last end in disaster; and 
with every year the disaster will be nearer 
at hand. The available assets of the United 
States Treasury, on the 80th ot last June, 
were, in round numbers, $423,000,000, and 
of this amount about $169,200,000, or al- 
most forty per cent. consisted in silver. 
Silver has been steadily increasing in tbe 
Treasury ever since the enactment of the 
Silver Law of 1878, and now constitutes 
nearly one-half of its total assets. It will, 
at its past rate of increase, soon constitute 
full one-half of these assets, and then 
more than one-half, and the final result 
must be that the Government will be com- 
pelled to pay out silver dollars to meet its 
liabilities, because it will have nothing else 
in the Treasury with which to meet them. 
The continued coinage of these dollars and 
the piling them up in the Treasury will 
bring this result to pass with the certainty 
of fate; and when it dves come to pass, 
gold will be at a premium, and largely 
leave the country, and the whole paper cir- 
culation of the United States will sink to 
the depreciated level of the silver dollar. 

And yet, notwithstanding this impend- 
ing danger clearly seen by every sound 
financier, neither of the political parties in 
their recent conventions had the courage 
to say one single sensible word in regard to 
the silyer question. Both alike dodged it 
and meant to dodge it. Both contented 





themselves with a mere platitude that has 
no pertinency to the real question that con- 
cerns the interests of the people, 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue hopeful feeling which has pervaded 
the market for dry goods during the past 
few weeks continues to improve, notwith- 
standing the usual mid-summer quiet which 
at present prevails, and the apparent un- 
willingness of capital to embark in any new 
ventures that are in any way doubtful. 
There are strong evidences manifesting 
themselves, indicating that the near future 
is full of promise and encouragement and 
a growing disposition toward a healthier 
condition of business. The failures which 
have been announced during the week 
have not interfered to any great extent 
with general business, but, on the other 
hand, have removed some of the causes of 
distrust and tended to increase the feeling 
of caution on the part of solvent houses. 
The demand for some descriptions of Fall 
goods was fairly active, and staple cotton 
goods hold their own, though the general 
movement was of a sluggish character. 
Buyers are very conservative in their opera- 
tions, owing in a measure to restricted 
banking facilities; and there is every indi- 
cation that a safe hand-to-mouth policy will 
be pursued by distributers for some time to 
come; hence manufacturers and _ their 
agents must be prepared to carry larger 
stocks than heretofore. Crop prospects 
continue very favorable, and buyers from 
the great grain-growing states are in good 
spirits, in anticipation of a fairly satisfac- 
tory Fall trade. Jobbers from most of the 
Sonthern States are also inclined to take a 
hopeful view of the situation; but they, in 
common with merchants throughout the 
country, are operating with considerahle 
caution. 

Corron Goops.—The demand at first 
hands was somewhat irregular; but fair- 
sized round lots of brown sheetings, tick- 
ings, etc., were disposed of in some quar- 
ters, and there was a steady call for mod- 
erate parcels of fine and medium fine 
bleached goods, cotton flannels, denims, 
checks, ete., resulting in a fair aggregate 
business. Exporters are taking hold more 


freely, and some pretty good sales are being 


made to this class of buyers; but the de- 
mand for conversion purposes is only mod- 
erate. Agents’ prices are nominally un- 
changed; but slight concessions on certain 
makes of brown, bleached and colored cot- 
tons can be readily obtained by buyers of 
‘* round lots.” There is a good deal of talk 
about curtailing production; and though no 
united action is likely to take place, there 
is a strong probability that many mills will 
shut down for a few weeks, thus following 
the example of the Atlantic Cotton Mills. 

Print CLorus were in modgrate demand, 
with some transactions in 64x64 ‘‘ spots” at 
8 5-16c. less} percent., but 64x64‘ futures” 
are unchanged at 3 5-16c. flat,and 56x60s 
are quoted at 23c. 

Prints.—Medium and dark fancy prints 
were in fair demand at agents’ hands; and 
though buyers are taking hold less freely 
than in former seasons at a like period, se- 
lections are numerous and fair in the ag- 
gregate amount. Indigo blues continue in 
good demand, and shirtings, robes, flag 
and decoration prints are doing fairly well, 
as are Turkey reds and mournings. 

Ganouams.—There was a fair business in 
standard dress styles, and fancies and sta- 
ple checks were in moderate request by 
package buyers. The best dress styles 
have been favorably received by the trade, 
and many patterns are largely sold ahead 
already. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair move- 
ment in cashmeres and other staple worsted 
fabrics as the result of new business and in 
execution of back orders, and more inquiry 
was extended to soft-wool suitings and 
sackings, which are now shown in variety 
by some of the commission houses. 


Wooten Goops.—The quietness which 
has controlled the market for woolens has 
shown a disposition to relinquish its hold, 
and give way tothe needs of the comin 
demand, and the season, though not in 
swing has fairly entered on its opening 
stage. The —_—_ in men’s wear woolens 
have been fair. Satinets were moderately 
active, as were also Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins, though, relatively, these 
exhibit in the hands of jobbers a better 
movement than higher grades of woolens, 
The business done in repellents was fairly 
satisfactory, and some inquiry was made 
for Jersey cloths, which ntain their 
geomet as an article of apparel. 

orsted and fancy shawls were in good 
request, while some attractive imitations of 





Indian, Persian and European shawls have 
been ordered ahead of production. Fine 
woolen shawls were im inereasing demand. 
In white and colored flannels for ladies’ 
underwear some encouraging transactions 
took place, and a few orders were being 

laced for sackings of a flannelly texture. © 
rices of white bed blankets were main- 
tained. Staple and fancy wool hosiery 

were in steady demand, knit underwear 

quiet without depression, Cardigan jackets 
che and faney knit woolens in better 

orm. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The foreign goods market participates in 
the general good feeling, and a fair Summer 
business is being transacted. For fine black 
silks a number of contracts were entered 
into. An ample business could have been 
done in velvets, velveteens and plushes had 
not importers and agents been restricted by 
the terms of their advices. Luster fabrics 
were being well sold and considerable ship- 
ments were being made on account of re- 
cent orders. Hosiery, in staple and fancy 
wools, was fairly active, as it has been for 
some weeks past. In other respects the 
market was still quiet. 

The imports of a goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1884, 1883, 
Entered at t rt.. .. «2... $8,709,710 $8,598,216 
Thrown on the market,. .... 8,242,490 3,694,287 

ana ork 8 

at the port.......... 318,060 66,746,172 
Thrown on the market....... en8en 158 sean a8 











WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY. 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Evenine, July 2ist, 1984. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agaw: F.. .36 53¢,Laconia,... .10-4 22}¢ 
Atlantic, é. ee wg 114 — 
++» 36 63¢)Lyman, B..... 40 
“«  H'"7'36 73g |Massachusctta : -" 
a Oe M “ 36 66 
« ..8 § eee 30 6 
“ V...91 6% Stand. 36 73 
Appleton, A,...36 7}4|Mystic River...36 63 
“XX ..36 5%{|Nashua, fine 0... 634 
“« R....36 6% me voce Te 
Augusta....... 36 64g ~ "Reo Te 
” 30 5 6 W....46 12 
“6 -27 «44¢|Newmarket, B...86 5 
Broadway.....36 5 ” DD.36 5% 
Bedford, R. 4% “ "G36 5% 
Boott, O.... ..34 a Trays a8 6% 
eters x . 
“ M,fam.36 7 . a, H 36 67 
| ee 40 8 'Pepperell. 74 15 
Continental, C.36 71%; “ 8-4 171¢ 
Consstegn, 58 Be “ ina 2036 
mestoga, D. .4 ° 
ar ete 11-4 25 
© “Wi88 G3¢ (Pepperell anes Tig 
. coe 6 eppere! e, 
Dwight, X......80 5% ms ] 367 
ee Fa. 88 58%. ‘ 0O...88 6% 
© Dea 88 6%) “ *3..cam Of 
Exeter, A...... 36 64 |Pepuot, A 36 0 (7% 
gf Sao 83 584 -.40 68 
Ellerton, ....10-4 223¢ OF menninel 54 1246 
—_ a as 4 ne  Aamenes g 36 5% 
t Matis, Kh. |Pocasset, -— 6% 
Hill’sS'mp,Id'm45 — “ "0.133 6 
Indian Head...86 734 Ss . mane Te 
a SS eae FT eee, Oh....0e. Te 
intr ie... Cee 36 8 
“«  & ,, 48 1244)  heavy....40 8i¢ 
Indian Orchard . OS  ossteoetl 48 1346 
»  DW..40 8 7 aneneee 58 1636 
wan eS ee lee ee 78 25 
+ B..88 Oat %  cccosccs 108 3823¢ 
«  AA...40 75¢|Wameutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5% re FT 
“6 XX..86 744 we ” ecanel 79 30 
“ <= os xs 0000089 8236 
Langley, A..... 6% coocse & 
48 6 «“ rr 
er 84 5</Wachusett..... 36 Th¢ 
Laconia . 1-4 — eS oil 646 
ue 84 1TG ” 40 — 
6 eeee D4 20 6 wadti=— 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 








An ° Langdon GB...36 934 
ites A — |Lensdale..... 33 8g 
“ 6-4 161g “ Cam 11 
Allendale -64 134¢/Masonville..... 86 8% 
om Gear 7-4 1544|Nashua, E.....386 8 
O: weess 84 17% - ae 11 
Avondale ..... ° 1% Sp Mee 12 
Ballou &Son...86 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 634 
“ 5%|N. Y. Mills..... 103¢ 
Bay Milis...... 86 C9 “ Wt'r Twist 836 123¢ 
Bellows Falls..36 934 --. 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 = ---- 64 1736 
Boott, R....... 27 «Bs| -- 84 25 
ee ee 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 15 
“Stan 814 = 1-4 17%: 
Cabot........ 1-8 6% od ---84 20 
wetdepaed 44 1% i“ ---94 23¢ 
 Zcgenten 9-8 10 -" ..104 25 
W wicéedven 64 11 “ ..11-4 27%, 
WR 2 ssiennee 27 «4 Pequot heioons 5-4 1434, 
Dauntless...... 5% , Viale od 173¢ 
ht,Anchor386 —- (Tuscarora, XX.36 63¢ 
earless....... - Ti¢|Utica.......... = 
Fruit of the Loom : “ ex, heavy.36 9% 
“ “ 36 9g “ 5-4 15. 
” “wes § * -. 64 18 
se “ti * .. 84 25 
Forestdale..... 86 C9 “ -- 94 WWE 
wees 36 66%) 104 30 
Gold Medal....86 7  heavy...100 323¢. 
- --..38 6 “ Nonp.....36 1034. 
Great Falls, 3..30 6 tta : 
44 M..32 634 “ OXX.86 10% 
fur “A - 6% ames lig 
’s Semp. Indem : "blewarp36 
~ ~ . 38 Tigetingten. _ os 5% 
“749 108] ahittootion— — 
wa & m2 » ee 86 B 
Highland...... 36 «8 cambric. ..— 
als «tae ts 86 7 |Whitinsville...36 7% 
Orchard “ +1088 Oy 
“«  DWwse 9 t 
Langdon, 76....36 83 Al.36 693¢ 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


















































Amory ........ —@ 1 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 73¢ 
Andrsige ? (aone-- 8% | SHELDON HOUSE 
“Ree nin @ 8% ee wre trades @— 
Cones F aay a oe . nsett ..—@ a OCEAN ro A eee N. J. 
endon..... |Nai sat..—_@ leasure resort, hours from N 
anew on! gp [Pep Il blea. . =3 86 York: 3 te tieine coah wen’ oot fy nour from 
Imported....—@ 63 Itockport... meesta hie Dereon wa ramcs, “Setan 
CHECKS. waterand Ziect © ‘paths, tI passenger eleva- 
festa’ gh ead bv a alle tin tae bole 
Caledonia, XX.—@1034 Park Mills, No. ba'sam of pines. Open all the ie", Terma moderate 
hye Semele ines —@il1 Circulars. WELCO ELDO: 
pane J Melee. -~@ r Park Mills, No. @18 Sole o Owner "and Manager 
tis, _- eee —@ 936| 70.......00.. — 
Otis, apron.--.—@ | ------- —@, | HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 \Methuen, AA.... — BOSTON, 
«44 18 \New England... 6 BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
ée 18 |Palmer.......... 
“ B... 12 Pemberton, AA 15 PROPRIETORS. 
« Geeses 11 em rton, _ Re ae 
| —— : 
oe | ee — | DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 
“ we. 6 Swift River...... 1 SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Fors 
Cordis, AAA.. 82 —“/Thomdike, A... 18 | Ags, SUMMER, HOME itis menrpeaned i segapes 
id Rei’ 32 14 Willow Brook ™ wociet ee ri ge nam, hotpla, and Por ~ First: 
Hamilton, BI... ‘est No. ae as a ol 2 CuI LRU RAN, 2d other Baths. Open 
** Gilles ainten- y — ———— eer 
Lewiston, A...36 15 » spesé ti 114% J 
ll HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 
American....— @ 8} Otis, BB..... — @ 8% CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Amoskeag. .. -— @10 Thorndike, A.— @10 Enlarged and improved for the Season of 1884. 
fancy.— @10 _ oe OPENS JUNE 2TH. 
Columbian...— @ 7% (Uncasville, A.— e—- Railroad access direct to the Hotel noweam soted. 
eee uerse orvouann, | feomiihe Hotel insuring uiecfor tom fen and a 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, aA eine Terks comme an aula, with, bathe. @ 
Amoskeag......—@ 8 |Plunkett....... ~@1 | whee 
HOB... ose eee D 73¢|Rentrew. . —@ 9 New Concert Room. New Drives and Walks. 
an ae. i ye Mire gCo., 7) @ 1% For terms, circulars and qoutes, podrese bean 
oucester, n’w— staple — 
Lancaster......—@ 8 |White Mf gCo., ‘A 4 ate Sete ee work, Ctgom Nor.) 
Manchester....—@ 7 ; fancy.. 8 Brosdway and Sist Street, New’ York City. 
PRINTS, candies micdieaed 
Albion......... ~@ 54 \Manchester....@ 6 | (TYR WEcKNOWN CAILE HOUSE orn 
American, .....—@ 5}4|Merrimack, ee 6 pointments, It is also well provided with ee, Aarons 
Allen's fancy. .—@ 53¢|Mallory........ —@ 6 | fp: hot and oid water, wie Pere bah 
——* -—@ 6 — | —@ 6 E 
QOD s «\c'olb.ce —@ 6 ichmond’s....—@ 6 Q 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 Simpson's solid UNION 8 UARE HOT L, 
> — meme 8 pet » + ak srasenne =$ 3 UNION SQUA RE, 
oucester. ) iver, fncy--@ 
Hartel...” y Blater's solids —@ 554 CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORS 
amilton...... Southbridge . 
Knickerbocker, Shirtings. ws —@ 4% A. a. DAM g SON Proprietors 
fancy........—@ 544' Windsor, ancy. —@ 6 
iia BENDIS, , |HOTEL BRISTOL, 
a pete | otis 2 adh as ~oi Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. YX. 
Columbian, h’y (Pearl River....—@141¢ A FAMILY HOTEL, 
DEO... 00000. @14%4|\York.......... —@l14 located on the crest of Murray Hill, near fhe New 
Columb’n, XXX Ww , AXA..—@138 York Central and fredaca River cup baring ae a 
rown.. —@l11| “ BB....—@12 exposure. = eee ee ee, ee 
BROWN DRILLS. mer 
Appleton ade @74 Mass., ed. —- @% RYEN 8 SPRINGS MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
Augusta.... . — @6}¢|\Mass.,G.....— @ 644 | feet: first-class family hotel; Tosetek to these ‘ar- 
Boott......... as pT mg = @16 ranging the season, “a anible, attention. gn gmulse. 
Laconia... . — Ota{Pelser.-...00— @ 14 pene. smi, or, ae nd i yo key idney 
Langley, A — @1% a. -—- @7 Complaints, Dro 9, aravel, Dy’ psia, Throat 
ney, B.-— Gi \itesk, A.. heal Peer torqued i and Malar & UO., Proprietors. 
TRAVEL, 


R. H. MACY ‘ 00. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY. AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU, AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE MOST Por POPULAR SHAPES. 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL SEA- 
SONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


IS BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT yt PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 
WE HAVE ONE .OF THE TARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCES OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS wx ALL AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, re Se 
seat PITCH A RING, Oss, 
LAWN 
CENT 


BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT 

POOL, ETC., ALL ABOUT TEN 

LOWER IN PRICE THAN LAST YEAR. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND ion 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


New Clyde built steamers and n:ost excellent 
modations, but no ope in — First Cabin on y 


ry to 
clergymen and favorable terms to eaters to- 
se er. a for pamphlet of fafobane 


US IN BALDWIN & CO. General Agents, 
jn rondway, New Yor 
Parcel h 4 Valuabl: ~ Ahad 
to all “1 rates, y BALDWs"s Eg 
BOPEAN EXPRESS 


Pt a rope, at 
PRESS. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindlyrenew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the atest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subs¢riber to re- 
new exactly at the. expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 





ae Te. 98 00 
e year, postage free............+ deere 

Six Per = WO cadansyctpansmetadanill 1 50 
Pe er adeococesccucsacnte 1 00 
‘Zevon Moms, 8°" as, dececeseesteoeese 75 
One subscription two years.........++. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years............ 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Taz InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
p ~ ad in five families, each one paying $2 
o 


y- 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agente upon club terms, but 
special rates be furnished them upon 
ap tion. 

ubscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 





them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is da and een 
of in are written, all 

avoided if the subsciiber erhnaacted ee 
business. 


Weekly Market Review. | 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, July 18th, 184.) 








Rio, Good, Ordinary, Cho:  @12 
to 10e, - 
Santos, Choice to Best. ...........000 — @10 
GURL ice. Chedbocedeos seccesc@eses 4 @22 
MOOR si daie cwsuhs 0 cddsi deddsiw'cvaend 18 @19 
END. anccpaceedaece pe paginp ae 94,@124¢ 
DUNES: « 5 < 00ns' once op eaeneene sete 9Y@12 
TEA. 
a, ne sank debadee be ehh equnene 17 @40 
Young MRP. 0 og cago casgocscocegeoues 12 @60 
Wy TC a 18 @45 
Guapenter cinvlns on erwic ow Sepa sdbiege 16 
PONE. « ccccqeos ceeccncepecowagceses 18 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............. — @ 5 8-16 
Hanp.—Out Loaf....seeceeseeceeeees 14@ — 
Cs 5 <00000.004%0504 00008 14@ — 
Powdered. i.6.ccceececcee see Th@ 1% 
GRANULATED, ...,00.eeceereeseree 6%@ 6 
Wurre.—standard A...........+05 —@i 
ph RS ECS AS 5%@— 
YVELLOW.—Coffee OC... .cccsecceesedes - 5 @ 5% 
Pes ivcccessenamne nen 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES 
Cais, Sat vctcectsblvecesebse be 15 @28 
6 Betimeddes. irs cidbadios cdestce’ 16 @16 
© Geass cancetoaanteneranebes 20 @25 
PUES fccpecnncncapabtecsctoees 23 @48 
New Orleans.........++ bbe b¥d bee deVed 80 @55 
George’s ost fnew), o. nati. 8575 @ 600 
Grand Ba We eecrhese bees 850 @ 400 
Mackerel, Ay 1 Mass........ « 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........+. 12 00 @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... 9 50 @ 11 00 
Herring, per DOX...........+0 —12 @ — 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fuour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 60 @®4 
Wo, 9 Winter ....cnas ones veces 15 
Su 0 DEINE. « conc 0’ 8 10 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Tl., Super- 
fine Wintér...........+. 
State Extra brands........ 8 60 
Western Sprin ta og ext’a 3 65 
| ng etbidoigt % 90 
Spring ay 5 25 
to Choice Spring 
Good 4s <bbides 15 
Ex, Amber anda, Ohio, and 
Me edsedes cacsatnes dees 


O. Round Hoop Ex. ( vf tnd) 3 
White Wheat Ex. (0, & 4 
St. Louis, aie ti ; 
St. Louis, Double sek 

Gen Extra Brands. ao! |B 
W: heat, ‘ Patents”. ; 


xtras.. 


inter 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 
mig ~~" DLOUB: 





— 
@QDQ HD OHH H|HDHHTD OB HDDS BD 
concn ewe Eee ANGaorton. Ce Oem we 
Bae SR aS KStsseas SF SSaSS RES 


POO a 
See Be SSS SSSRSEES 


xtra. . 
Fancy... ° 
pei t 
Dh cmenceneainicocn 
Corn Mra: 
WMG Esch capeweviecess 2 
Brandywine............... 8 
Prize Medal..............0 8 
GRAIN 
WaEAT: 
White, No.1............+. 8 Nominal 
“ No. Mh 5 0 den enitie's tbh cs “ 
) A. Bh eee Ts 98 @101 
Corn : 
ie bid bapelicacdiaial — 57 @— 64 
a no cass sasee anal — Nominal 
1 Set Niesusscscess2 —1 @ 15 





Green, prime, # bush....... 


1 62}¢@ 1 65 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess........... —-—— @ 165 50 
New Mews,.........+05- —-— @ 16 50 
Family Mess, City....... 15 50 @ 15 75 
Prime Mess, Western.... — — @ —'= 





(We quote per 100 a) 

Bran, 40lbe..  .......006. 85 
Shorts, 60 60 Ibe .. 11460 8244 

Sheva 80 to 100 ibs. 85 ¢ 10 

ta ae 110 115 

Bye Witeartegatuseses 99 @ — % 

ber bvbepédaceeee 60 @ 90 

Oil Meal, per ton sescesseee 3500 @ 86 00 

Cotton Meal, per ton.. 2750 @ 28 00 

HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100ibs $100 @® 1 06 
Ray, No. 2, good, “ ‘“ —85 @ — 90 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ $6 —70 @— & 
Hay, Feed = ‘ - ne —— @— s 
ay, 8 4 owe —— @— 

Hay, Clone “ “ —_ @-— — 
Straw, No. 1, “ 6.1... —90 @ — 95 
| ame gh 2ttye * eee —60 @ — 66 
-- —40 @ — 50 


Straw, Oat iit Pies 


















Btea ated os cen @ 70 
m Te! per i 
Continent. 6. .ccnnaesenctus wri @ 160 
South American...... 2.1.3... = = @ 8 40 
CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine. ..... ccecevscsess — WD OE 
to prime,..., Certo nner ewee © 7 ®— 
Dae Wl ince 3h taser esc esses enn 6 @— 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... ...... 7 @ 1% 
Flat, good to prime..........++ acanen 6 @— 
PEPE Pee Re 1 @4 
EGGS. 
Jersey, a ever hey Lo of oe ateeeas — @— 
State and Penn., f cicee es 18° @ 19 
eg em a9 ce0ee gs neice Ai Pret 
CMNETON «0's tancundammeaanen che .. 18 @— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —14 @— 15 
Chickens, Western, choice...... —l @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—22, @— 26 
i os+snbericssnaddansann -2 @-li 
Stri to gram 1 @ 1 00 
tring Beans, per bag........+4 = 
Green Peas, per DUg....0.--+++s 1 59 @ 2 00 
Cabbage, per 100........ +++. +05 $3852 
eoueees, ew, Southern........ 2 = , 4 2 J 
Omatoes, per crate...........- a 
Cucumbers, per crate,.......+++ 10 @ 
Apples, J are ter OL ee) @ 8 50 
pples, Jersey, per bbl......... 
Peaches, per crate............. 50 @ 1°50 
Blackberries, ay at 3 WS SV 56 @ 8 
Raspberries, per ane pees 2@ 6 
Huckisberries, ¢ See Mea" PRE 15 @ 1 25 
Green Gooseberries, per bush,. 1 00 @ 1 50 
Currants, per lb........ ...... 2 @ 5 
Cherries, per ID, ..5... eseecees 4 @ 6 
Plums per qt.....0+2.seerere - 6b @ ®@ 
Watermelons, per 100......... 20 00 @40 00 
Muskmelons, RS: cy .... 150 @ 400 
Peanuts, . hand-p'k'd. 
Oat @ 8% 
Pecans, ais ete etter: 6 @ 7 
a, DOMESTIC DRIED FRUT. @-10 
Apples, ......... ms — 
Peaches, Peeled... .. (@—~-- 
Peaches, Unpeeled. . @— 6 
Blackberries @— 


Beeves, yeep anes a 











Live Caly poor te good, 644@ 7 
om Pattern wn. ine He 
Sheep, common to prime,. @ 53 
Spring Lambs.............. 4% @b 3 
Dressed Hogs, ..........05.cesees ves TH@% 
WOOL KET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed epee chee 28 
Qe. ?*er2a err 26 
* Coarse and waste that!” -20 @28 
N. ¥., Mich., and Ioh, weshed washed X and 
i ab a 85 
N. a Mich., and ind., uo | rey: 40 
. > i pee t DE er oe = 
Ohio, Teun., and W. Ye. X and XX...40 
p > Te 48 
“ “ 66" ls Been stave 44 
“ “ “ 'Neo®.):. 
" “ * common.. ..80 @34 
Burry at value, 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
Per Ton. 
ry Bt urs ii 
ee iT " ro et) tO 
“ Grownd Benes 2221.81 00 48s 80 
*  Orescent Bone.......... 29 00 60 
“ ~ Potato Fertilizer........47 00 @50 00 
“6 Fertilizer..... 47 00 00 
‘“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. . ..82 00 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
eh S = cent, of above prices.) 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 50 
‘Wheat wee kemenahend 47 60 
6 Gee oncegeces 48 50 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
hate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“« PF Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
: to order, 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Mic Carbon Works) 40 00 
(Mich Coben Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw ma) ev 
Karl's Super Phosphates. sn 00 00 
’s Super Phosphate..... shee 
“ Hebecfoot Ganno, a lary ° 80 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Superphos- 
hate........ aneee 82 00 
dg Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate........ és 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. @, 20 00 
easter | ago) tons 
Baugh's Tobacco I Herter. ++» 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 
pha’ per 2.000 Ibe +--+» 85 60@87 00 
Baugh’'s My, 600 ibe Phos- os a 
r ities ae 
Ba i's Beonoimieal Fertilizer 
‘or Potatoes......... tebe 00 
‘s Warranted Pure 
. en aa 
's 
er sone Hi aig od wos 99 00 
luble Marine eaeskerai 45 


(2,240 Ibs.)..... woes wo RO ue te 
Bone, average...... 

6 lved, high ..— — @27 00 

CAPO lOtB......+.eeseeeeee - 72% @7 76 

Plaster, Ibe,)..... 8 00 9 00 
Muriate 0 Ses enor per, ° 

cargo lote.......... — 

siaboney pie 3 65 
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Iusurauce, 


A STATUTORY CURIOSITY. 


Tur following is the full text ofa re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts : 

“An Act to prevent discrimination by life 
insurance companies against persons of color. 

“Botton I, No life insurance company 
organized or doing business within this com- 
monwealth shall make any distinction or dis- 
crimination between white persons or colored 
persons wholly or partially of African descent 
as to the premiums or rates charged for poli- 
cles upon the lives of such persons; nor shall 
any such company demand or require greater 
premiums from such colored persons than are 
at the time required by such company from 
white persons of the same age, sex, general con- 
dition of health, and hope of longevity; nor 
shall any such company make or require any 
rebate, diminution or discount upon the sum 
to be paid on such policy in case of the death of 
such colored person insured, nor insert in the 
policy any condition, nor make any stipulation 
whereby such person insured shall bind bimself 
or his heirs, executors, administrators and 
assigns to accept any sum less than the fall 
value or amount of such policy in case of a 
claim accruing thereon by reason of the death 
of such person insured, other than sueh as are 
imposed upon white persons in similar cases; 
and any such stipulation or condition so made 

or inserted shall be void. 

“Szc, 2, Any such company, which shall re- 
fuse the application of any such colored person 
for insurance upon such person's life, shall fur- 
nish such person with the certificate of some 
regular examining physician of such company, 
who has made examination of such person, 
stating that such person's application has been 
refused, not because such person is a person of 
color, but solely upon such grounds of the gen- 
eral health and hope of longevity of such person 
as would be applicable to white persons of the 
same age and sex. 

“Szc. 3. Any corporation, or the officer or 
agent of any corporation, violating any of the 
provisions of this act, either by demanding or 
receiving from such colored person such differ- 
ent or greater premium, or by allowing any dis- 
count or rebate upon the premiums paid or to 
be paid by white persons of the same age, sex, 
general condition of health and hope of longev- 
ity, or by making or requiring any rebate, dimi- 
nution or discount upon the sum to be paid 
upon a policy in case of the death of any such 

lored person i d, or by failing to furnish 
the certificate required by section second, sliall, 
for each offense, forfeit a sum not exceeding 
one hundred dollars.” 

The first section of this nonsensical docu 
ment seems rather to controvert itself inthe 
prohibition of collecting greater premiums 
‘than are at that time required by such 
company from white persons of the same 
age, sex, general condition of health, and 
hope of longevity”; for if no discrimination 
exists against colored persons, there is no 
occasion for this law, and if discrimination 
does exist, it is founded on nothing except 
the belief that colored persons do not have 
such ‘hope of longevity” as whites have. 
Section 2 is open enough for the passage of 
the usual coach-and-six; for nothing is 
easier than for the medical examiner to cut 
the snapper off this legal whip by furnish- 
ing the rejected colored applicant the re- 
quired certificate of explanation. The 
powers of the examiners must needs be 
autocratic, and they may reject risks not 
merely because any specially conclusive 
reasons are found, but because, in a general 
way, they do not think the risk a desirable 
one. The law is, therefore, as abortive, by 
its own terms, as the old rustic custom of 
swearing a witling, ‘‘by the horns,” to never 

kiss the maid when he could kiss the mis- 
tress, unless he preferred the maid, etc. 

All men are created free and equal? 
Certainly. A man is not to blame and 
should not be punished for being born 
with a black skin? Assuredly not. No- 
body is in fault for being older than some- 
body else, since nobody can help growing 
old? Evidently. Nor for being poorer 
than another, nor for being less healthy 
and vigorous, since competence and health 
are not wholly within one’s control? It 
seems that this must be so. Then if it is 
an unjust discrimination to charge any 
body more for life insurance because he is 
black, it must be equally unjust to charge 
one white man more because he is older or 
feebler than some other white man. [If the 
color line must be abolished by law, so 
should the money line be; and nobody must 
be refused life insurance beeanse unable to 
pay for it. And as the aged, the feeble, 








the sick and the poor are the ones who 
most need insurance, it must be evident, to 
all persons whose reasoning faculties work 
in such a way as to show this to them, that 
life insurance should be bestowed upon all 
who want it, without regard to any other 
considerations whatever. The new doc- 
trine cannot reasonably stop here, either. 
Among the great swarm of the complain- 
ing and discontented idle, there will not be 
found one who doubts that the rest of man- 
kind owe him a lazy living, and that the 
hateful money line should be generally 
abolished. From this it is only a short 
step to the millennium in which the whole 
shall be more than the parts, the horse shall 
ride inthe carriage, and every body shall be 
supported at the public expense. 

Insurance is really a process of collect- 
ing and redistributing certain necessary 
payments which, with their increase, 
equal the total distribution, plus the ex- 
penses of the process. It is based upon and 
kept close to a mass of hard facts, or it 
comes to wreck. It has no room for any 
sentimental considerations. ‘‘ The widow’s 
claim” is no better than any other claim. 
It has neither right nor power to be chari- 
table, or liberal, or generous. It is bound 
to be simply just. It cannot favor one with- 
out robbing the rest. 

The process of managing insurance being 
such, if it were satisfactorily ascertained 
that red-haired men, or men with moles on 
their necks, or warts on their hands, are 
deficient in vital power, there would be a 
‘“‘discrimination” against them, just as 
there now is against men whose parents 
died of consumption, or who consume a 
gallon of whisky per week. There is no 
objection to inherited disease, or to drunk- 
enness, or to females, or to lion-taming, or 
to negroes, except that business reasons 
eoldly require that the obviously shorter 
lived shall not be put on an equality with 
the longer-lived. This is an odious ine- 
quality and discrimination, perhaps; but 
there is just such a discrimination, all over 


the world, against customers who do not 
pay, or whose business is found to be un- 
profitable. 

The colored race may train out of im- 
providence in course of generations. They 
are not yet out of it so as to be ney - 
licants for life insurance; and so this silly 
aw is hardly more than a bid for the ap- 
plause of the colored Buncombe. If negroes 
should, however, apply largely for life in- 
surance, the necessary effect of such a law, 
supeoans its intent to be obeyed, would be 
to distribute every cent of the increased 
cost of carrying colored risks over the 
whole body of risks existing. Precisely 
this will happen in case of the policies on 
suicides. All this is only another way of 
saying that the insured must pay for their 
own insurance. Still, legislatures will go 
on pfling up statutes that are silly, ungram- 
matical, and self-nugatory, as if it were 
possible to get something, or an absolute 
gift, out of that absolute Teaogia thing, 
**the company,” ‘‘the state,” or ‘the 
country.” No such thing exists, in that 
sense and for that purpose. The more 
taxes, interferences, restrictions, and so- 
called protective and liberal interventions 
are thrust in, the more the cost of insurance 
will be increased. 


— 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COW TO BE 
DRAINED. 


Tue “ tremens” have fallen upon assess- 
ment insurance, and numbers of the ‘‘ mu- 
tual sid” societies are laboring with a 
vague terror of unseen trouble at hand. 
They are oppressed with the idea that their 
business must be encumbered by a bona 
fide financial principle—a thing it has 
never known heretofore. In a word, all 
through co-operative circles there is being 
discussed the necessity of making advance 
provisions for a heavy death rate. Man- 

ements are recommending to member- 
ships that assessments be increased by a 
percentage large enough to establish re- 
serves with which to meet the inc 
mortality which the blindest of them 
can now see is sure to come. There is be- 
wilderment among them as to how 
this can be done without a  confes- 
sion that their previous methods and cal- 
culations have been all wrong and absurd, 
and that the 1:egular old-line life insurance 

rinciples are the only ones that are sound. 

t is really amusing to see how the assess- 
ment society nee quibble over terms to 
avoid the admission that co-operative in- 
surance, upon its original basis, isa failure, 
and that it can be tuated only by a 
recourse to the principles of regu- 
lar insurance. e ‘‘ tremens” developed 
by this new issue are but the Repmonitony 

fin sis. hard road 


of final paraly 
foe most of the co-operatives begins with 





attempt at introd the reserve fea- 


~ 





staggered al under no greater burden 
than “ day- y” insurance. 

In the formation of these mutual aid 
societies the amount of insurance promised 
was just what the original projectors in 
each case happened to think would be 
most ‘‘ taking” to the public and would at- 
tract people to become members. They 
have paid no attention to life expectancy. 
Indeed, very few of the managements have 
kept their records in such a shape that they 
can possibly tell what the life expect- 
ancy of their respective membershipsis. As 
to y Bn and assessments—-those all-import- 
ant features so completely essential to in- 
come—they have been fixed solely upon 
the projectors’ judgment of what the desired 
membership would ‘‘ stand.” That, then, 
is the proper and, indeed (in their case), 
the only possible basis of assessmeut for 
reserve p . Mr. Manager, from your 
intimate knowledge of and profound expe- 
rience with the temperaments of your 
members, how much of an assessment for 
reserve purposes do you think they will 
‘*stand”? In answeritg this, Mr. Manager 
should mention the highest limit. is 
answer will, in each instance, be the pre- 
cise basis to operate upon. It is just as 
simple as falling off a log, and will be ex- 
cellently consistent with co-operative pre- 
cedents. Moreover, this is exactly the way 
the basis of reserve assessment will be 
arrived at with gee wildeat insurance 
order that adopts the reserve feature. 
Members will be taxed all that they will 
stand. 

The general organ of wildcat life insur- 
ance (The Guardian) discusses the idea 
whether the reserve fund idea is a depart- 
ure from the original plan of assessment 
insurance. This is a side issue of a very 
trivial character; yet, if anything is to be 
said about it, the truth might as well be 
told, and the truth would have sounded 
well from The Guardian. There is no 
sense in the wildcats trying to crawl 
out of the really harmless fact that, 
under the prevailing system no more than 
one assessment has usually been made in 
advance of the actual death which it was in- 
tended to indemnify. Not one in fifty of the 
co-operative societies has even pretended 
that it was providing a reserve fund. And 
when such has been the case, the reserve 
feature has been most boastingly lauded as 
a special superiority over other societies. 
No, in almost every instance, the organiza- 
tion of these concerns contemplated no 
other reservation of funds than the reserve 
of profits from income by the projectors or 

ers. 

That we are righttis plainly shown by the 
verdant manner in which Tae Guardian 
‘*vives itself away” while using the follow- 
ing language. ‘* We note that there exists 
in certain localities an apparent fear lest 
the introduction of the reserve fund element 
into the practice of assessment insurance 
is a departure from the original principles 
upon which the business was founded.” 
And our careless contemporary goes on to 
argue that the proposed reserve feature is 
not a departure from the original plan of 
assessment insurance. Why, then, is it 
just being introduced? Why are so many 
wildcat managers trembling lest its intro- 
duction will collapse their schemes and de- 
stroy their lazy livelihoods? 

In conclusion we venture the opinion that 
most of the wildcat managers who follow 
the reserve fund departure will do so in 
order to increase their perquisites, in one 
way or another, or perpetuate their 
salaries. They propose to milk the co- 
operative cow to the last drop before she 
collapses, and that motive is really the true 
inwardness of the wildcat reserve fund de- 
parture.— Western Insurance Review. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASs, 
88 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate In distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg. JANUARY HTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaireon the 8let December, 1888, 





Premiums on piesine pm 
wary, 1883, to yer, 1863 esevee 84,168,968 10 
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Lem docccodbedsddcesd ost 81,901,042 38 
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Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
8ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. . MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pres't, 





INCOME. 
Premiums,,....... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 
Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 





Sales of Real Es- 
a .. 2,743,023 72 18,470,571 68 
’ $59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 
et ee $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 
and annuities... ..........0.66 2,906,999. 94 
Discounted Endowments. ........ 148,455 75 
Torat Pam To PoticyHoLperRs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commiesions, Advertising, Post- 
age and Exchange............+ 1,019,156 66 
General Expempes......--6.6 snes 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
Tora DisBURSEMENTS............ $8,567,903 49 





Net Casu Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883.$50,432,249 73 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... .... $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure. .... . 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 
City Stocks, and Stocks author- 
ized by the laws of the State of 
OU BO lecents 0sedte mands 15,341,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 


5,819,817 08 


In 904596000+daas aba? oo 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of : 
New York, including purchases 
under foreelosure and Society's 
Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,615 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 3,979,998 38 
(*A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions, ....... 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
DROMUMIG a id 0056. ociicciedccddvie 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
GHEE UM ccvccctvccscceseseced 765,658 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
ME Os ed ibd Scie’ 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)....,... 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 985,208 00 
Tora Assets, Deo, $ist, 1888... . $53,080,581 70 
Torat LiaBiuities, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
TotaL Unptvipep Sunrivs....... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
43¢ per cent, interest, the Sur- 

Pls de nics sadl w.civedececsse 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523.79, 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,233.00. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary pertici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due, 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN CIBSE. 


t Actuaries, 
HENRY B, HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 


OW Y OPK Like Lsurauee COM 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK, LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular “Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the New Yors Lirz to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse ; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

3. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO You WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, ia surplus accumulations at compound 
interest? J 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 
Tontine Period expires? 
8. 


The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 


basis of full legal reserve? 4 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? 
Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 


three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE'S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1884. 








CASH ASSETS ..............ccccsissceereessseneese poctbbe diss ip Woe $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent. standard)..... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine “ “ “ “ i atndie 2,236,096 04 

TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per Cent...............:...c0ece00 $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated).....................6006+ 10,300,000 00 
RE eB ictoccpcrcncsnepssnsvncpetennnsloetetecinaiitaniiieenneite 69,227 
Tmeurance in Force. .........cccccccseescerssscccscssseceessesesseessessseneees 198,746,433 00 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, DAVID DOWS, HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, BR. SUYDAM GRANT, 
EDWARD MARTIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
W ILLIAM H, BEEBS, Vice-President and Actuary. , 
HENRY TUCK, 2a Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D- ODELL, Supermtendent of Agenion. 
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Ou and Young. 


SCARS. 


BY MARY 8. BARNES. 


Suz sought her dead on battle field, 
Her king of many wars, 

And, finding, him, she cried : “‘ "Tis he! 
I know him by his scars.” 





Oh ! tribute to a soldier's fate, 
Whose light outshines the stars, 
When she who loved him best can say: 
“I know him by his scars.” 


‘Tis thus the Christian knows the King, 
Whose glory nothing mars. 

Gazing at hands and feet and side, 
We know Him by his acara, 


Ob? happy we, if, serving Him, 

Till death lets down the bars, 
We merit then from lips divine, 
** I know thee by thy scars.” 


New Youre Orrr. 
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AN ALGERIAN EPISODE. 


BY W. EK. NORRIS, 
AuTmoR or “ MatTaimony,” “ No New Taine,” Bro, 





Ir is now « considerable number of years 
since M. Jean-Marie Texidor, trudging off 
early one morning toward an outlying 
corner of his small property, in order to see 
how the beans which he had planted there 
were getting on, was astounded to behold 
two persons calmly walking about among 
the said beans and trampling them down 
as though they had been mere ownerless 
weeds. The elder of the two, a little, 
wizened old man, in a long, black frock- 
coat and a tall white hat, was pointing this 
way and that with his walking-stick, appar- 
ently giving instructions to his companion, 
who, with a measuring-tape in one hand 
and something which looked like a spirit- 
level in the other, was rapidly pacing yout 
distances in obedience to the orders given 
him, without the smallest regard to the fact 
that, by so doing, he was treading another 
man's bean-crop under foot. 

Such a spectacle was well calculated to 
arouse the ire of any landed proprietor, and 
Jean-Marie Texidor, among whose many 
virtues meekness had never been reckoned, 
felt his blood beginning to boil as be con- 
templated it. By birth a native of the 
island of Minorca, he had crossed over to 
Africa in his youth, as so many of his 
countrymen do, had purchased a smal! plot 
of land in the commune of Birmandreis, 
near Algiers, and, by dint of industry and 
thrift, had added to it from time to time 
until he had become a person esteemed in 
the parish, and could talk without undue 
ostentation of sending his boy to be edu- 
cated at the Lycée at Algiers. He himself 
was better educated than a Freneh ‘péasant 
of a corresponding class would have been; 
he was honest, ag almost all Mahonais are; 
he had the pride of a Spaniard and ano 
irascibility which he might fairly claim \as 
his own, It was not overthe beans of such a 
man as this that any one could dance with 
impunity. However, Texidor did not show 
temper after the Anglo-Saxon fashion, but 
quietly approached the intruders, and, lft 
ing his broad-leaved felt hat with only a 
slight exaggeration in the profoundness of 
his bow, said: 

‘*Good morning, gentlemen. Is it per- 
mitted to me to ask what you are doing 
here?”’ 

The old man turned round sharply. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” answered he, with an ironical 
smile. ‘‘ We are arranging for the site of» 
house. which I propose to build here; if 
that is any business of yours.” 

“Tf itis any business of mine! On my 
land!” 

**Ob! no, not at all; on my land. Per- 
haps you are not aware that ycu are tres- 
passing, mon brave homme."’ 

The absurdity of this assertion might 
have made the worthy Mahonais smile, had 
it been otherwise worded; but to be ad- 
dressed as ‘‘mon brave homme,” when one is 
known to the whole neighborhood as a 
prosperous farmer, and when one belongs 
to the ancient-and well respected family of | 
Texidor is a little beyond a joke. 

** And: pray who dre you?” he asked, 
though he knew well enough. 


‘* Antoine Rochas, at your service, notary | 


of Algiers, Rue Bab-Azoun, No. 25,” replied. 


}would have thowght that 


“Then, Antoine Rochas, yotedpofi Al- 
giers, be so good as to walk off my prop- 
erty as fast as you can, and prepare your- 
self for an action at law, to recover dam- 
ages for the injury done to my crop,” re- 
turned M, Texidor. 

The other grinned, showing a row of 
yellowish teeth. 

‘*An action at law? Ah! my friend, be 
advised by me and do not meddle with such 
things. I am a lawyer myself, youysee; 
added to which I have right on my side.” 

“The man is mad! Will you tell me 
that I did not buy this land with hard 
money, that Idid not reclaim it with my 
own hands, and that I have not been culti- 
vating it for three years past?” 

M. Rochas shrugged his shoulder. *‘ That 
only shows that you have been committing 
& trespass for three years past. But we 
will say nothing about that. I have no 
wish to be hard upon a neighbor. Only 
let me implore you, for your own sake, not 
to go tolaw. I appeul to monsieur here, 
who is an architect, and who, I bélieve, 
has sometimes had recourse to that remedy 
to enforce claims which his clients have 
been so unreasonable as to call excessive. 
Ask him whether he would recommend you 
to fight old Antoine Rochas in a court of 
justice.” 

Monsieur, who was an architect, pulled a 
wry face and intimated that he could not 
advise such a proceeding. As for Jean- 
Marie Texidor, he happened to be choleric 
and obstinate; but even if he had been as 
wise and patient as the reader or the writer 
of these words, it can hardly be supposed 
that he wonld have submitted to be de- 
spoiled of his property without a struggle. 
What he did was to shake his big brown 
fist within an inch of bis counselor's nose 
and to commend him very heartily to the 
Devil. 

“ Asyou please,” said M. Rochas, turn- 
ing away, with another shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘* Don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

Texidor had a fine thick pair of boots on. 
He looked down at them lovingly; but 
conquered the temptation that was rising 
within him. He reflected that his case was 
an excellent one as it stood, and that it 
would be a sad pity to complicate it by acta 
of personal violence. So he stuffed his 
hauds into his pockets, wheeled round 
resolutely, and marched back home without 
saying another word. 

This was the beginning of the great Ro- 
chas-Texidor lawsuit; a suit to determine 
the ownership of something less than an 
acre of land, yet destined to be as pro- 
longed and, to one at least of the litigants, 
as relatively costly as any of those famous 
cases which have become matters of his- 
tory, and to which, for some reason inscru- 
table to the lay miad, lawyers are wont to 
refer with a kind of pride. Certainly one 
e .gaestion 
might have been settled off-hand, seeing 
tliat botli claimants had been purchasers at 
no distant date, and that both had their title- 
deeds to show: but then one would have 
thought the same thing with regard to so 
many disputes over which advocates have 
managed té wax eloquent. aud judges dif- 
fuse. Asa matter of fact, the title-deeds 
were not conclusive, and the testimony of 
the previous owners of the sof} only served 
to add obscurity to what was already ob- 
scure. In a comparatively new country 
limits are apt to, be carelessly defined. That 
this piece of land had been wrongfully dis- 
posed of by somebody seemed tolerably 
clear; the trouble was to find ott who had 
been wronged where all had aeted in good 
faith. What was not denied was that Texi- 
dor had fully believed himself to have 
purchased it along with the large field of 
which it formed an angle; also that M. 
Rochas, who had bought an adjoining por- 
tion of land about the same time, had 
never sought to disturb him, and, indeed, 
had only lately become aware of what he now 
asserted to be bis right so todo. That M. 
Rochas was a pettifogging attorney, that 
the villa which he proposed to build at Bir- 
mandreis, asa refuge during the Summer 
heats, would’ be paid for out of the hard- 
eatned money which he had wrung froin bis 
t clients, and that he had only selected this 
especial vite for the pleasure of bringing dis- 
‘tress upon honest folks—these were state- 
ments which were freely repeated, atid had 





the old gentleman, with much urbanity. 


their due weight among the members of 





the Texidor faction, but Which, of course, 
could not affect the impartiality of the tri- 
bugals. 

The first stage of the proceedings ended 
with a decision in Texidor’s favor, where- 
upon there was much shouting and rejoic- 
ing, not only in the house of that excellent 
man, but throughout the little world in 
which he lived, The neighbors flocked in 
to offer their congratulations; old Marietta, 
Texidor’s wife, beaming with satisfaction, 
prepared supper for them; Louis, his only 
son, then a boy of ten, sang Spanish songs 
to them, accompanying himself on the 
guitar, which he played remarkably well; 
and the company seperated at a late hour, 
after drinking Jong life to their host and 
confusion to Antoine Rochas and all such 
vermin. 

M. Rochas, however, far from being con- 
founded, appealed against the decision, and, 
after long delays, succeeded in getting it 
reversed. An ultimate right of appeal now 
rested with Texido?, who, as a matter of 
course, exercised it. He did so against the 
wish of his legal adviser, but with the full 
approval of his wife and of his own con- 
science. His experiences had soured him 
a little by this time, and he said: ‘ Evi- 
dently these judges are fools, who do not 
know what they would be at. First they 
are on my side, then they are on his; the 
third time they will naturally swing over to 
my side again.” 

The argument was a plausible one; but 
perhaps it rested upon an insufficient know!l- 
edge of the laws of chance. The Court of 
Final Appeal confirmed the judgment 
already recorded for M. Rochas, and poor 
old Texidor, shaking off the dust from his 
feet, started to walk home and tell his wife 
that there was no justice on earth, and that 
all their savings must go to pay the cost of 
a vain attempt to secure it. He was a 
short-necked man, and a walk of five miles 
under an African sun is not a thing to be 
undertaken by any one who is in a fever of 
indignation. Upon the threshold of his 
house Texidor fell down iu an apoplectic 
fit, from which he only partially recovered 
consciousness, On the following day he 
died, murmuring, almost with his Jast 
breath: ‘‘ Remember who killed me.” 

Murietta would have re membered without 
that injunction. She was an old woman 
of considerable force of character, strong in 
her loves, bitter in her hatreds, and she had 
never in her life suffered from the incon- 
venience of seeing two sides to a question. 
She acted up to her principles, which were 
of a simple and decided order. She was 
very deyout in her religious observances; 
she was rigidly honest in all her dealings; 
she,had always done her duty to her hus- 
band; she meant now to do her duty to her 
boy. Alas! it is certain that nothing but a 
dread of consequent evil to the latter re- 
strained her from taking the first oppor- 
tunity of plunging her knife into the heart 
of M. Antoine Rochas. That method of 
vengeance not being open to her, she could 
but curse him, and this she did with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. When she woke 
in the morning, before she retired to rest at 
night,when she told her beads at the hour 
of the Ave Maria, she never failed to con- 
elude her prayers with ‘‘ May the curse of 
God deseend upon the thief and murderer, 
Rochas!” She taught little Louie to do the 
same, and impressed upon him that he must 
bear in mind his father’s last words when 
he grew up to man’s estate, and when she 
should be neo longer at his side to remind 
him of them. Surreptitiously, and in a 
dark corner of the church (for she knew 
that M. le Curé did not countenance such 
proceedings) she would kneel with a re- 
versed tuper in her hand, fervently invoking 
all manner of sorrow and calamity upon An- 
toine Rochas, ‘‘and upon his children and 
his children’s children in s@oula seculorum. 
Amen.” 

After a time she had the, mortification of 
seeing the hated villa slowly rising upon 
the land which she still.persisted in calling 
hers. As she sat spinning in her doorway 
she could watch the builders at their work, 
and now and again could detect old 
Rochas giving them directiéns. Uponevery 
stone of. that edifice she ‘heaped maledic- 
tions so.rich and varied. that it was some- 
thing of a surprise to herself when the roof 
was placed upon it without damage, by 
‘Mightning or earthquake. Moarietta had 


plenty of faith, which saved her from a 
disheartening suspicion that all this vituper- 
ation might be wasted breath, after all. 
M. Rochas, it is true, died somewhat sud- 
denly gbout eighteen months after his vic- 
tim ; but the worst of all was that he died 
in his bed, with benefit of elergy, s0- that 
there was no saying, with any certainty, 
whether he had gone to a bad place or not. 
The fate of the villa, on the other hand, 
seemed to testify more conclusively to the 
efficacy of good, steady cursing; for it was 
never inhabited. After its owner’s death 
his wife and family went away to France, 
leaving it to be let or sold;~as occasion 
might offer. And no occasion did offer. 
Birmandreis is too far from Algiers to tempt 
Winter visitors; too far even for the busi- 
ness men who, during the hot season, seek 
the hights above the town; and so, as years 
went on, what had once been a hideous 
blot upon the landscape, in old Marietta’s 
eyes, gradually lost its significance and 
dropped into its place with. other fathiliar 
objects—with the strip of vineyard and the 
wild olives on the opposite hill, with the 
cactus hedges and the red soil of the fields, 
with the village clustered about the high- 
way and the purple ridge of the Atlas 
Mountains in the distance. Its shut*ers, 
always closed, began to rot away; one of 
them hung by a single binge for awhile and 
then fell; the white plaster cracked off its 
walls, and by degrees the creepers climbed 
up and hid these scars. It was only a tum- 
ble-down old house, and Marietta, who was 
growing very old: too, and was somewhat 
mellowed by time and prosperity, half for- 
got—or, at any rate, put away into some re- 
cess of her memory—the wrong of which 
it was the symbol. 

For Marietta had become prosperous 
once more, having done her duty by her 
boy, as she had always purposed to do. By 
rising early and late taking rest, and eating 
the bread of carefulness, she had not only 
contrived to save as much money again as 
had been swallowed up by the famous law- 
suit, but had considerably extended and 
improved the landed property left by her 
husband. She had been lucky, her neigh- 
bors said; and perhaps that was so; but she 
had filso been shrewd and hard-working. 
She was among ‘he first to attempt the cul- 
ture Of vines, unknown in thé colony fn old 
Jean-Marie’s time, but which now bids fair 
to become one of its chief sources of 
wealth. Certain insignificant toreigners, 
who occasionally spend the Winter in those 
latitudes, and who, for their sins, have to 
swallow a glass of Algerian wine from time 
to time, may be disposed to wish that the 
experiment had proved less successful; but 
this is a selfish way of looking at things; 
perhaps, after all, the stuff may not be 
quite as bad as it tastes, since such a num- 
ber of people seem able to drink it without 
dropping down dead. 

Old Marietta did not drinkit. Her drink 
was, as it had always been, pure spring 
water, and her food little else but bread 
and fruit. She had adopted this frugal diet 
after her husband's death from motives of 
economy, and because by stinting herself 
she was able to pay for her boy’s schooling 
at the Lycée. She remained faithful to it 
long after it had ceased to be necessary. 
She neither expected nor desired, however, 
that Louis should imitate her in this respect. 
Nothing, in her opinion, was too good for 
him. He was the pride of hereyes; and, 
for the matter of that, he was the pride of 
the entire Mahonais population. It was 
not only that he was such a singularly hand- 
some young man, that ke was so. athletic, 
so talented, that he played the guitar 
so beautifully, and that he always had 
plenty of money in his pockets. The ut- 
tractive thing about him was that -he was 

in no way puffed up by these advantages, 

but was as simple and unaffected as any of 
his humbler neighbors, and as ready to join 
in their labors and relaxations as if he had 
beep no better off than they. He was 
open-handed, too, and ever ready todo a 
good turn to all who might stand in need 
of it. 1t would not be quite correct to say 
that Marietta’s ambition was to make a 
gentleman of him; for that, according to 
her boast, a Texidor must necessarily be; 

but she cer wished that he should 
occupy @ somewhat higher social position 
than his parents had done. She was pleased 





hat he should be a little fastidious in his 
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tastes, that he should put on a clean shirt 
every day and wasb. his hands with a fre- 
quency which would have caused the late 
Jean-Marie to stare in amazement. She 
delighted in surrounding him with small 
refinements. The only thing that she could 
not bring herself to do was to give up or 
enlarge their unpretending abode. *‘I am 
too old to begin sitting in salons and being 
waited upon by servants,” she would say. 
‘*But when you marry, Louis, we will 
build you a house.” 

Once he suggested laughingly that they 
might buy the deserted Villa Rochas. But 
at that the old woman’s brow clouded over. 
** You cannot buy what is already yours” 
she returned, shortly, and Louis changed 
the subject, remembering the storm of 
passion with which his mother had received 
an Algerian house-agent who had come up, 
some years back, to try and negotiate a sale 
on behalf of Madame Rochas. Indeed, the 
subject of that fatal lawsuit and of the in- 
heritance of hatred bequeathed to him by his 
dying father was distasteful to him. Ithad 
made a deep impression upon his childish 
mind; and for that very reason he preferred 
not to speak of it; for he was young and 
naturally disliked gloomy thoughts. With 
his present life he was perfectly contented. 
He had an abundance of work to do on the 
land, and he employed a part of his leisure 
in reading, and a somewhat larger in play- 
ing bowls with his friends or chatting with 
them in their cottages, where he was 
always a welcome guest. There, on warm 
moonlight nights the tinkling of his guitar 
might be heard, intermingled with songs 
and laughter until an advanced hour, and 
many a fair young Mahonais would have 
jumped for joy if he had thought fit to offer 
her his hand and heart. Perhaps it was 
just as well for them that they did not hap- 
pen to realize his ideal, seeing that they 
undoubtedly would not have realized that 
of the formidable Marietta, by whom any 
one of them who should have dared to 
cross her threshold in the guise of a possible 
daughter-in-iaw would have been speedily 
dismissed with energetic words, perhaps 
even with a sound box on the ear. 

Now it came to pass on a fine evening in 

the twenty-fourth year of Louis Texidor’s 
life that he was sauntering down one of the 
devious, narrow lanes which served as 
roads in old Algeria before wheeled vehicles 
and mongrel colonists and the greed of gain 
came bustling into the country to spoil the 
general picturesqueness of things. It was 
the end of November; the welcome rains 
had begun to fall some three weeks since, 
and through the overarching green boughs 
Louis could see that pale saffron hue of the 
western sky which, although no clouds 
were visible, told of further refreshment in 
store for the still thirsty earth. He stepped 
onward and downward, whistling for mere 
lightness of heart, and with no more pre- 
science of coming evil that the red-legged 
partridges which whirred up as he ap- 
proached, and which were marked out for 
inevitable death (for everything that flies 
within five miles of Algiers must expect to 
have the contents of innumerable gun-bar- 
rels discharged at it on Sunday afternoons; 
and even the worst of shots cannot always 
miss). And then, suddenly turniag a cor- 
ner, he came upon a picture so pretty that 
he could not but pause, drawing in his 
breath, to look atit. Some ten or twelve 
yards from the spot where he had come to 
a standstill, at a point where the luxuriant 
growth of myrtle and lentisk on either side 
of the way was thickest, a young lady, 
dressed with more regard to fashion than is 
often seen in the neighborhood of Birman- 
dreis, was making ineffectual attempts to 
capture a spray of green clematis which 
formed a natural arch over her head. The 
prize was quite beyond her reach, anda 
succession of leaps into the air only enabled 
her just to touch it and to bring down a 
shower of the Celicate petals upon her 
shoulders. Her hat fell off and a tress of 
golden-brown hair became loosened; but 
she persisted in her vain exertions until she 
was fairly out of breath, when she stamped 
her foot upon the ground with the prettiest 
little display of temper that any man could 
wish to see. 

All this time her back had been toward 
Louis, which he had regretted; but now 
she turned and showed him a round, child- 
ish face, a pair of forget-me-not blue eyes, 


and a complexion such‘as he had never be- 
held in his life before. Perhaps she was 
not strictly beautiful; but he thought her 
so; and that, after all, is the only matter of 
importance so far as this narrative is con, 
cerned. Of course, when she turned her 
head, she became aware of a spectator, and 
then the least tha! he could do was to 
step forward, stretch up his long arm and 
secure for her the cluster of pale green bells 
that she coveted, which act of courtesy lie 
pertormed with a bow worthy of a grandee 
of Spain. 

She returned his bow, smiling and dis- 
playing her even, white teeth, while she 
took a survey of his person, under which 
Louis, who was a little bashful, for all his 
courtly manners, dropped his eyes. Any one 
who had watched her more dispassionate- 
ly than he was able to do would have seen 
that there was admiration in her gaze, to- 
gether with a shade of amusement and 
some surprise, and that she ended by look- 
ing entirely puzzled. And, indeed, all these 
emutions were natural enough; for Louis’s 
oval face, his olive-brown skin and gracefully 
proportioned limbs made him a youth whom 
none could choose but admire; and his per- 
fect gravity may very well have given a 
comic aspect to the situation; while, finally, 
there was an undefined something in his de- 
meanor at variance with his costume,which, 
becoming as it was, was certainly not that 
of agentleman. When any doubt copeern- 
ing so delicate a point intrudes itself upon 
the mind it is always well to err on the 
safe side; and this, no doubt, was what the 
young lady thought; for when she addressed 
her companion she used such terms as she 
would have used in addressing an equal. 

** I thank you very much, monsieur,” she 
said, demarely. ‘‘I had set my heart upon 
getting those flowers. I never saw any like 
them before.” 

**They are common weeds with us,” 
Louis remarked; and he added interrogu- 
tively: *‘ You ure not from this country, 
then, mademoiselle?”’ 

**Oh! no!” she answered, with a fervor 
which was scarcely complimevtary. She 
continued, Jaughing: ‘‘ lam so littie from 
this country that ] have managed to lose 
my way in my first walk. I should be still 
more grateful to you, monsieur, if you 
would tell me whether this path leads to 
Birmandreis, where I left my carriage.” 

It was w little strange that she should re- 
quire this information, seeing that, if she 
had come from the village (and she could 
not have come from the opposite direction, 
or Louis would have overtaken her long 
before), she must have known that the path 
led directly thither and nowhere else. But 
the young man did not think of that, his 
mind being otherwise occupied at the mo- 
ment. 

‘*IT myself am going to Birmandreis,” he 
answered with alacrity, ‘*and if you will 
allow me, I will show you the wuy.” 

She nodded assent with another smile, 
and so the two started to walk down to the 
village together. Unfortunately, the walk 
was but a short one, and could not be made 
to last more than ten minutes by any 
amount of loitering; but Louis loitered as 
much as he dared, and would have talked, 
too, had he not feared lest the young lady 
should consider that a liberty. She herself 
did not seem disposed to enter into conver- 
sation. She followed him a‘ a short dis- 
tance, snatching carelessly at the hedge- 
rows as she went, and it was only when 
they were close to the high-road that she 
said suddenly: ‘‘ Are you often here?” 

‘*In Birmandreis?” asked Louis. ‘‘I 
live here. I have lived here all my life.” 

The girl sighed compassionately. ‘‘Do 
you not find it very dull?” 

‘*No, Mademoiselle. I never thought 
about its being dull; { have plenty to do. 
To you, I suppose, it would be dull,” he 
added, consideringly, after a moment. 

‘*Oh! Isuppose so!” agreed the girl, with 
another sigh. 

After this they walked on in silence un- 
til they reached the little open space in the 
center of the village where the plane trees 
are, and the church, and the public foun- 
tain. Here the carriage of which she had» 
spoken (it was only a humble. fiaere from: 
Algiers) was ‘waiting, and the girl; thank- 
ing Louis once more, bade him good bye. 





horses were beginning to move, she turned. 


and called out, ‘‘ Au revoir,” with which 
encouraging words ringing in his ears 
Louis proceeded meditatively homeward. 

He found his old mother spinning, as 
usual, in the doorway, and, as he never 
had any secrets from her, he told her the 
wliole story of his little adventure ; whereat 
she smiled auspiciously. ‘‘ So she said ‘ au 
revoir,’ did she?” muttered the old woman. 
‘*Well, well! that would have been called 
forward in my young days; but, to be sure, 
I know nothing of the ways of ladies. And 
she was beautiful, you ssy?” 

‘Very beautiful,” answered Louis, with 
conviction. * 

Marietta smiled again. The truth is that 
one is never too old for castle-building; 
and indeed that harmless habit, which is 
apt to fall into desuetude in the busy years 
of middle age, often comes back to us with 
other childish things at the end of the cir- 
cle in which we must all walk, if we live 
our lives out. It is by no means unlikely 
that, during the next two days, which were 
rainy days and well adapted for the spin- 
ning both of flax and of fancies, Marietta may 
have constructed in her mind a whole three- 
volume romance, of which her son was the 
hero, and the unknown, but doubtless high- 
born lady, the heroine. And if this were so 
it would account for her not being in the 
least taken aback when, on the afternoon 
of the third day, a shadow came between 
her and the sunlight, as she was sitting by 
the open door, and, looking up, she saw 
before her a slight, girlish figure, which she 
at once recognized as that described by 
Louis. 

‘““I have come to beg for a glass of 
wa*er,” the young lady said, in a very pleas- 
ant and musical voice. ‘It is so hot; and 
I am so tired and thirsty!” 

Then she peered over the old woman’s 
shoulder into the dusk of the cottage, and 
whose eyes should she meet but those of the 
interesting youth who had gathered the 
wreath of clematis for her? It was as evi- 
dent as qnything could be that the discov- 
ery gave her a momentary shock of disap- 
pointment and that she had not anticipated 
renewing acquaintance with him under so 
humble a roof. She could not disguise this, 
nor could Louis help observing it; but it 
was all overin a minute, and she showed 
how welk brought up she was and convers- 
ant with polite usages by saying, with a 
little laugh: ‘“‘ Weare advancing, Monsieur. 
The other day it was you who were kind 
enough to offer to do mea service, and 
now it is I who come to ask one of you. At 
this rate we shall end by becoming allies.” 

Louis thought this a very pretty speech ; 
but to Marietta’s ears it had a ring of famil- 
iarity rather too like condescension. So, 
as soon as she had placed a chair for her 
guest and had brought her a glass of cold 
spring water, together with a bottle of her 
very best wine, she took the opportunity of 
explaining that, although appearances 
might seem to tell a different tale, the Tex- 
idors were a match for anybody in point of 
gentility. 

**You need not fear to taste that wine, 
Mademoiselle. It is good and it is old, 
like our own blood—though, of course, not 
so old as that, or it would not be fit to 
drink. Yes, Mademoiselle, there is no bet- 
ter name in Port-Mahon or near it than 
Texidor. Our ancestors crossed over there 
from Spain a thousand years ago, or per- 
haps it may be more; and although we 
have been poor and have had to work with 
our hands we are not ashamed ofthat; for, 
asmy good husband used to say, independ- 
ence is no disgrace. I think even that that 
may have been why our forefathers left their 
native land; because, as perhaps you have 
heard, the Spanish nobility look at things 
in another way. At any rate, we have 
earned enough now, by the help of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints, to live in a 
handsomer house than this; and, to tell the 
truth, lam only waiting until my son Louis 
chooses a wife of suitable station to set 
about building one.” 

This boast caused Louis to hang his head 
a little; but the girl, looking at Marietta, 
whose snowy hair, aquiline nose and’ 
bright black eyes gave her a look of breed- 
ing which partly confirmed her words, 
seemed to accept it in good faith. 

‘* Ah,” paid! she, with a smile and a sigh, 
‘+ birth goes for little in these days, I fear. 





Under the Republic it is only money that 


counts. I wish we had a little more of it!’ 
She added, after a pause. ‘‘ You must let 
me come and see you sometimes, as we 
shall be such near neighbors. We--my 
mother and I, that is—are going to live in 
that villa.” And she pointed with her sun- 
shade to the Villa Rochas. 

Louis could not repress an exclamation of 
deligkt; but old Marietta frowned, saying: 

‘*T would rather that you had been going 
to live anywhere else, Mademoiselle. That is 
an accursed house. Still the blessed saints 
will have compassion upon the innocent, per- 
haps, and not make you suffer for the sins of 
others; although one never can be sure in 
such eases. And so the house is let at 
last!” 

** Not let,” answered the girl. ‘ It is our 
own. Why do you call it accursed? We 
never thought of inhabiting it until lately; 
but we have lost money, and, besides, the 
doctors thought this climate might suit my 
mother, who is delicate. I have been look- 
ing over the house to-day, and trying to get 
things into order, but "— 

She was not allowed to finish her sen- 
tence. Marietta had started up and was 
staring at her with a look of horror and in- 
dignation which frightened her. ‘‘In 
God’s name,” exclaimed the old woman, 
hoarsely, ** who are you?” 

‘*T thought I had told you. I am Mad- 
emoiselle Rochas—Antoinette Rochas.”’ 

‘Heaven forgive me,” ejaculated Mari- 
etta, ‘“‘for allowing the daughter of my 
husband’s murderer to darken my doors! 
If I had known who you were I would have 
let you die of thirst before 1 would have 
given you a drop of water!” 

And, with her skinny brown hand, she 
pointed to the open doorway, through 
which Mademoiselle Rochas stepped with 
some celerity; for, indeed, the old woman 
looked terrible enough at that moment. 

Louis made a movement as if to follow her, 
but his mother clapped her fingers upon his 
wrist and held him back. She held him so 
in silencefor a minute or more, and then, 
plucking her little bronze crucifix from her 
breast, she thrust it into his hands, and 
hissed out: ‘‘Swear to me that you will 
never make that girl your wife!” 

Louis looked pale and troubled. ‘‘ What 
folly, Mother! As if Mademoiselle Rochas 
would marry me!” 

‘Swear! Swear!” cried the old woman, 
vehemently. 

‘*Of course I will not marry her,” he 
said. ‘I never thought of such a thing.” 

But in truth he had thought of it uncon- 
sciously, and if he had not thought of it 
before he must have done so now, and dis- 
covered that all the strong longing of his 
nature was for this impossible thing. Tlat 
it was an impossible thing he did not 
doubt; nevertheless, he did not cease to 
dwell upon it. His boyish spirits left him 
from that day, and he went about his work 
with @ grave face and a heavy heart. Few 
people believe in love at first sight, and 
fewer still in the durability of that senti- 
ment; but, in the matter of love, Southern 
races are capable of a good deal that is in- 
comprehensible to Northerners. Marietta 
understood her son’s state of mind very 
well, and thought it serious enough to merit 
many prayers and tears; but she never 
spoke to him upun the subject, knowing 
that it would be entirely useless to do so. 

Two months passed away, and the return 
of Madame Rochas and her daughter 
ceased to be a wonder to the village ‘and a 
topic of conversation among the gossips. 
During this time old Marietta, who only 
left her cottage to crawl down to mass on 
Sunday mornings, never met” her enemies 
face to face; but poor Louis was forever 
encountering them. At such times he 
would raise his hat and hurry on; and he 
could not help seeing that Antoinette’s blue 
cyes often rested upon him with @ ques- 
tioning and even somewhat reproachful 
gaze. Her mother, a faded little woman, 
who had the appearance of being in feeble 
health, was always leaning upon her arm. 
He fancied that she, too, regarded him 
with an interest that was not unfriendly. 
Of course, he was sorely tempted to ad- 
dress them, to make some sort: of apology 
for his mother’s discourtesy, and to assure 
them that he, for his part, held them in fo 
way answerable for the unhappy blood-feud 
which existed between his aaie 
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ter not to do this; and doubtless, as a mat- 
ter of theory, he was right. Only, if he 
had been a little older and wiser, he would 
have perceived that Antoinette meant to 
have an explanation with him; and that be- 
ing 80, an interview between them was only 
a question of time and opportunity. 


It was upon the scene of their first meet- 
ing that the young people eventually found 
themselves face to face and alone; and as 
the path was narrow and Mademoiselle 
Rochas thought fit to plant herself exactly 
in the middle of it, Louis had no alternative 
but to halt too, and stand silent before her, 
his hat in his hand and his eyes cast down. 

**M. Texidor,” said she, ‘‘do you know 
that, for a man who goes to church every 
Sunday and Saints’ days, you curiously 
resemble a heathen savage?” 

‘* Ah, Mademoiselle!” murmured Louis, 
raising his eyes to her appealingly and not 
knowing what answer to make. 

“Yes, a heathen and a savage,” the girl 
went on, with some warmth. ‘ What have 
we done that you should treat us so? Sup- 
posing even that my father had really 
caused your father’s death (but he did not. 
It seems that he only defended himself when 
M, Texidor brought an action against him); 
what fault would that be of ours? My 
poor mother knew scarcely anything about 
the quarrel, and I was a baby at the time.” 

‘There is no need to remind me of that. 
I know it all,” Louis said, despairingly. 
**But my mother will never forgive. She 
cannot. And itis l who am punished, not 
you, Mademoiselle!” he added, in a low 
voice. 

The girl took no notice of this last asser- 
tion; but she said: ‘* Well, if your mother 
is so unchristian, it cannot be helped; but, 
since there is no quarrel between you and 
me, surely we may at least wish one another 
good morning when we meet.” 

To such a suggestion there could be but 
one reply, and fromm such a tacit under- 
standing there could ensue but one result. 
After this the young people met every day 
by a series of chances, which perhaps were 
not altogether chances, yet were never 
acknowledged to be anything else. When 
they met they conversed, and their conver- 
sations became ever sweeter and more pro- 
tracted until at last Louis, unable any 
longer to restrain himself, poured ferth the 
tale of his hopeless love. He had foreseen 
from the outset that it must come to this; 
but he had omitted to ask himself what he 
should do in the event of his love being 
returned, and whether he had any right to 
engage the affections of a girl whom he 
would not, or could not, marry. And thus 
it wus that out of what should be the hap- 
piest hour of a man’s life only fifteen min- 
utes or so of unthinking bliss fell to this 
luckless youth’s share. 

‘*Am I less to you than your mother?” 
Antoinette asked him; and again; ‘* What 
if she does persist in being so wicked and 
heartless? You are your own master, and 
she will yield, as all women do, when she 
sees that she cannot prevent you from mar- 
rying as you please.” 

Now it was true that Louis was his own 
master. Some years before, Marietta, who 
had only labored for him, and whose own 
wants were so few, had formally, and with 
due legal solemnities, handed over to him 
the money and land which she had acquired, 
in addition to that small share which was 
his by inheritance. Louis was thus, by 
his mother’s act, both independent and 
well-to-do; but the very fact that he had 
become so by her act, made it, in his eyes, 
the more difficult to defy her. Yet (as need 
hardly be said) it was not many days be- 
fore he began to see the possibility, and 
even the expediency of asserting himself. 
Nor—as Antoinette pointed out—was there 
any occasion to talk about defiance. She 
was for moving gently and warily in the 
matter, and showing eve1y respect for the 
poor, obstinate old woman, The’news must 
be broken to her gradually; her reproaches 
must be submitted to; she must be soothed 
aud coaxed into giving her consent, if that 
could be. If it could not—and then An- 
toinette shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

Madame Rochas, too—unwilling as she 
might have been some years back to see her 
daughter married to a farmer—was, in her 
present reduced circumstances, eager for 
the match, and spoke eo plaintively of her 
poor lost husband that Louis ended by half 





believing that rascally little attorney to have 
been a much maligned man. 

The upshot of it was that he took his 
courage in both hands, one day, and ab- 
ruptly told his mother what he had deter- 
mined to do. As for breaking the news 
gently to her, he hardly knew how to set 
about that, and in fact it would have been 
impracticable; for Marietta guessed what he 
was going to say after the first words, and 
taxed him with his sin before the confession 
of it had passed hislips. Somewhat incon- 
sistently, she at once decared that she could 
not and would not believe in such iniquity. 
To tell her that her son wasguilty of parri- 
cide and sacrilege—yes, parricide; for it 
would be equivalent to that; and if break- 
ing an oath sworn upon the blessed crucifix 
were not sacrilege, what was?—to tell her 
that might be meant for a joke; but it was 
a poor joke and a wicked joke, and she 
would hear no more of it. Thereupon she 
stopped her ears with her fingers and hob- 
bled out of the room. 

This, or something like this, was no more 
than Louis had expected; but his mind 
was none the easier on that account, and 
80, in sore perplexity, he betook himself to 
the house of the Curé—if haply ghostly 
counsel and consolation might be forth- 
coming from that quarter. 

Monsieur le Curé wasa fat, goo’-humored 
little man, who would not have been where 
he was had he been possessed of high in- 
tellectual gifts, but who, nevertheless, had 
enough tact and knowledge of human 
nature to keep hie flock well in hand. He 
heard the young man out with benign atten- 
tion, and when the tale was concluded said : 
‘*My son, if there is one Christian duty 
more clear than another it is the forgiveness 
of injuries. And since we are bound to 
forgive injuries done to ourselves, we are 
obviously all the more bound to forgive 
those done to the departed, whom we must 
suppose to have died at peace with all man- 
kind, and who, besides, are now far above 
worrying themselves about trifles. Your 
dear, good mother” (Marietta, albelt a trifle 
close-fisted in worldly affairs, had always 
taken a large view of her pecuniary obliga- 
tions to the Church)—‘t your dear, good 
mother appears to hold opinions upon this 
subject which we mustall deplore, At the 
same time, parents are not to be disobeyed 
without good and sufficient reasons. Upon 
the whole, I think you had better leave it 
to me. I will go and see her.” 

To this Louis consented willingly enough, 
and that same evening the Curé set out to 
reason with his vindictive parishioner. He 
had the barber in to shave him before he 
started, and he put on his best cassock, be- 
cause it is well that a man should adequately 
symbolize by his appearance the great 
authority which he represents, and M. le 
Curé knew that he had a tough job before 
him. The melancholy fact was that Mari- 
etta, for all her piety, was no more afraid 
of her parish priest than she was of any 
other living being; nor would she listen for 
a moment to his representations, although 
he brought them forward with a good deal 
of skill. The evening was a hot one and, 
after arguing for three-quarters of an hour, 
the good man began to lose his temper a 
little. 

‘* Marietta Texidor,” he said, severely, 
“this persistent malignity inspires me with 
the gravest fears for your ealvation.” 

‘*Monsieur le Curé can order me what 
penance he pleases.” 

“That [willdo! But first you must re- 
pent and amend your ways. Come, now, 
Marietta, since you attach such importance 
to worldly things, I will put this case to 
you in a worldly way. How could a quar- 
rel, which has lasted far too long, be made, 
up better than by the restoration of that 
bit of landto your son through his marriage 
with the daughter of the man who owned 
it; well, then, who was permitted by the 
law to hold it? And where will you find 
a more advantageous match forhim? Here 
is a charming young girl, in a position 
above his own”— 

“Above his own? Monsieur le Curé, are 
you not aware that the Texidors haye been 
settled in Minorca for thousands of years, 
and” — 

‘*Oh! come! Thousands?” 

**Thousands and thousands of years,” 

repeated Marietta, doggedly, im a tone 
which seemed to imply that she would make 





it millions if she were interrupted again. 
‘** Before which time,” she continued, ‘‘they 
were nobles in Spain. It is not my fault if 
the papers which prove it have perished 
through extreme old age. And you have 
the audacity (I say this with all the respect 
that ] owe to you, Monsieurle Curé) to talk 
of a beggarly attorney’s brat as being above 
usin position! I will hear no more of this. 
The marriage will never take place. My 
boy is a good boy, and though he has been 
bewitched for the moment by a couple of 
scheming women, he will not disgrace him- 
se:f and his parents by acting as you 
wish.” 

‘* You are a pig-headed old fool, Marietta 
Texidor!” cried the Curé, in a passion, 
‘“‘and as for your son, he will act as he 
himself wishes, and as any reasonable man 
would act. I, for one, shall not try to dis- 
suade him.” 

And in this the Curé proved himself a true 
prophet. The young couple employed 
every method of conciliation that they 
could think of, and, when all failed, made 
up their minds to be married without the 
consent which it was hopeless to beg for. 
The wedding day was fixed. The prepara- 
tions were made. It was arranged that 
Louis should take up his abode with his 
wife at the Villa Rochas until such time as 
he could get his new house built. All 
these things Marietta heard with an incred- 
ulous smile, ‘* You may think that you are 
capable of base villainy,” she said once to 
her son; ‘‘but you are not. I know you 
better.” This was the way in which she 
chose to take it. She displayed no anger. 
She seldom spoke to Louis, and, indeed, 
seldom saw him; for he left the house early 
in the morning, and did not return until 
after she had gone to bed at night. 


Meanwhile, the young man was not 
happy. He tried his best to convince him- 
self and Antoinette that he was so; but in 
neither attempt was Le successful. Even 
the Curé’s assurance that the promise ex- 
torted from him when the crucifix had been 
thrust into his hands was no promise at all, 
failed to give him comfort. He grew thin. 
His face had a drawn look. It was only 
when he was alone with Antoinette that he 
roused himself for a time from his state of 
gloomy abstraction. 

Thus the weeks slipped away, and the 
wedding day was at hand. On the last 
night which he was to pass beneath his 
mother’s roof, Louis went home early, with 
just the shadow of a hope that, at this 
eleventh hour the old woman might see the 
futility of resistance and consent tu be pres- 
ent at the ceremony of the morrow. He 
found her waiting for him. She rose slowly, 
straightening her bowed back, and seemed 
to tower above him as he dropped on his 
knees. Yes, she said, in answer to his 
faltering petition—yes, she would be at the 
church; but it would not be to bestow a 
mother’s blessing upon him and his bride; 
it would be to call down vengeance from 
above upon them and upon their unborn 
children. All the concentrated passion 
which she had been repressing for weeks 
whirled forth now in a storm of furious 
words. She went over the whole story of 
her hard life; she told how she had pinched 
and saved that her boy might be rich; she 
reminded him that she had made everything 
over to him because she had trusted him and 
had not wished him to feel dependent upon 
her; she declared—truly, perhaps—that she 
could have forgiven ingratitude, but that 
perjury and parricide could be forgiven 
neither by God nor man. ‘ 

Poor Louis had little or no answer to 
make. He crept away to his own room at 
last, stunned and dazed, and for long after 
he had left her he could hear his mother’s 
voice pouring forth a curious jumble of 
prayers and imprecations. 

Neither he nor she slept that night. A 
large party assembled at the Mairie the 
next day to witness the civil contract which 
takes precedence of that sanctioned by the 
Church. Monsieur le Maire, in his tricolor 
searf, Madame Rochas, a little nervous and 
tearful, as mothers are apt to be at such- 
times, the bride herself, looking perfectly 
charming beneath her orange blossoms, 
anda rather oddly assorted company of 
bourgeois from Algiers and Mahonasis 
farmers—all these arrived before the bride- 
groom, which was not quite as !t should 


was a general feeling of uneasiness, which, 
after five minutes more, changed to some- 
thing like indignation. The Mayor was 
whispering to his Adjoint that somebody 
had better be sent off to Texidor’s to see 
what was the matter, when an old peasant 
woman, with white hair and piercing black 
eyes entered the room. 

“You may all go home,” she said. 
‘* There will be no wedding for you to-day. 
You have killed my son, as you killed 
my husband; andI hope you are satisfied 
now.” 

Duriug the scene of confusion which 
followed Marietta disappeared, nou one 
having questioned her; but in the course 
of a few hours it was known all over Bir- 
mandreis that Louis was not dead; only 
dangerously ill of brain.fever, brought om 
(so it was whispered) by remorse. Hitherto 
popular feeling had been on his side in his 
controversy with his mother; but now that 


this blow from Heaven had fallen upon 
him, it was generally agreed that he must 
be a sinner of no common kind; and when, 
a week later, the poor young fellow suc- 
cumbed, never having recovered his senses, 
there were some who even doubted whether 
he ought to be given Christian burial. 

Not among these was the Curé. After 
the funeral was over he v-ent to the child- 
less mother’s house, and told her, in the 
plainest terms, what he thought of her, 
adding that he should refuse her the con- 
solations of religion until she should have 
repented ip sackcloth and ashes. She did 
not, however, seem to be moved by the 
threat, nor even to understand it. The 
neighbors say that her mind is unhinged 
and her memory a blank; but it is difficult 
to speak positively upon this point, for no 
word has passed her lips since her son was 
laid in his grave. She is still to be seen 
spinning in her doorway through the long, 
hot afternoons. 

Pretty Antoinette Rochas was married 
some months ago to Colonel Dumolard, of 
the Artillery. The bridegroom is somewhat 
advanced in years fur so young a bride, it 
is true; but all her friends agree that she 
has a far better chance of happiness with 
him than she would have had in wedding 
a handsome young Mahonais, who, in spite 
of his easy circumstances, was nothing but 
a superstitious peasant, after all. 
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MY LITTLE MAN. 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 








I KNow a little hero, whose face is brown with 


tan, 

But through it shines the spirit that makes the 
boy a man ; 

A spirit strong and sturdy, a will to win its 
way. 

It does me good to look at him and watch him 
day by day. 


He tells me that his mother is poor, and sews 

for bread. ‘ 
**She’s such a dear, good mother !” the little fel- 

low said ; 

And then iis eyes shone brighter—God bless 
the little man !— 

And he added: “’Cause I love her I heip her 
all I can.” 


Ah! that’s the thing to do, boys, to prove the 
love you bear 
To the mother who has kept you in long and 
loving care, 
Make all her burdens lighter; help every way 
you can, 
To pay the debt you owe her, as does my little 
man. 
SHi0cTON, WB. 
Se ene SN 
STRONGARM. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

Once upon a time a blacksmith lived in 
the land of Odd, and he had a son named 
Strongarm. Now, although Strongarm had 
been taught his father’s art, and had be- 
come a very expert workman, and could 
fashion all things in iron and steel, yet he 
was not fond of his work, and much de- 
sired toturn his hand to something else. 
In course of time his father and mother 
both died, to his great sorrow. After 
mourning for them some time, he sold his 
smithy, and all the tools save the large 
sledge-hammer, which was called Smiter, 
and with which he would by no means 
part; for he said it was a weapon he knew 
how to handle, while he was quite igno- 
rant of the use of a sword. 

Close by the smithy there stood a huge 
wood, extending for many miles into an 
unknown region. In the land of Odd all 
kinds of trees that grew in different lands 
and different climates were found to flour- 
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the bread-fruit, and the walnut along with 
the palm. All kinds of wild beasts were 
found therein; and it was said to be the 
dwelling-place of fairies, gnomes, ogres and 
giants, so that no man had dared to enter 
it. But Strongarm, being young and strong 
and reckless of danger, determined to ex- 
plore its recesses in search of adventures. 
So, shouldering his great bammer, on a 
fine Spring morning he set forth, to learn 
what would come of it. 

Strongarm made his way among the 
trees, and through thickets, and over rocks, 
and across streams, until, at length, he 
heard the piteous cry of scme one in dis- 
tress. He hurried forward, and saw a great 
lion which had overthrown a dwarf, and 
seemed about to devour him. 

‘*Ho! Ho!” cried Strongarm, advanc- 
ing close to the lion. ‘‘None of that now!” 

The lion, still keeping one paw upon the 
dwarf, growled defiance. 

**Oh! you would. Would you?” said 
Strongarm; and, raising his hammer he 
beat in the lion’s skull with a single blow. 
The great brute rolled over dead, while the 
dwarf, after Strongarm had shaken him a 
little, recovered his senses and arose. 

“Thank you, Master,” said the dwarf. 


“You have done me a good turn, and I 


owe you two. 
servant,” 

‘‘T can serve myself,” said Strongarm. 
‘-But what is your name, and what can 
you do?” 

‘‘T am Fire,” replied the other. ‘‘When- 
ever I breathe strongly I melt g’ass and 
earth and rocks, and when I blow I cause 
flames to break out, even at the distance of 
many miles.” 

‘Ah, ha!” cried Strongarm. 
may be useful. 

a penny a year.” 

‘*T am content,” said the dwarf, and fol- 
lowed his new master. 

Strongarm went on a mile further, when 
he heard a faint cry of distress, which sud- 
denly ceased. He pressed on until he 
came where a tiger, having seized an old 
woman, was about to worry and eat her. 

‘‘Ho! Ho!” cried Strongarm, going up 
to the tiger. ‘‘ None of that now!” 

The tiger snarled, and spat like a great 
cat, but kept one paw upon the old 
woman. 

“Oh! you would. Would you?” ex- 
claimed Strongarm, and dealt the tiger such 
a blow on the head with his hammer that the 
animal fell over dead, and the old woman, 


Please to hire me for your 


* You 
I hire you as a servant, at 


* @wakened from her swoon by his fall, 


arose, and shook herself to see if she were 
alive: 

‘“‘Thank you, kind sir,” she said. “I 
must pay you for that. Let me be your 
servant.” 

‘*But who are you, and what could you 
do for me?” inquired Strongarm. 

‘‘T am Water,” she replied. When I 
breathe hard I raise a mist, and when I 
blow there comes a flood.” 


** Ah, ha!” exclaimed Strongarm. ‘You 
may be of use, also. [hire you for myserv- 
ant, at a penny a year.” 

‘*T am content,” cried the old woman; 
and, joining the dwarf, the pair followed 
their master. 

Strongarm went a mile further, and heard 
a weak cry of distress. He rushed on, and 
found a great, tat, brown bear, with a boy 
he was about to eat up. 

‘“*Ho! Ho!” cried Strongarm. ‘None of 
that now.” 

But the bear, without taking his paw 
from the boy, looked up and growled. 

‘*Oh! you would. Would you?” and he 
knocked the bear on the head without de- 
lay. When the beast fell back, the boy 
arose and clung to his deliverer. 

‘*Let me go with you, as your servant,” 
he said. 

‘*Thave two already,” replied Strongarm, 
‘*and two are company, and three are not. 
Besides, who are you, and what could you 
do, anyhow?” 

‘*My name is Air,” said the boy. ‘“‘When 
I breathe hard I raise a breeze, and when 
I blow there comes a tornado.” 

‘*Ah, ha!” cried Strongarm. ‘That is 
the best of all. [hire you as my servant, 
at @ penny a year.” 

‘‘I am content,” said the boy, and he 
joined the awarf and the old woman. 

“Now,” said Strongarm, “what with 


walking through the woods, and wielding 





Smiter here (and there are ten pounds of 
him) Iam hungry. If we could only cook 
some of this fat bear!” 

‘*That is easy,” said the dwarf, who 
gathered deaves and twigs and fallen tim- 
ber into a pile, and blew on it gently, 
when it burst into a flame. 

‘*Good!” cried Strongarm. 
want bread.” 

‘* That is easy, anda dessert after dinner, 
too,” said the boy. ‘Here is a bread- 
fruit wee at the right, and a date palm at 
the left.” So he blew gently upward, and 
a shower of bread-fruit and dates came 
down. 

‘* Better!” cried Strongarm. ‘‘ But where 
is the drink?” 

‘That is easy,” said the old woman; 
and she blew gently at the foot of a rock 
hard by, and a crystal spring burst forth, 
and carved itself a sandy basin, and over- 
flowed, and ran along in a little stream, 
into a deep ravine, leaping from rock to 
rock, and seeking for a mate. 

So they sat down, and ate and drank 
and made merry. 

‘* Now,” said Strongarm, ‘‘ that we are 
rested and refreshed, it is a pity there was 
not an adventure before us; for Smi ter is 
quite ready for work, and so am I.” 

‘* Easy enough,” said Fire, the dwarf. 
‘* Five miles from this is a great river, and 
in that river is a large island, and on that 
island stands the capital city of the King- 
dom of Curlelue. It was once a great and 
thriving place, where every one was busy 
and happpy; but now itis all quiet, and 
the inhabitants, from the king down to the 
little boy who peddles penny pies in the 
street, are ina state of drowsihood. So 
still are they that the spiders have covered 
them with cobwebs, and the dust has set- 
tled over them inches deep.” 

‘‘ And how did all that happen?” de- 
manded Strongarm. 

‘The wicked enchanter, Sloth, who is an 
ogre and a wizard, and has a castle on the 
river, ten miles above the town, aspired to 
the hand of the Princess Sweetlips, the 
king’s only daughter, and was refused. So 
when the Princess was betrothed to the 
young Prince of Lubberland, on the very 
day they were to be married the ogre threw 
the spell of drowsiness over them ar:d built 
a great wall of glass around the place, so 
strong it cannot be broken, and caused a 
wood to grow around that so thick that the 
birds cannot fly through it; and there it is 
to be until the spell be broken.” 

‘**You, Air, can uproot the forest and 
shiver it all to fragments,” said Strongarm. 
‘*And you, Fire, can melt the wall. But 
what then?” 

“Then the spell will be broken, should 
any one who is the only son of the seventh 
son of a seventh son, go boldly forward to 
where the King sits upon his golden throne, 
and tweak the royal nose,” 

‘*Ab, ha!” cried Strongarm, ‘lam an 
only son, and my father was the seventh 
son of the seventh son, and I will undertake 
the adventure.” 

So they set forth, Strongarm at the head, 
and the boy and the dwarf behind him, and 
the old woman bringing up the rear, and 
soon reached the river, There was no boat; 
but they made them a raft of fallen limbs, 
in which they allembarked, and Air breath- 
ing, a breeze arose ard wafted them over 
to the island. Here Air began to blow 
against the wood, and a tornado arose which 
soon tore the trees from the earth and re- 
duced them to fine splinters. Then Fire 
began to breathe, and at once the glassen 
walls softened and melted and ran down 
into the ditch outside; and when this had 
ali cooled Strongarm and his companions 
marched into the city. 

Such a time as they had to make their 
way! There were cobwebs across the 
streets, and at the doors and windows, and 
in all the rooms, and from one drowsy in- 
habitant to the other; and évery step made 
by the visitors raised a cloud of dust. Cob- 
webs and dust everywhere around, before, 
and behind them; and clouds of dust filling 
their eyes, ears, mouthsand nostrils. But 
they persevered, and entered the King’s 
palace, and made their way to the presence 
chamber, where everything was in readi- 
ness for a grand wedding, and where the 
Prince of Lubberland stood, holding the 
hand of the Princess Sweetlips. There, 
too, sat the King on his throne, but con- 
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cealed partly by a great cobweb extending 
from the tip of his nose to the arms of the 
throne; and this Strongarm tore away. 
There sat his majesty, half asleep, with his 
head thrown back, and. bis nose protrud. 
ing. It was such a beautiful nose to pull, 
so long, so thin, and with such a lovely 
rosy hue, that Strongarm made no ado 
about it, but reaching out his right hand, 
gave it a vigorous tweak. 

In an instant every one awakened, and 
the guards, seeing a stranger so close to the 
king’s royal person, presented their speais, 
and the Prince and nobles drew their 
swords. But Strongarm beat their weap- 
ons down by a sweep of his hammer, and 
they fell back in dismay. 

‘*What does all this mean?” cried His 
Majesty, while the courtiers began to 
shake the dust from their clothes. 

‘Simply this,” answered Strongarm, as 
soon as he could stop sneezing with the 
dust, ‘‘that I have broken the enchant- 
ment and released you from the spell of the 
ogre.” 

**Ah! the ogre!” cried the King, in ter- 
ror. ‘He has threatened, if the spell were 
broken, to bring here a great army and 
put us all to the sword. I hear his trump. 
ets now!” 

“That is my business!” cried Strongarm, 
and rushed out-of-doors, followed by his 
companions, and by the King and court. 

And, surely enough, there was the ogre 
disembarking from a hundred great barges, 
at the head of an army a thousand strong, 
which formed upon the shore. 

“‘T shall go to meet them with Smiter,” 
said Strongarm. 

‘That is my business!” cried the boy, 
Air. And he began to blow. A tornado 
struck the advancing army, killing and de- 
stroying the soldiers, and none escaped 
save the ogre, who got into one of the 
barges and shoved it from shore. 

‘*That is my business!” cried the old 
woman, Water. And she began to blow. 
The white foam rose on the river, the 
water-courses at the side rose and filled it, 
and it became a great flood, which swept 
the barge off, and overturned it, and 
drowned the ogre, and that was an end of 
him. 

‘* His castle should be destroyed,” said 
the King. 

‘*That is my business!” said the dwarf, 
Fire. And he began to blow. Then they 
could see the towers of the ogre’s castle, 
which stood upon a high hill, ten miles 
off, break into flame, and, in a little while, 
the roof fell in, and the building became a 
mass of blackened stones and gleaming 
ashes. 

The King politely expressed his thanks 
to Strongarm, and asked what he could do 
in return for the service given. And when 
he learned Strongarm’s trade, he created 
him Count Hammerbearer, and assigned 
him apartments in the palace, and made 
him the court blacksmith. As all he had 
to do in the office consisted in taking the 
salary while some one else did the work, 
Strongarm discharged the duties very well ; 
and was very happy ever after. He mar- 
ried one of the maids of honor, and his 
great grandson is the court blacksmith to- 
day, and has the privilege of bearing Smiter, 
which is carefully preserved in the family, 
before the King on all state occasions. 
What became of Air, Fire, and Water is 
not recorded; but they, doubtless, were 
well cared for. 

Newana, N.J 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Commumeations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux lxperenpznt, New York, 











FISH PUZZLE. 
Behead the fish. 
1, *, * * * * A defeat left. 
2. *, * * * * A leap left. 


3. *, * * * * Asingle part of speech left. 

4, *, * * * A unit left. 

5. *, * * * * To hear left, 

6. *, * * * * *.* Gong wrong lett, 

7. *, * * * Possegsion left. © 

8, *, * * * A destroying drink left. 

9. *, * * * A woman’s name left. 

10, *, * * * A round part of a bodily organ 
left. < 

1.*%,*** * To dissolve left. 





A PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
oo#o0 : 
eor00 
00#00 
0000 
o0#00 

The first two letters are the same, The cen- 
tral letters are in a certain order. 
Words across: 1, to weave together; 2, an 
article of food ; 8, the observed of all friendly 
observers ; 4, coarse ; 5, a shock, 

CENTRAL WORD PUZZLE, 
onan ano 
o#eeeo 
one#e ao 
onan *#0 
o#aneno 

The center of each word in a turmoil, 
1, A color; 2,a head decoration ; 3, submerge ; 
4, a sign of displeasure ; 5, to increase, 


HOUR-GLASS OF ANIMALS, 


o0oor# 0 0 
ora 
os 
o#o 
o0oo-#090 


Center animal, a large deer. 

Across: 1, a large quadruped of Asia and Ai- 
rica ; 2, a domestic animal, and also a term of 
contempt; 3, an exclamation that would prob- 
ably come from your lip at seeing the center ani- 
mal; 4, a beast of burden; 5, very gentle ani- 
mal;, of more use for what they have than for 
what they do, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 171rn. 
MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

1, Titania; 2, Achilles ; 3, Orion; 4, Boreades ; 
5, Jupiter ; 6, Aphrodite; 7, Miletus; 8, Midas; 
9, Adonis; 10, Pyramus; 11, Oenone; 12, Man- 
to; 18, Andromache; 14, Saturnins; 15, Pegas- 
us; 16, Clotho; 17, Penates; 18, Apollo; 19, 
Serapis ; 20, Palladium ; 21, Juventas, 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The Kir g is dead! Long live the King! 

The death of Louis XIV was announced by 
the captain of the body guard. He broke his 
truncheon above his bead as he exclaimed; “ Le 
Roi eat mort!” Taking another staff, he waved 
it in the air, shouting: Vive le Roi !” 


Pea ay 


A patient in Mississippi gives this account of a 
‘‘marvelous change” wrought in her condition : 
al Last Degeee art I 4 roduiogs 

yeen. Iwas in a very weak con 

nervous prostration, \ commenced its use 
mmediately, leaving off ever else, And 
wane fe "Mo copia did I Lately wore. thet selghe 
wee! ra jo 
bors and AK 4. had been familiar with ~ 
ey pay for several years are still full of won- 
m 7 

Our ey Treatise on CO Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the d ry and mode of 
— of Le pe = se meat my ane and a 
arge record of surprising cures nsumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, eto, 
and a wide ran "ot chronic diseases will be 

, Panay 





sent free. Address Dns, Starkey 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially interested | 


PRESERVING WOODLAND. 


To raz Eprron oy Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Your correspondent, Mr. W. B. Buckingham 
of Stevens’ Point, Wis., while agreeing with me 
as to the importance of caring for the woodland 
we have, questions the accuracy of my statistics 
as to the amount of white pine yet remaining. 
He also thinks I can never have been in the 
heavy woods where logging is going on, or I 
would never think that the tops, etc., could be 
cleared up so as to prevent fires ; and he credits 
me with an originality which I must wholly dis- 
claim when I say that forestal science and Civil 
Service reform must make a great advance be- 











- fore the general Government can safely under- 


take to keep the hillsides about the headwaters 
of the Ohio so covered with woods as to prevent 
floods like that of last Spring. It has long 
been one of the commonplaces of forestry that 
no authority less than that which has jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of the basin from which a 
stream draws its water can effectively prevent 
such denudation of steep hillsides as will cause 
floods. Before leaving this part of the subject 
let me just refer friend Buckingham to a work 
which will only cost him the trouble of writing 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton—** Hough’s Report on Forestry,” 1877, On 
page 363, under the head ‘‘ Protective Measures 
for the Prevention of Danger,” Sec. 2 (b), he 
will find just this case provided for in a sum- 
mary of Prussian legislation. On page 362 we 
read: ‘In the provinces of the Rhine all clear- 
ing is forbidden without previous license from 
the Government, and the forestal authorities 
have the right to forbid all working contrary to 
the principles of forest economy.” 

But, leaving this part of the subject, which 
throughout Continental Europe is no longer a 
matter for discussion, let us see about those 
“lying” statistica. Does Mr. Buckingham be- 
lieve that the authors of the statistics knew 
they were false? Otherwise, how can he say 
that they are “lies”? I may be pardoned for 
using facts and figures set forth under the au- 
thority of the United States Census and in- 
dorsed by Mr. William Little, of Montreal, who 
certainly has been in the woods, and who is sup- 
posed to know as much about questions of sup- 
ply and exhaustion as any man living. 

Bat I am not confined to them, The North- 
western Lumberman (although it has recently 
denied the aceuracy of those statistics) is sup- 
posed to be an authority, In 1882 it published 
& pamphlet for handy reference as an advertise- 
ment that would not be put in the waste basket. 
It contained a large number of diagrams em- 
bodying in a very graphic and striking manner 
a great many facts about the lumber trade. Sev- 
eral of these diagrams were based upon these 
same reviled census returns. Further, one can 
scarcely open a lumber periodical without meet- 
ing statements which imply that the end of the 
present available stock of white pine is near, I 
could fill pages of Tas INDEPENDENT with ex- 
tracts from my note-books, like the following : 
“In the Lumberman’s Gazette, Bay City, Mich., 
April 16th, 1884, we are told of a church finished 
inside with oiled hemlock instead of pine, with 
the suggestive remark, ‘now that good pine is 
growing scarce, hemlock will more and more 
come into use.’” 

In the same number we read that the famous 
Cass River ‘‘cork” pine is so nearly gone—the 
yield having run down from one hundred mil- 
lion feet in 1873 to four million last year—that 
the Boom Company that handled it is closing up 
ite business, and the Gazette, which has often 
lately spoken of the end of pine as near in 
that region says: ‘ The question that most in- 
timately concerns the citizens of the Saginaw 
valley is What, in the future, is 1o supersede this 
great industry?” (Italics my own.) 

What mean the elaborate arguments for using 
other woods than white pine for finishing 
(Northwestern Lumberman, April 12th, 1884), 
the hegira of lumbermen and capitalists from 
the Northwest, the Southern, and the Pacific 
forests,.the increasing percentage of the lower 
grades of iumber that gluts and clogs all the 
lumber markets, so that the Northwestern Lum- 
berman declared that the proportion of ‘ up- 
pers” had run down to two per cent? Why do 
shingles and those of poor quality accumulate in 
excess of demand? All these facta, as anyjam- 
berman knows, point. to a near exhaustion.) It, 
of course, will not be total. Here and there s 


second growth may come up, or a body of stand- 


ing timber may he reserved. * 

The census estimates were probably made 
wi'h reference to the amount now fil for cutting, 
and exclude what will not square at least 
twelve inches. A Michigan man recently wrote 
that, in his region, a foreman would nowadays 
be discharged who left a six-inch log. 

As to clesring up tops, it is always done in 
Europe, and will cost less than great fires. A 
prominent speslaer at the late meeting of the 





Lumbermen’s Association in Minneapolis advo- 
cated it. Probably all the material will yet find 
a profitable use, 

As to my own knowledge, I was born in a 
heavily-timbered pine region in Western New 
York and went to Wisconsin in 1850, That 
state and Minnesota were my home till 1876. 
I have driven many a weary mile through the 
blackened trunks of trees ruined by fires caused 
by leaving the tops, etc. i have seen and won- 
dered at the great Eau Claire lumbering estab- 
lishments, Allow me to say, in closing, that 
regulated forestry, of which in this country we 
know nothing, causes a given area to yield from 
three to five times the profit afforded by our 
lumber butchery, and secures a permanent in- 
stead of a short-lived enjoyment of the benefit. 

Yours truly, 


8. W. Powe. 
Brooxxiyrn, July 12th, 1884, 
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DESIRABLE PLANTS AND 
SHRUBS. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLOOME. 


I was very much pleased last’ Spring on find- 
ing green leaves starting out on several new 
shrubs bedded out the previous June; for if, 
when so young and tender, they Winter safely, 
there is little danger thereafter. As they come 
from the warmer climate of Washington, D. C., 
their endurance of our severe Northern frosts 
proves them to be very hardy. As they are but 
little known I will describe them. 

CARPENTERIA CaLivorNica.—This is an ex- 
tremely rare shrub, says Mr. Saul, even in its 
native habitat. It is very attractive, with its 
large pure white flowers and _ yellow-tipped 
stamens. The leaves are broadly lance-shaped, 
of thick texture, with recurved margins. It 
grows from six to fifteen feetin hight, and is 
very bushy. One of the most valuable shrubs 
introduced for years. 

Desmopium Japonicum.--A pretty Japanese 
shrub. “Its drooping branches are entirely 
hidden by millions of its white flowers, which are 
freely produced from August to beginning of 
Winter.” 

IDESIA POLYCARPA.—Described as a very bean- 
tiful new Japanese tree. The flowers, of a yel- 
lowish green color, are borne in long, drooping, 
branched racemes, and are deliciously fragrant. 
They are succeeded by numerous orange ber- 
ries. 

NevINsIA ALABAMENSIS (‘Snow Wreath,” )— 
A new shrub of which a botanist writes: ‘It 
grew in thickets under a long escarpment of 
rock, and when in full bloom looked like a snow 
wreath. It had a southern expesure at the base 
of a high cliff, and at an elevation above the tops 
of the trees below. I saw virgate wreaths of it 
three feet long covered with bloom.” 

ANDROMEDA ARBOREA,—A rare American small 
tree, known in Europe as lily-of-the-valley 
tree, from the resemblance of its blooms to that 
lovely flower. 

CEDRELA SINENsI#.——This is a hardy tree of 
rapid growth, from north of China, It has 
large foliage, very brilliant and beautiful, and 
is admirable for the lawn. 

ABELIA RUPESTRIS.—This is a dwarf, compact 
shrub, which bears long racemes of pure white 
flowers during the Summer and Fall, 

Hypericum PatuLuM.—This hardy shrub I 
have had for three years and am much pleased 
with it, Its individual flowers are borne in 
bunches at the extremity of the slender, grace- 
ful branches. They are of pale yellow and 
resemble the beautiful Gardenia Javinica. 

Mailed in the same box was another shrub, 
which grew so wonderfully the first season as to 
develop three leaves of great size. The largest 
measured nearly a yard in length and three- 
fourths in breadth, They are multifid, and the 
second year made a magnificent appearance. 
Now, the main stalk is very stout, and when it 
stands branchless in the Spring, one can have no 
conception, who has not seen its growth, how 
_— those gigantic leaves grow, making 

morphanthus Mandvburicus one of the grand- 
est ornamental shrubs to be found. This Spring 
we have separated from the main root three 
fine sprouts, very much larger than the original, 
which came packed with numerous other plants 
forwarded by mail. The facility with which 
these hardy shrubs can be sent in this way, thus 
obviating the expense of expressage, and their 
low price, twenty-five and fifty cents—the first 
named only being priced at $1.00—enables any 
one, though far remote, to add them to his 
grounds, where, with very little care, they will 
thrive year after year, increasing in beauty. 

More and more deeply are we impressed with 
the value of ornamental shrubs, hardy bulbs, 
and perennials, which, when once established, 
afford perpetual satisfaction. Beginning with 
the Daphne Genkwa (Japan daphne) which, ere 
the snow has left the garden, bears on its downy 
twigs, before the appearance of a leaf, a pro- 
fusion of violet fragrant flowers, followed by 
the snowdrops, crocus, hyacinths, the lovely 
golden jonquils and the gay tulips; then the 
lemon lilies, earliest of all ; next the pure white; 
and so on—the garden never destitute of bloom 
until Jack Frost, in late Autumn, lays all of its 
beauty low, 





Not that we would ignore the beautiful an- 
nuals, with their own special, though short-lived 
beauty ; but we have learned from experience to 
give greater space and attention to the hardy, 
ornamental bloomers, And how diversified they 
are! For an edging, what prettier than the low 
daisy? And how early they come into bloom! 
Beginning in May, here in Maine, June finds 
them a mass of bleom ; and though they dwindle 
somewhat in size during the heat of mid-Sum- 
mer, as the cool September days come they start 
into fresh beauty and charm the eye until late 
Autumn. 

For several years I have had two large beds 
bordered with white pinks, very double and very 
sweet. In June there are thousands in bloom, 
I do not know the name; but they are perfectly 
hardy. 

Among the desirable early-blooming shrubs is 
Styrax Japonica, which bears a profusion of pure 
white flowers; Syringa (lilac) Hyacinthiflora 
plena, another hardy ebrub, bears large thyrsus 
of double flowers, Lemoinei has immense pani- 
cles of double rose-colored flowers. Rubella 
double mauve, A new lilac is sent out this 
Spring—Renoncule—so named from its ranuncu- 
lus shaped flowers which are very double, color 
azure mauve, immense thyrsus. 

Another perfectly hardy and very desirable 
plant is Akelia alba, fl. pl. It is low-growing 
and its numerous branches afford, the first sea- 
sop, hundreds of pure white double blossoms, 
which, being ¢roduced in large sprays, make it 
admirable for cut flowers. It blooms during the 
Summer until frost, will grow in poor soil, and 
is, therefore, well adapted for cemetery planting. 
The same blooms continue perfect two months 
or more, and if carefully dried are useful for 
Winter decorations. 

Ciematis.—-These are among the most desirable 
of all hardy climbers. One of mine in June is full 
of well advanced buds on numerous new shoots 
not above six and eight inches in hight, It will 
send out climbing tendrilslater. It bears a large 
violet-purple flower, with a reddish band through 
each peta). As the label is lost, Iam not sure of 
the name, but think itis Fulgens. Jean d’Are 
did not bloom until the latter part of Augtst and 
first of September. The flowers are large, color 
white, with three pale blue stripes on each petal, 
and are borne high on the vine, Gem isa pro- 
fuse Autumn bloomer, color intense blue ; Flam- 
mula, fragrant white flowers. Grand Duchess, 
eight sepaled, very large flowers, color white, 
flushed with rose. Avalanche is a double white, 
extra; Fortunei, double white, and fragrant; 
John Gould Veitch, a magnificent double blue, of 
large size,and a profuse bloomer. Lucie Le- 
moine has flowers composed of from seventy- 
five to ninety petals, pure white. The Duchess 
of Edinburgh is, however, considered the finest 
double white known, very floriferous and fra- 
grant. Viticella venosa grandiflora, magnifi- 
cent, color mauve, marbled and veined with 
white. 

With the exception of the Duchess, those 
named belong to the perpetuals—Summer and 
Autumn bloomers flowering on shoots of the 
same year’s growth. No one will go amiss 
who selects from those named. The sverage 
price is fifty cents, but Avalanche is $1, aud 
Viticella, being new, is priced at $2.50. 

Two pots of blooming plants are beside me on 
the stand, of which I will make mention, though 
not belonging to the hardy class: A pot of 
Saul’s double primula. I permitted it to blos- 
som during the Summer, though my heart mis- 
gave me all the time; but the flowers were so 
pretty, even at the risk of having none for Win- 
ter, { spared them. Fortunately it did no harm. 
It may well be termed a perpetual bloomer. It 
bears en an average six flowers continually, like 
polyanthus miniature roses, very deuble, of 
the purest white, and beautifully fringed. The 
past week, however, it has exhibited a freak, 
bearing in the midst of the white blossoms one 
of intense pink. And now there is one in bloom. 
one-third of which is pink, and the rest pure 
white, This primula put forth successive 
crowns on one stalk, until the Spring, when a 
new crown on a new stalk superseded the old, 
which I then removed. When this is exhausted, 
another crown will probably grow out of the first. 
As the plantis very wee, only measuring an inch 
in hight, with six leaves only, the marvel is thut 
it can support such a continuous wealth of 
bloom. This is our first experience with the 
double primula, which are expensive, the lowest 
price being $2; but few plants can be so satis- 
factory, especially at a season when beautiful 
white flowers are scarce. 

The other pot referred to is filled with bulbs 
of the Amaryilis Treutea, or new fairy lily. A 
tiny bulb throws up, with great rapidity, a stem 
from eight to twelve inches in hight; on which 
is borne a pure white, fragrant lily, which con- 
tinues along time in bloom. Without waiting 
for the grass-like foliage, frequently the solitary 
stalk shoots up from the ground and blossoms 
a few weeks after planting. I have already had 
more than a dozen lilies from the eight bulbs, 
and may have as many more; for, tiny as they 
are, one bulb will sometimes bear five flowers, 
and we are told that many which bloom in the 
Spring will again blossom in the Autumn. A 
single bulb would be of small account. . It is 





better to have half a dozen at least in a pot, and 
as they can be purchased five for fifty cents, or 
twelve for $1.00, they are within reach of the 
general public. They should be potted in clean 
sand and garden loam, half and half; no ma- 
nure or other fertilizer should in any case be 
used. The soil must be fresh and sweet, the 
pot kept in a sunny position, and the bulbs kept 
moist. They will thrive well in the open ground. 
In the Fall the bulbs should: be lifted and stored 
in boxes of slightly moist sand, if not wanted 
for Winter flowering. 

Ihave been thus full in my description ; for 
this fuiry lily is of such recent introduction as 
not yet to be so widely known as it deserves. 

YaRMOUTH, ME. 


REMEDIES FOR INSECTS. 


Tue multitudes of insects which have attacked 
the various crops of the farm, garden, an1 or- 
chard of late years have led to the use or adoption 
of numerous remedies; but cultivators are often 
puzzled to discriminate among so many, especi- 
ally when they are strongly recommended by 
some persons, and rejected as worthless by 
others. In such cases there is nothing so satis- 
factory aa actual trial; and to aid in these ex- 
periments, we mention, in condensed form, 
some of the leading remedies which have been 
used by various cultivators. 

There are some, the efficacy of which have 
been fully established by long and extensive use. 
Among these Paris green for the potato beetle 
stands pre-eminent, and its preservation of the 
crop throughout the country, East and West, has 
been worth many million dollars. The mode of 
applying is well understood, and various efficient 
contrivances have been employed for using it 
dry, mixed with plaster or flower, or with water 
in sprinkling or showering. It is perfectly safe, 
so far as it can affect the tubers: but harm has 
sometimes occurred by careless handling, or by 
allowing animals to break in and eat the poisoned 
piants. Another remedy, less deadly poisonous. 
said to have succeeded well, may be tried. It is 
made by dissulving a pound of copperas in four 
gallons of water, and adding a pound of slaked 
lime, 

Currant Worm.—The old and _ well-proved 
remedy is white hellebore. It is most safely ap- 
plied by dissolving in hot water at the rate of a 
tablespoonful to a pint of water, and applied 
with a sprinkler. To prepare it, pour hot water 
slowly over it, while continually stirring it, An- 
other remedy, of less certain efficacy, is a solution 
of alum, one potind dissolved in three gallons of 
water. This solution is applied with a watering- 
pot ; but to be efficacious successive applications 
must be made. It is worth trying. 

Tue CaBpacGe Worm.—A great number of rem- 
edies have been proposed or used for this for- 
midable insect, commonly known as the “‘ green 
worm.” Some of them have obtained credit by 
using where the worms were few in numbers, 
Professor Lazenby says he has tried lime water, 
tar water, copperas solution, whale oil soap, 
brine, powdered tansy, tobacco water, and pyre- 
thrum, the last being the most effective, both as 
powder and in solution. In powder, it should 
be mixed with twenty parts of flour, buckwheat 
being best, and in solution a tablespoonful in 
twelve quarts of water. Dr. Sturtevant, Profess- 
or Cook, and others, have successfully used the 
kerosene emulsion, made of one ounce of hard 
soap, one pint of kerosene, and six quarts of 
water, well churned together and constantly 
stirred during application. It will destroy the 
worms if they are thorougbly wet, and should 
be used when they first make their appearance. 
It should be thrown with some force, using a 
fountain pump. Milk, sweet or sour, may be 
used in place of the soap. On a small scale, an 
egg-beater may be used for mixing the ingredi- 
ents. More recently, bran and flour, and espe- 
cially buckwheat flour, have been recommended, 
and appear to be effectual, if used when the 
worms are quite young; when mature, they do 
not care a cent forit, A small handful will be 
enough for a cabbage head. It should be used 
when the dew is on. Two or three applications 
may be necessary. Hot water, at a temperature 
of about 150°, will destroy the young worms; 
but some skill is required to adapt the heat to 
its intended purpose, without injuring the 
plants. Boiling water may be used if instanta- 
neously applied, the water partly cooling in the 
air as it passes from the rose to the cabbages. 

The plum curculio, once regarded as one 
of the most formidable of all destructive in- 
sects, is easily destroyed by means which many 
years have proved quite efficient, consisting of 
jarring the beetles down on spread sheets, by 

the mode which we have occasiorally described. 
But this remedy, so efficient when rightly per- 
formed, usually fails because imperfectly ap- 
plied. Padded mallets, making a soft and feeble 
jar, are used instead of a heavy iron hammer 
struck sharply on iron plugs. Spikes are some- 
times inserted to strike on; but, being sharp at 
the inner end, they are gradually driven into 
the tree and become useless, All attempts to 
repel thes: insects’ by throwing nauseous sub- 
stances over the trees, mostl y end in failure, be- 
sides requiring more labor than the jarring mode. 
Squashes and melons may be protected from 
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insects by mi: barrel of water, one- 
sixth or “ih itt fresh cattle droppings, 
and thes | pailfal at a time in the left 
hand, shi “by means of a twig brash the 
plants with the mixture, especially sround the 
stems. ‘This application operates as a good fer- 
tilizer Besides. Boxes with netting are useful 
fer efelnding the beetles. When other means 
fail, an active person will destroy them rapidly 
by hand with much less labor and in less time 
than most persons suppose. Paris green, suffi- 
ciently diluted, applied to the leaves while the 
plants are young, will kill all leaf-eaters. 

Apple tree borers may be excluded in a 
great measure by coating the bark with soft 
soap. If ca:bolic acid is mixed with the soap it 
will remain lomger, and if two applications are 
made early in June and in July, it is usnally 
effect: Take a quart of soft soap, and’add two 
quarts, of witter, and heat till it. boils; remove 
rome fire and at onée stir in a pint of crude 
carbo acid, Apply with a brush, When the 
borers get posdedsiop, the only remedy is to 
punch them in their holes with a flexible wire. 

Roge: imsects, are to be treated with whale- 
oil a pound toa gallon of water, briskly 
syri On both sides, The milk and kerosene 
mixture, after being well churned together, will 
also answer well, a spoonful being stirred in a 
gallon Of water and syringed. Try its strength 
on some worthless plauts. In a few hours wash 
it off with clear water from the syringe. Paris 
green, driven briskly with a force pump, has 
saved grape vines from rose bugs. 

For scale insects under glass, paraffine has been 
of great value, I[t is strong and must be applied 
carefully, constantly stirring. Half a tea-cupful 
to a gallon of water will answer. 

It is said that one ounce of carbolic acid to 
twelve quarts of water, timely syringed, will pre- 
vent grape rot. It is worthy of trial. 

Some poisons which are instant death to 
minute insects do not injure large animals or 
human beings, which are a hundred thousand 
times greater in bulk. This is the case with py- 
rethrum, which does not hurt men. A table- 
spoonful to two gallons of water, driven on 
plants with a force pump, kills nearly all insects. 
It is#important that the pyrethrum is fresli, as 
by time and exposure it loses ita strength. 

Spraying with Paris green in 700 parte of 
water, has proved effectual for both the canker 
worm and the codling moth. For the latter it 
must be used just after the dropping of the blos- 
soms, and in rainy weather it should pe repeated 
several times. 

The best general precaution against insects in 
gardens is to promote strong and healthy 
growth, as insects are more apt to infest feeble 
plants, The preceding remedies are chiefly 
mentioned to incite experiment, and we shall be 
glad to receive reports of results from those who 
employ them. Tort pee Pewenam, 


KICKING COW. 


I oxce had a cow, eight years old, that was 
the worst kicking cow I ever saw, frum her 
youth up. She had been coaxed and whipped, 
whipped and coaxed, but all to no purpose. 
I made up my mind that the next time she 
kicked I would take up her hind leg and hold it 
up while some one milked her. I only had to 
wait until the next morning to see the fun. The 
next mortiing soon came around, the cow kicked 
as usual, and the instant she kicked I lifted up) 
her hind leg, and, in spite of her, held it up until 
she gave up all effort in trying to get contrul of 
her leg again. I called a band to comeand milk 
her, I holding up her leg all the time; I then let 
her have her leg again. I kept her three years 
after that, and she was never known to kick again. 
I have broken a number of cows of the habit of 
kicking, in the same way. The instant your cow 
kicks lift up her leg, and hold it just as a black- 
smith would a horse’s hind leg to set a shoe. If 
you let your cow go until you can call the neigh- 
bors to help you, she will never get the idea that 
you hold up her leg because she kicked. The 
above treatment is more effective than all the 
halters and tying legs ever invented to break a 
cow of kicking.—Oor. Ohio Farmer. 


STIMULANTS FOR CHRYSAN® 
THEMUMS. 


Last year I was induced to try an experiment 
in chrysanthemum growing; and for this purpose 
I purchased one pound of sulphate of ammonia, 
which 1 bottled and corked up, as the ammonm 
evaporates very rapidly. I then selected four 
plants from my collection, and put. them by 
themselves, and gave them a teaspoonful of 
ammonia in a gallon of water twice a week. In 
a fortnight’s time the result was mott striking; 
for although I watered the others with *cow 
manure, they lean when compared with 4 
ammohia-wa' whose leaves to™ 
avery dark green, w ‘to the 5 
edge of the pots intil'the flowers weré' ent. As 


a matter of ated flowers. were splendid, ™ 
The ammonia w ve, as 
I bought it from % isn ang stoni I 
inten getting agricultural ammonia, which ‘is 
mueh cheaper. I have also ‘tried-it’on straw. 


berries, with the same sstjsfactory regult, the 








crops being real the —s 
is very and to be used oa 
caution, — Gardener's 
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Proresson Henry, of Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experimental Station, made a careful. series of 
experiments to ascertain how seed potatoes had 
better be eut, if cut at all, The béstiyiélds were 
obtained from whole potatoes of.‘ good size.” ; 
the next from the stem end; the next from the 
seed end; the next from the “ordinary cut” ; 
the next from what he calls Dr, Sturteyant’s 
cut; the next from thick pari of the skin, 
and least yield from “thin ope . By 
“6 cutis meant th are 
cut to One e¥e without regard to tlie direction of 
the cut. The “thick parings” left only one- 
third of the flesh ‘of the tiber. «TH@yparings 
were out to one oye At Uae th to be 
directly the opposite of Dr, 5 nt’ method, 
which has been fully described in theée colurns, 
and experimented upon at the Rural Grounds. 
One-third of fhe potate was taken for the'seed- 
end, and two-thirdsfor the stem-end. Itwill be 
seen that, from this test, as from our own, there 
is moreof ingenpity than of value im Dr. Sturte- 
vant’s- Method, which consists, in short, in hav- 
ing the flesh of each eye cut through the center 
of the potato. 
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Dom.s«<o and foreign agricultural journals 
have recently drawn fresh attention to the cheap 
farming landa in Southwestern Minnesota and 
the southeastern districts of Dakota, more 
particularly those controlled by the Winona and 
St. Peter Railway, a branch of Chicago and 
Northwestern line, The predominating char- 
acter of the territory in question, which 
includes about a million and a half. of 
acres, is undulating prairie, sufficiently di- 
versified by woodlands and _  forest-covered 
elevations, abundantly supplied with streams, 
and absolutely free from malaria, The soil is 
a rich, dark loam of vegetable mold, mingled 
with a considerable proportion of. sand and 
mineral salte, under which is a clay subsoil, The 
pastures of natural prairie grasses and “‘ blue 
joint” leave little to be desired for nutritionsness, 
and cultivation is easy. No other earth excels 
that of this region for the production of wheat, 
corn, oats and barley, and all the family.of grains, 
Rye and buckwheat flourish admirably, and flax 
and broom corn are among the surest crops 
tlint the farmer oan 6xpect, As high an average 
as forty bushels of wheat to the acté have been 
realized by some agriculturisté in the vicinity 
(the grant lies quite within the “ whéat Belt”), 
but: an everage, of from ten to twenty bushels 
is considered usual, 

There is no loss in roots. Potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, and beets grow generously, and entire 
success has attended the raising of all small 
fruits. Apples, in standard varieties, have re- 
cently proved their liking to the soilyand the 
last annual exhibit for the State of Minnesota 
amounted to 150,000 bushels. The sugar-cane 
and the grape, Coucord, Delaware and Catawba, 
flourish. 

As a cattle-raising country it is doubtful 
whether any Western strip of territory compares 
favorably with these wide-ranging pastures. 
Sheep and hogs are seldom disturbed by any 
contagious diseases. Many farmers are extend- 
ig stock-farms already large; and the size 
which neat cattle attain and their health is un- 
usual, 

Probably the salubrity of the climate, extreme- 
ly beneficial in tone to invalids from pulmonary 
and miasmatic diseases, has contributed much to 
settle the region so thickly for a new district, as 
itis. Of the lands included within the bound- 
aries of the tract, one-half were School Lands. 
The accessibility to the great Western markets, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and. St. Louis, has also 
tended to thicken the population. Towns. of 
rapid but permanent growth have sprang up 
everywhere, and the settler finds himself in no 
solitariness when he arrives, Brookings, Da- 
kota, founded in 1880, has now a residency of 
over 1,000, and Oastlewood, Carthage, Center- 
ville, Clark and Frankfort, besides a half dozen 
other seaté of thickly-settled counties, can boast 
of from $00 to 700 inhabitants. Hitchcock, in 
Beadle County, by no means alone in thrift, has 
two eburches, an excellent school, a bank, a 
newspaper and several active stores. Water- 
town, in Codington County, (Da,) is a city of 
nearly 2,000 souls, with almost every facility for 
business, and advantages for those living jn 
communities, In the neighborliood of Ganby, 
Minnesota, improved lands are sold readily gt 
from five to twenty dollars the acre, while rail- 

soil can be secured for from two to six 
dollars, ; 





Tue Faamen’s Toou-Hovse-—A good set of 
carpenter tools should be swne i by every farmer, 
with as much of a blacksmith’s kit as he can 
find use for. A farmer, with with séme taste for me- 
cnenten son trench vets tat SE 
times when other work is not 
the time lost in sending s 
for repairs is more than if EM ark 
it, if the*farmer “ied” requisite” premee 





screws within resoh.— The American Ouiliwator 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Uonnecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

‘Those engaged in grinding or selling mil) feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMER®’ FERTILIZER CO.. 
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